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Trade Regulation 
Declared to Aid 


Private Initiative 


Effective Conduct of Business| 


Aided by Federal Policies, 
Institute of American Meat 
Packers Is Told 


*' Protection of Health 
Among Advantages 


Equality of Opportunity for All 
Is Said to Be Offered Despite 
High Development of Or- 
ganization Methods 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 21.—Organiza- 
tion, standardization, and govern- 
mental regul@tion are not actually 
interfering with useful expressions 
of personal liberty, but, instead, are 
enlarging opportunity and preparing 
the way for the effective exercise of 
initiative and imagination, Dr. John 
R. Mohler, Chief of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry of the Department of 
Agriculture, said today in addressing 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers meeting here. 


Dr. Mohler is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the Federal meat in- 
spection service and the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. In opening his address 
he stated that “at times our opinions 
on questions of procedure and policy 
have differed, partly by reason of the 
difference between public and private 
points of view, and partly because of 
the kind and quality of information on 
which individual judgment is based.” 

“I realize,” he said, “that many of 
you feel that the Federal Government 
expresses itself largely through laws 
and regulations. And it is by no means | 
surprising that many persons who think | 
and act independently resent the seem- 
ing intrusion of these activities on their 
business affairs. The same attitude com- 
monly results from an industry’s own 
efforts toward organization and stand- 
ardization,” 

He referred to minority opposition to 
undertakings such as the eradication of 
bovine tuberculosis. » ¢ 

The full text of an authorized sun> 
mary of the address follows: 

Practically all the gain is attributable 
to the increase in the production of this 
commodity for men, since there was a | 
gain of 8 per cent in quantity in this | 
type and a loss of only 2 per cent. in 
value, while there was a decrease of 5.9 
er cent in the quantity of the women’s 
handkerchiefs made last year but the 


Interference With Liberty Denied 


“In my judgment,” he said, “the 
trend toward more and more organiza- 
tion and standardization is bearing a 
valuable fruit which more than compen- 
sates for the irritation of a few thorns. 
Moreover, there is no actual interfer- 
ence with the useful expressions of per- 
sonal liberty. Stripped to its essentials, 
uniform regulations plus organization 
mean that instead of fighting one an- 
other in business you have united your 
forces and have chosen competent lead- 
ers for the attainment of a goal of much 
greater value than a mere temporary 
advantage over competitors. This ob- 
jective, which is so well worth while, is 
the suctess which every person seeks.” 

Dr. Mohler reviewed some of the fields 
in which, he said, regulation has in- 
creased liberty. For example, quaran- 
tines build up liberty from the hazards 
ot diseases, he explained. Unregulated 
and inefficient markets impose the haz- 
ards of serious losses and small returns 
for labor, lack of information prevents 
effective planning for production, but in 
this country, “by pooling public senti- 
ment, information and effort,’”’ there is 
“protection of public health, assurance 
of fair dealing at markets, and oppor- 
tunity for every person engaged in the 
livestock industry to plan his operations 
with a fairly accurate knowledge of 
conditions at least several months in ad- 
vance and usually much longer,” he 
said, “Instead of experiencing restricted 
freedom, the producer enjoys. a security 
and! opportunity never before experi- 
enced. With the aid of vaccines, serums, 
and sanitary measures, he raises a 
higher per cent of his young stock to 
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Fewer Handkerchiefs 
4 For Women Produced 


Output of Product for Men, 


The women of the United States are 
apparently buying fewer handkerchiefs 
and selecting the less expensive ones 
when they do buy, according to infor- 
mation furnished by the Bureau of the 
Census, Oct. 21.. Though the number of 
women in this country is believed to 
have increased from 1927 to 1929, there 
were fewer handkerchiefs for women 
produced last year than in the preceding 
census year, and the decrease in quantity 
was less than the decrease in value, it 
was stated. 


The following information was fur- 
nished by the Bureau: 

There was an increase in the quantity 
of all handkerchiefs produced in this 
country last year, compared with 1927, 
based on preliminary figures which are 
subject to revision. In spite of this in- 
crease in the quantity there was a de- 
crease of more than 5 per cent in the 
value of those produced last year. 


Men’s Handkerchiefs Gain 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 
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Use of Sound Films Arranged 
For Training Purposes in Army 


Equipment Already Installed for Production of Pictures, 


Signal Corps Announces; Distribution to Begin 
In Spring of 1931 


THE Army Signal Corps has begun the 

production of sound pictures for use 
in training and instruction of officers 
and enlisted men in various branches of 
the service, it was stated orally Oct 21 
by Capt. Alonzo P. Fox, Signal Corps, 
acting officer in charge of the Army Pic- 
torial Service. Capt. Fox expldined that, 
in his opinion, this method of instruc- 
tion is superior to the use of silent pic- 
tures and will prove of much value to 
the Army in the future. 

According to Capt. Fox, silent pictures 
have become obsolete as a result of 
changes in training methods, uniforms 
and material. In consequence, equip- 
ment for recording of sound films has 
been bought and installed, he said. 

Although installation of equipment has 
been completed, production and distribu- 
tion of sound pictures for instruction pur- 
poses in the Army service will not be- 
gin before the Spring of 1931, said Capt. 
Fox. The films will not; he said, dis- 
place present methods of instruction, but 


will be used as an adjunct to existing 
methods. 


This country is the first to employ 


Scientists Study 
Sun’s Eclipse From 


South Sea Island 


Purpose of Group Was to 


Obtain Corroborative Evi-| 
dence on Einstein’s. The-: 


ory on Relativity 


Further evidence in corroboration of 


the Einstein theory of relativity, in ad- | 


dition to detailed investigations of solar 
and meteorological observations, was the 
goal of a large group of scientists gath- 
ered Oct. 21 on Niuafou Island, in the 
South seas, for observation of a total 
eclipse of the sun at 3.51 Eastern 

tandard Ti (9:10 a. m., Oct;” 22, 

outherrPacific Time), Capt. V. K. 
Camon, of the United States Naval Ob- 
servatory, stated orally Oct. 21. 

Further information obtained from 
Capt. Camon follows: : 

The expedition is sponsored by the 
Navai Observatory, being in charge of 
Commander C. H. Keppler. Other ob- 
servers in the party include Lt. H. C. 
Kellus, U. S. N., who, at the request of 
the Smithsonian Institution, collected 
speciments of flora and fauna; Dr. S. A. 
Mitchell, of the Leander McCormick Ob- 
servatory, of the University of Virginia, 
who studied the spectrum of the eclipse, 
i. e., the last thin flash of the sun seen 
before the total eclipse and the first 
after; Dr. R. W. Marriott, of Swarth- 
more College, who made photographs of 
the sun’s corona, the circle of light sur- 
rounding the sun in total eclipse, in- 
visible at other times, for study of the 
Einstein theory; Dr. Sharpless, of the 
Naval Observatory, who made smaller 
photographs, and Dr. Jaggers, of the 
Hawaiian Observatory, who made a study 
of volcanic conditions. 

Lasted Two Minutes 


The period of total eclipse lasted less 
than two minutes, according to earlier 
predictions, though the period of partial 
eclipse lasted somewhat longer. Although 
the island of Niuafou was very inacce§si- 
ble, it was the only feasible point in the 
area of total eclipse from which obser- 
vations copld be made. In addition to 
obeservations, moving pictures of the 
phenomena were made_ continuously 
from one minute before the eclipse be- 
gan‘until one minute after the last sign 
of it had pasesd away. 

Although the entire period of observa- 
tion lasted only a few minutes, prepara- 
tion for the event had been under ‘vay 
for months. A 63-foo. camera had been 
erected on a tall wooden tower for 
photographing the eclipse in its various 
stages. The camera was mounted on an 
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talking pictures in the training of its 
armed forces, according to Capt. Fox, 
who added that it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that any improved method for train- 
ing will be a factor in reducing the train- 
ing period. 

The following -additional information 
was made available by Capt. Fox: 

During and after the World War, the 
Army made a collection of about 65 films 
of various types for instruction. They 
were the silent type of motion pictures. 
Those films became obsolete through 
change of training methods, change in 
uniforms and change in material. 

As training methods changed the films 
| had to be revised. That revis##n began 
jin 1927. Since that time there have 
been approximately 16 new films. In 
order to meet the demand for sound 
pictures for instruction purposes, the 
Army has purchased equipment for the 
recording of sound films. The equip- 





ment is installed in the Munitions Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

The films—at least to begin with—will 
be short. The pictures will .be brought 
in the studio, where lectures will be de- 
livered into a microphone and made a 
part of the films. When the film goes 
out the subject will be shown on the 
screen with accompanying verbal de- 
scriptions and instructions. This will 
make possible the giving of actual com- 
mands with the films. 

To date no foreign government has in- 
stalled talking pictures for the training 
of its armed forces. 

While these films are intended prima- 
jrily for peacetime instructions, in the 
|event of mobilization they would become 
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Wagon Output Takes 


Auto’s Former Place 


\Census Shows Comparative 
Production . Reversed in 
Quarter of Century 


The horse-drawn vehicle last year oc- 
cupied about the same position to the 
automobile, in respect to comparative 
production, as the latter did to the for- 
mer 25 years ago, according to informa- 
}tion furnished by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus Oct. 21. Its production has been 
dropping off, though the manufacture of 
trucks and carts that are drawn by horses 
has kept the detline from being exces- 
sively sheer. 

The following information was fur- 
nished by the Bureau: 

In- 1904 there were 1,711,330 horse- 
drawn vehicles manufactured having a 
total value of more than $97,000,000, 
while in the same year only 199 automo- 
biles were produced in this country. 
These autos were expensive, however, 
and had a total value of $235,675. Last 
|year, though there were approximately 
5,300,000 automobiles produced at a value 
not yet computed, there were 122,734 
horse-drawn vehiclés made, valued at 
$10.323,535. . 

There was a drop in the production 
last year of farm wagons, business 
| wagons, lunch wagons, carriages and 
| buggies, which includes sulkies, sleighs 
}and sleds, not only in quantity but in 
{value as well, compared with the pre- 
;ceding census of 1927. There was an 
|increase in the manufacture of two- 
wheeled carts, farm trucks and public 
conveyances which are drawn by horse. 

An unusual feature of this industry 
| was in the production of handecarts and 
push carts which shows that in the two 
year period there was a decided pref- 
{erence for higher priced carts. This 
|is shown by the fact that though there 
was a decrease of 16.8 per cent in the 
| quantity of these carts produced, there 
| Was an increase in the value of those 
produced of almost 8 per cent. 

In the industry as a whole there was 
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Fifty Interstate Airplane Lines 
Operating on Regular Schedule 


Aeronautics Director Says 60 Applications for Certifi- 
cates of Authority Have Been Received Since New 


Rules, Went Into 


THE Aeronautics Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has received 60 
applications since Aug. 15 for certifi- 
cates of authority, to operate inter- 
state passenger services, the Assistant 
Secretary for Aeronautics, Clarence M. 
Young, announced Oct. 21. 
50 scheduled lines are maintaining 
service under “letters of authority, 
he said. The full text of his announce- 
ment follows: 

Fifty scheduled interstate passenger 
air transport lines are now’ being op- 
erated under letters of authority is- 
sued by the Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department of Commerce, pending ac- 
tion on their applications for certifi- 
cates of authority, 

A.total of 60 applications have been 
received since the regulations requir- 


ing that application for certificates of | 


authority be made, became effective 
Aug. 15, 1930, 

In accordance with a supplement to 
the air commerce regulations which be- 
came effective Aug. 15, 1930, operators 
of scheduled interstate passenger air 
transport lines are required to obtain 


At present | 


Effect in August 


; 

a certificate) of authority to operate 
such a service from the Secretary of 
Commerce. After the application is 
received a temporary letter of author- 
ity to operate may be issued, if the line 
is sufficiently ee until a final in- 
spection is made and action taken on 
its application for a certificate of au- 
thority. This certificate will be issued 
only to those operators who effect com- 
plete compliance with the regulations 
and the interpretations thereunder. 

Regulations requiring that acertifi- 
cate of authority be obtained were pro- 
mulgated for the purpose of surround- 
ing air lines engaged in the scheduled 
transportation of passengers in inter- 





state commerce with virtually the same 
uniformity of operation enjoyed by the 
major railtoads and steamship serv- 
ices. The regulations constitute a 
standard code of minimum require- 
ments governing the operation of 
scheduled interstate passenger - air 
routes and are expected to bring about 
unprecedented records of safety and 
reliability in this phase of civil aero- 
nautics, j : 
i 


Trade Conference 
Rules Postponed 


Industries and Conferences 
Ask More Time for Study 
Of Revision 


REVISIONS of trade practice con- 
ference rules will not be made 
effective by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on Oct. 25 as the Commission 
had previously decided, the Chairman, 
Garland, S. Ferguson Jr., announced 
orally Oct. 21. There will be a post- 
ponement of the operative date until 

Nov. 15, he said. 

While no-specific complaints against 
the action of the Commission have 
been made in a formal manner and 
although there have been no briefs 
filed by any of the interested indus- 
tries, Mr. Ferguson said, the Commis- 
sion has been asked in “several let- 
ters” to grant more time tothe in- 
dustries and conferences for consider- 

ing the revisions. 

About 100 trad¢ practice conferences 
are affected by the Commission’s 
widespread revision, the Commission 
said, and the delay is granted in or- 
der that these groups may file briefs 
against any of the separate revisions. | 


Hydroplane Owners | 
Urged to Develop 
Own Water Landings’ 


New Jersey, However, Modi- 
fies Order Prohibiting All 
Use of Lakes and Rivers of | 
State 





State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Oct. 21. . | 


Commercial hydroplane companies and | 
private owners of hydroplanes should de- 
velop their own inland bodies of water 
for landings and take-offs rather than 
seek the use of natural lakes and) 
streams, it was declared by a member | 
of the State Board of Commerce and 
Navigation, Augustus Smith, in connee- | 
tion with an order issued by the Board 
Oct. 20 modifying the prohibition against 
operation of aircraft in the inland wa- 
‘ters of New Jersey. ‘ Tee Stine 

The new ruling provides that the pro- 
hibition shall apply only to Lake Hopat- 
cong and that applications for similar 
permits on other waters will be cofhsid- 
ered on their respective merits. The} 
Board on Sept. 15 issued am order pro- | 
hibiting airplanes from landing on any | 
of the State's inland lakes. 


‘ Modification Followed Protest 


Modification of the ruling followed pro- 
tests filed by H. Stewart McDonald Jr., 
counsel for the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of America, Inc., and John J. 
Redfield, representing the Curtiss-Wright 
Company, in which it was asserted that 
the prohibition was too broad and set a 
precedent which other States, not know- 
ing conditions in New Jersey, might fol- 
low to the detriment of aviation. Mr. 
McDonald also presented a recent opinion 
by the Attorney General of Wisconsin, 
holding that the use by aircraft of navi- 
gable lakes in that State is lawful. 

The President of the State Board, J. 
Spencer Smith, at a meeting of the 
Board Oct. 20, said there was no thought 
of interfering with the progress of 
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|Legal Aid Societies 
Extend Relief Work’ 


Thousands of Poor Persons| 


Given Help in Collecting Debts | 


Legal aid organizations received last | 
year more than 165,000 new cases and| 
in thousands of instances ¢ollected sums | 
| legally due their clients, according to! 
| information obtained by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 

These organizations, it was explained | 
orally Oct. 21 by the Commissioner of 
the Bureau, Ethelbert Stewart, look after | 
the property and personal rights of the| 
poorer people, accepting small fees if | 
the clients can afford to pay them, or} 
no fees at all if they are too poor. | 
In extreme cases even divorces are han- 
dled. The largest and most efficient legal 
aid offices, it was pointed out, carry 
|on their practice at a cost of less than 
| $3 per case. 

The average amount recovered by| 
clients through the legal aid extended | 
them was small, but the total collections 
last year were in excess of $800,000, the 
standing commission on legal aid work 
to. the American Bar Association said 
in its 1930 report. Further information 
from the Bureau follows: 

The standing committee says that 
img exercised by the National Associa- 
tion of Legal Aid Organizations, of 
which virtually all the local legal aid 
societies and bureaus are members. This 
trend is entirely sound, The national | 
association operates in a manner analo- 
gous to the American Bar Association. 
Various topics are assigned to appropri- 
ate committees for investigation and re- 
port, the reports are published, the ex- 
ecutive committee meets each January, 
and annuallly there is a’ meeting for all 

The development of the legal aid | 
movement is attributed by the commit- 
tee to two outstanding causes. The first | 
is the fact that lezal aid lawyers in the | 
various cities have a thorough knowledge | 
of their jobs, and are building up a! 
highly efficient technique founded on 
years of experience. By way of example, 


more and more the control and leader- 
members. 
———____4.. 


ship of the legal aid movement is be- 
[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) 
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Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


EMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE, RiGHT OF DISSENT FroM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE BopIES ARE IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER -22, 1930 


State Directors 
Outline Methods | 
To Aid Farmers 


Winter Farming of Crops 
Producing Spring Yields 
Suggested as Means of Off- 
setting Effect of Drought 


Effect of Price War 
Over Milk Reviewed 





Conference of Agricultural 
Commissioners Convenes for 
Third Annual Session; Vari- 
ety of Problems Discussed 


Utilization of electricity on farms and 
the development of marketing of fluid 
milk by chain stores are factors which 
have become of vital importance to 
agriculture, the National Association of 
State Commissioners and Secretaries of 
Agriculture was told Oct. 21 at its an- 
nual meeting in Washington, D.C. Rep- 
resentatives of 25 States attended the 
opening of the three-day conference. 

The State Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture of New Hampshire, Andrew Felker, 
who is president of the association, 
called attention to problems involved in| 
the development of the use of power on 
farms. State agricultural officials should 
be alert to protect farmers from undue 
exploitation in the deyelopment of power | 
systems, he said. 

Threats of Price Wars 


The Commissioner of Agriculture of 
Maine, Frank P. Washburn, reviewed 
conditions in New England, calling at- 
tention to discord which had arisen! 
among distributors of fluid milk. Entry | 
of the chain storgs into the business, | 
he said, had led to’ threats of price wars 
and had necessitated the formation of aj 
committee of all six of the New England 
State Commissioners of Agriculture to} 
settle the difficulties, 

“The gravest danger threatening any; 
branch of New England agriculture to- 
day,” he said, “is held by many to be 
the ease and frequency with which com-| 
petitive price-reducing conflicts among, 
distributors may be started, conflicts | 
which- mean’ -heavy~-tosse8™“to- producers-, 
and are in no sense demanded or ex-| 
pected by consumers.” 


Encouraging Sign 

An encouraging sign in. the North 
Carolina area is the gradual gain in ac- | 
tivity of cotton mills, the Commissioner 
of Agriculture of North Carolina, Wil-| 
liam A. Graham, said. County agerits 
can help in alleviating the effects of the 
drought, he said, by teaching farmers to 
resort to lines of Winter farming which 
will produce early Spring crops to make 
up for the present shortage. 

A review of agricultural conditions in 
the six New England States at the close 
of the growing period of 1930,” Com- 
missioner Washburn said, “reveals a 
somewhat spotted situation with gener- | 
ally heavy production and unsatisfactory 
prices ruling in many commodities. This | 
section has just passed a season more | 
favorable to growth and production than | 
that reported from some other parts of | 
the country but because of general dull- 
ness of trade and reluctance on the part 
of buyers, its farmers are not likely to 
realize fully upon the volume and excel- | 
lence of their output,” he said. 

“Dairy production has been well main- | 
tained with fair prices for class 1 milk. | 
A somewhat sluggish demand has re- 
sulted in considerable surplus, however, 
with a serious effect upon the composite | 
price. The entry of the chain store sys- | 





tems upon the field of fluid milk distri- | this Committee will give its attention to| Plan 


bution presents many new problems and | 
the difficulty of maintaining an equita- 
ble differential between delivered and 
cash and carry milk has hung as a sword | 
above the heads of all concerned. Early | 


picions and threats of price-cutting | 
movements became so serious as to de- 
ttention of Agricultural De- | 
officials and interested citizens. | 
“The six New England Commissioners | 
of Agriculture constituted themselves a| 
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Weather Bureau 
Frost Warning 


for the Co 


lof a radical character. Of course there | 
| may be emergency acts such as speeding | 


| with private business and | 


66T should be our earnest em 


deavor to profit, and to see 


that the nation shall profit, by the 
example and experience of govern- 
ment.” 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Railroad Drought | 


Rates Continued | 


President Says Most Carriers | 
Will Continue Half Charges 
Until December 1 


RESIDENT HOOVER announced | 

on Oct, 21 that most of the rail- | 
roads participating in the drought re- 
lief program have agreed to keep their 
one-half rate tariffs on feed and live- 
stock to and from drought areas in 
force until Dec. 1. 

This date was set, the President 
said, to allow railroads and the De- | 
partment of Agriculture to make an | 
inquiry into the situation to see where | 
these emergency rates still are neces- | 
sary. The President explained that | 
the railroads should not be called upon 
to continue emergency tariffs in areas 
that no longer need them. 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Oct. 21. 


The Oklahoma Drought Relief Com- 
mittee is to be called into session Nov. 
7 to report to Governor W. J. Hollo- 
way nd to consider what further 
measures should be advocated at a 
national conference in Washington 
about Noy. 15, it was announced by 
the chairman, J. G. Puterbaugh. 


| 
Special Legislation 
To Aid Employment 
Viewed as Possible 
Senator Fess Says Routine 
Matters Will Occupy Ses- 


sion Except for Recom- 
mendations by President 


Subject to such recommendations 
President Hoover may make to meet t 


as | 
he | 


|emergeney arising from the employment | 


situation, the short session of Congress 


| beginning Dec. 1, will enact no general | 


legislation of importance, according to} 
an oral statement Oct. 21 by Senator | 
Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, Senate majority | 


y bills, in the opinion 
: ile the chief work | 
) ; Ohio Senator*em+ | 
phasized that no radicat departure from} 
the general governmental policies of the} 
past two years will reach the statute | 
books. 

“Hands Off” Advised 

In the present economic situation, Sen-| 
ator Fess said, more beneficial results | 
can be obtained from a “hands-off” pol- 
icy,, leaving business to work out the 
situation confronting it, than from any 
attempt to legislate relief which might 
cause uncertainty and threaten govern- 
mental interference. 

“I believe that attitude is general and 
will bring its effect upon members of 
Congress at the coming sessioon,” said 
Mr. Fess. “There will be no legislation 


up Federal construction expenditures for | 
the relief of unemployment.” 

Senator Fess’s statement was made | 
hile the Cabinet Committee, named by | 
by which | 
cooperate 
al govern- | 
mental agencies in dealing with unem- | 
ployment during the Winter, was holding | 
its initial meeting under the chairman- 
ship of the Secretary of Commerce, Rob- 
ert P. Lamont. (Details in column 7, 
page 1). 

According to announcements which 

have been* made at the White House, | 





w 
President Hoover to plan means 
the Federal Government ma 


intensifying the program begun 10) 
months ago and found its chief expres- 
sion in speeding public building and con- 
struction work. In sympathy with this 
program Congress enacted several large 


|in the Summer misunderstandings arose | authorizations which will open the way 
| among distributors and the resulting sus-| for appropriations during the December | 


session. 
An enlargement of the public building | 
program (Public Law 85), passed by the 
last Congress in pursuance of this policy, | 
is one Of the authorizations by whose | 
direction appropriations may be made | 
| 
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Will Resume 
s to Orchardists | 


Federal Cooperation in Protecting Fruit From Damage 
Will Center in Pacific States; Vast Losses 


TS for resuming its fruit frost 
service to help orchardists avoid huge 
economic losses from the cold of the | 
Winter and early Spring, J. B. Kincer, | 
Chief of the Bureau’s Division of Ag- 
ricultural Meteorology, stated orally 
Oct. 21. Most of the Federal cooper- 
ation in this work will be in Califor- 
nia, Washington and Oregon. 

The following additional information | 
was made available by Mr. Kincer: | 
In California frost endangers citrus 

fruits like oranges and lemons during 
the period. from November to February 
and the work is to safeguard against | 
the freezing of practically ripe fruit on 
the trees. Sometimes the tempera- 
ture gets so low as to damage the 
trees themselves. By the end of Feb- 
ruary the danger to the citrus fruits 
is over in California but the danger is 
just beginning with the deciduous 
fruits, mostly apples and pears, in 
Washington and Oregon. 
The principal weather risk to fruit | 
growing in the United States is the | 
occurrence of frosts, especially in 


4 


HE Weather Bureau has completed | 


Averted in Previous Years 


Spring, the frost damage to fruit be- 
ing relatively much larger than to any 
other crop grown in this country. The 
apple is among the hardier fruits, 
blooms comparatively late, and it is 
less subject té frost than many others, 
yet it' has been estimated that frost 
causes an average loss in apples of 
some $40,000,000 a year. 

The Weather, Bureau saves fruit 
growers large sums through its fruit 
frost service. Nearly a dozen. trained 
men are assigned during the danger 
period each year to frost work in im- 
pertant fruit districts in the more 
western States, and special services 
are maintained in various other parts 
of the country. A new district was 
opened in southern Alabama recently. 

This work consists of temperature 
surveys, the issuing of forecasts and 
warnings of frost, experimental work 
as to the most effective and economi- 
cal methods of protection, and the giv- 
ing of advice to growers and pros- 
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—Chester A. Arthur, 


President of the United States, 


1881—1885 
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President May — 
Ask More Funds ~ 
For Employment 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


jn 


Request That Congress Lift 
Certain Restrictions Upon 
Money for Public Works 
Forecast at White House 


Diréctor Is Appointed 
For National Program 


Col. Arthur Woods Named by 
Mr. Hoover; Part-time Sys- 
tem for Workers Suggested 
By Mr. Lamont 


The first steps in the formation of 
a eerensl organization to aid in un- 
empl6yment relief were taken by’ 
President Hoover Oct. 21, with the 
announcement that a director for the 
program has been appointed and that 
the work will be done through co- 
operation with local welfare bodies 
and State officials. 


It was stated at the White House 
that the President probably will ask 
Congress to remove certain limita= 
tions on the amount of public con- ° 
struction funds which may be used 
in any period, so that construction 
may be carried on to the full extent) 
possible as plans and designs are 
completed. 

The Secretary of Commerce, Robert 
P. Lamont, suggested a “stagger sys" 
tem” of employment on public works 
so as to give employment to more 
workers, but for a shorter number of 
hours per worker. This system has 
proved successful in the Department 
of War, according to the Secretary 
of War, Patrick J. Hurley. ’ 

Col. Woods Director 

The President, it was announced ora! 
at the White House, has appointed Cok 
Arthur Woods, former Police Commis- — 


YOR Steed 


iis 


sioner of New York City and organizer | 
of the employment campaign for returns ~ 


ing veterans. after the World War, to 
take’ chargé of the new organization. The 
Cabinet committee appointed recentl; 
by the President to consider the unem- 
ployment problem, with Secretary Las 
mont as its chairman, will act in an ade 
visory capacity. 

Announcement of the selection of Col. 
Woods came immediately after the ad- 
journment of the first: meeting of the 
Cabinet committee which took the time 
on Oct. 21 whilch usually on Tuesdays 
is devoted to a meeting of the President 
with his Cabinet, The six Cabinet offi- 
cers at the meeting, with the exception 
of Attorney General William D. Mitchell, 
were members of the Cabinet commit- 
tee. Governor Eugene Meyer, of the 
Federal Reserve Board, was called and - 
sat during the entire time, from 10:30 
a, m. until approximately 1 p, m. 

Secretary Lamont said, upon leaving 
the White House after the conference, 
that it was only a preliminary meeting 
and definite steps toward organization 
would await further sessions, time for 
which is yet to be determined. It was 


. 
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Prison Farm Urged 
For West Virginia 


Suggested to Provide 


Work for Idle Inmates 
eines d 


State of West Virginia: | 
Charleston, Oct. 21, > 

A plan for the establishment of a 
prison farm to relieve the unemploy= 
ment situation at the State peniten- 
tiary and do away with the financial 
deficit at the prison was presented to 
Governor W. G. Conley by the State 
Board of Control Oct. 20 as a means of 
remedying existing eonditions. 

In addition to providing work for 700 
prisoners who have been idle since the 
Gordon East Coast Shirt Company with 
drew as an employer of labor several 
months ago, it was stated by the Board 
president, H. N. Bradley, a prison farm 
could produce food to be sold to thé 
other State charitable institutions. ‘ 

“The cost of operating the prison is” 
$400,000 a year,” Mr. Bradley said. “Al 
most balancing that sum is the $380, 
which the Board spent during the year 
ended June 30, 1929, for foodstuffs at the 
other institutions.” 

Such operation would not be in coms | 
petition with other West Virginia farms, | 
Mr. Bradley said, as practically all 
the produce which would be raised on 
prison farm now is brought into the 
State from Michigan and other Statess 
wes 


Employment Improves 
In Hard Coal Industry 


Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 21.—Anthracite ‘| 
employment and wage payments, afte 
declining in August, increased s av 
in September, according to indexes cor 
piled by the Federal Reserve Bank: 
Philadelphia, from reports to the. 
thracite Bureau of Information by 1 
collieries employing nearly 97,000 work 
ers, with a weekly pay roll of about) 
$2,900,000. a 

The employment index in Septem! 
as compiled by the bank, was 94.5 
the wage payments index was 78.1 
cent of the 1923-25 average, sho 
gains over the preceding month of 
and 16 per cent, respectively. In) 
parison with September, 1929, howey 
the reserve bank announces, the n 
ber of workers was about 10 pe 
smaller and the amount of w 
ings about 6 per cent less. 


ae. 
















































tis ar Contraet- 
“Asked for Navy 
Yard in Brooklyn 








ie 


ter of Representative Cel- 


Making Bid Public 


Award of the construction of the 15th 
-eruiser of the London Treaty allotment 
to the Brooklyn Navy Yard is urged by 
presentative Celler (Dem.), of Brook- 
“lyn, N. Y., in a letter to the Secretary 
~of the Navy, Charles F. Adams. 
'. Declaring that “the Brooklyn Navy 
Ward is entitled to an immediate share 
ff our program of shipbuilding,” Mr. 
tier requested Secretary Adams to an- 
‘swer charges that the Brooklyn yard bid 
‘on the airplane carrier recently awarded 
the Newport News Shipbuilding &, Dry 
Dock Company, had been made public to 
‘outside parties before the bids were 
closed. 
.. The figure never left the offices of the 
«Department of the Navy, the Secretary, 
Charles Francis Adams, stated orally in 
reply to questions Oct. 21. 
’ The bid was asked from the Brooklyn 
yard, the Secretary said, “in early Feb- 
ruary” and was in reality $200,000 higher 
than the bid of the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company. When 
compared “on an equal basis” there was 
no question about the low bid, he said. 


Three Objections Stated 


There are three objections to building 
the ship at Brooklyn, Mr. Adams said. 
In addition to the fact that the Brooklyn 
bid was not the lowest, he cited the ne- 
cessity for keeping within the appropria- 
tion, pointing out “you can never be sure 
what a Navy yard job will cost,” and 
the inability of the Brooklyn Yard to 
assemble a sufficient personnel of -expe- 
rienced draftsmen. ; 
“ The request of Representative Celler 
that the Navy give the job of building 
the fifteenth cruiser to the Brooklyn 

rd will be “given every consideration,” 
‘Mr. Adams asserted. The Department 
“pointed out that the cruiser “New Or- 
‘Teans” is scheduled to be constructed at 


yn. 

No formal bid was asked from the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, it was stated or- 
ally _o Aide for Navy Yards, Capt. 
Y. 8. liams, and the figure submitted 
as a confidential estimate was used only 
as a “rough estimate” upon which to 
ase plans for construction of the new 
carrier. 

The Department explained that the} 
$19,000,000 appropriation was divided 
into two items—$14,000,000 for hull and 
machinery and $5,000,000 for armor and 
-armament—im order that the approxi- 
mate total construction cost of the new 
ship might be reached. This “arbitrary 
decision,” it was said, was based on the 
Brooklyn yard’s estimate. . 


Bid Entered Later 


Several months elapsed between the | 
recéipt of the estimate from Brooklyn, 
the Department added, and the time the} 
advertisement for bids was requested. 
Th Brooklyn yard subsequently asked 
that its estimate be entered as a bid, 
the Department said. There were no 
plans, however, for constructing the car- 
wzier at. Brooklyn, it was explained, since 
@ cruiser already has been assigned to 
that station for building. 

Representative Celler’s letter addressed 
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| subject of the A 
| Act and they deeply appreciate the fair 












Limit of ‘Daytime’ 





Court to Decide if 15 Minutes 
After Sundown Is Day 
~ Or Night 





Department Replies to Let- Construction of the word “daytime” 


as contained in search warrants is in- 
volved in a case pending in a Federal 


ler Mentioning Charges of | court in Florida in which it is alleged 


that the search was begun 15 minuies 
after official sundown, according to a 


statement issued at the Departmeént of}, 


Justice Oct. 21, which follows in full 
text: ‘ 

A report has reached the Departmeft 
of Justice from Florida regarding a ‘case 
pending in the Federal court .in which 
is involved the construction of the word 
“daytime,” as contained in a search war- 


rant. One George W. Moore was tried |. 


in the State court on the cha of hav- 


ing fired upon Government officers, kill-}- 


ing two, while they were engaged in a 
search of his house armed with a search 
warrant. , 

The tiral resulted in an acquittal of 
Moore, the court excluding evidence that 
the search was sought to be made under 
a warrant, because the search was begun 
after sunset. Another indictment has 
been returned against Moore charging 
him with resisting Government officers 
with a deadly weapon while they were 
in the execution of & search under a 
warrant, 


The warrant was restricted to “day- 
time” search. Search is alleged to have 
been made 15 minutes after official sun- 
|down and it is the contention of the 
Government that this is. still “daytime.” 
There are ‘conflicting decisions in various 
Federal courts on the construction of 
the word “daytime.” 


Agricultural Chiefs 
Outline Relief Plans 


Winter Farming of Crops 
Producing Spring Yields 
Is Suggested 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
committee and were instrumental in 
bringing about conferences between the 
discordant interests. 
arbitration committee was set up which 
has reviewed the case and made rec- 
ommendations for stabilization which, if 
followed, should be of permanent bene- 
fit to the industry. 

“As yet New England farmers have 
not allied themselves actively with the 
operations of the Federal Farm Board. 
They realize, however, the advantages 
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| Used by Weather Bureay to Aid For 
Involved in Suit (-> : = —— | diene 


United States Weather Bureau 


weather information to aid in control of forest fires include motorized 
radio units such as that shown in the 
observation stations similar to the one depicted in the inset photograph. | 
* The station here shown is located in Klamath National Forest, Calif. 


larger of the above photographs and 


Facilities used by the United States Weather Bureau in furnishing 





Through seven fire-weather warning 
stations covering heavily timbered States, 
|the ~Weather Bureau is aiding in pro- 
tecting vast economic assets in forest 
areas against destruction by fire, the 
Chief of thé Bureau’s Forecast Division, 





offered and the possible need for organi- 
zation by various commodity groups. 
They are at least open-minded upon the 
icultural Marketing 


have 
ederal 


treatment and consideration the 
received at the hands of the 
Farm Board.” 


Expenditures of States 


that, in the 40 States reporting on the 
work of the Stat@ Departments of Agri- 
culture, the aggrégate of their expendi- 
tures for that purpose is- $29,585,352, di- 
vided into a large number of activities. 
Much of this expense, he said, is offset 
by a sizable revenue received from sale 





to Secretary Adams (made public Oct. 
21) follows in full text: 

. My dear Mr. Secretary: As a repre- 
sentative from the Borough of Brooklyn, 
City of New York, I was interested in 
the estimate made by the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard in the sum of $15,580,000 for the 
building of.the new airplane carrier. I 
note now that the contract for this craft 
has been awarded to the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, 
whose bid, it is reported, is $20,000 under | 
the estimate of the Brooklyn yard. 

I have been informed that the Navy 
Department requested the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard to submit an estimate for the cost 
of construction of this vessel without | 
equipment or ordnance. An estimate was | 
promptly submitted. It is charged that | 
you or your subordinates, within 48 hours! 





after receipt of a confidential letter from | 


the Brooklyn Navy Yard containing this | 
estimate, made this estimate public to 
interested parties. Thereupon the New- 
port News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company offered a bid $20,000 under that 
of the Brooklyn yard. I respectfully ask 
the affirmation or denial of these facts. 
I hope that my information is incorrect. 
It would indeed be a sad commentary 
upon the fairness of securing bids for the 
building of naval vessels or for any pub- 
lie construction, if consideration of bids 
Was so partial and unfair. 


Award of Next-Cruiser Asked 
I invite your consideration also to the 
desirability of awarding the fifteenth 
cruiser of the London naval allotment 
to the Brooklyn Navy Yard, now that the 


fourteenth, to wit, cruiser No. 38, has| 


been alloted to Puget Sound Navy Yard 
and the new aircraft carrier to Newport 
News. 


Heretofore the Brooklyn, Navy Yard| 


did considerable repairs upon naval ves- 
sels, but since most of the maneuvers 
and operations of our fleets. have been 
transferred to the Pacific Ocean, most 
of that work has been likewise trans- 
ferred to the West coast. The Brooklyn 
yard simply receives a few crumbs of 
work. It is a well-equipped yard, ex- 
pensively maintained. It is being treated 
to a process of attrition. This is like 
maintaining an expensive garage for a 
tiny Austin car. Under such conditions 
@ private concern would naturally go out 
of business. 

Furthermore, the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
already has plans that may be used for 
the construction of this fifteenth cruiser. 
I am informed that this cruiser is of the 
Same tonnage and construction as the 
“Pensacola” recently completed at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. I am reliably in- 
formed that these “Pensacola” plans are 
worth, conservatively, $800,000, repre- 


senting months of toil and effort on the | 


part of naval draftsmen and architects. 
Awarding of the building of this cruiser 


to the Brooklyn Navy Yard would in- | 


volve the saving of this money. Further- 


more, all these ships eventually come to | 


the Brooklyn Navy Yard, after construc- 
tion, for the purpose of fire control. 


Yard Well Equipped 


The Brooklyn Navy Yard is well 
equipped ; it has an exceptional personnel 
fonsisting of well-trained men of many 


rs’ experience. It has a tradition 


@urpassed. Brooklyn has thousands of 
Men unemployed. Many of them are 
‘machinists, iron moulderers, chippers, 
eaulkers, etc., all formerly employed at 
1 ool ard. Their unemployment creates 
leulable suffering and privation. 

The London Treaty stipulates that the 
contract for this fifteenth cruiser must 


excellence in shipbuilding that is un- | 


of stamps, tags, licenses, etc. 

He said a saving might be effected in 
the field of intrastate quarantine and a 
big loss to the farmers thereby pre- 
vented. He suggested consideration of 
the advisability of a committee being cre- 
ated to consider economies in the various 
State departments. 


The present economic status of farmers | 


in the United States was picturecdkin ad- 
dresses by State officials representing 
six of the seven regional districts of the 
organization. 


At the opening session, the speakers 
were President Felker, Secretary Treas- 
urer Gilbert, and, for the regional dis- 
tricts, Commissioner Frank P., /Wash- 
burn, of Augusta, Me., for New England; 
Commissioner William A. Graham, N. C., 
for the Virginias, Carolinas, Georgia 
and Florida; Commissioner W. J. Fitts, 
Nashville, Tenn., for that State, Okla- 


homa, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, | 


Texas, and Arkansas; Commissioner 


| Herbert E. Powell, Lansing, Mich., for | 


| Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, [llinois, Wis- 
| consin and Kentucky; Secretary Mark G. 
Thornburg, Des Moines, Iowa, for Iowa, 
| Nebraska, Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas 
j and the Dakotas; and Commissioner John 
|S. Welch, Boise, Idaho, for that State, 


Fewer Handkerchiefs 
For Women Produced 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
decrease in value amounted to 9.4 per 
cent, which would indicate that the aver- 
age cost of these handkerchiefs for la- 
dies was less than in 1927, 


kerchiefs made for every person in the 
United States, though these figures could 
not actually apply since a great number 
of these handkerchiefs are exported to 
other countries. There were about 481,- 
000,000 handkerchiefs made last year 
|and the total value of these products 
was $28,017,856, though the value of the 
products of the whole industry amounted 
to $30,137,124, a decrease of 4.6 per cent 
|compared with 1927. 


than the decrease in the nufber of wage 
earners in the two-year period. There 
was a slight decrease in the value that 
was added to these products by manu- 
facture compared with: 1927. While 
there was a decrease ‘in the cost of ma- 
terials, containers for products, fuel; and 
purchased electric current, these figures 
for 1929 are not strictly comparable with 
the preceding census year, because of the 
fact that.the schedule for 1927 provided 
for the inclusion of data on the cost of 
shop supplies, whereas that for 1929 
stated that such data should not be in- 
cluded. . 
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be awarded prior to 1933. In view of 
the present depression, why can not the 
keel of this ship be laid immediately 
|in order to relieve to that extent the 
| hardships of the present economie dis- 
turbance? This would he consistent with 
| the protestations made at Washington 
by the Administration that the build- 
ing of public projects might well be 
anticipated. Instead of building this ship 
after 1933, build it before 1933. You 
have awarded the aircraft carrier to 
Newport News, which has sufficient work 
of both a public and private nature. The 
| Brooklyn Navy Yard is entitled to an 
immediate share in your program of 
shipbuilding. 











President Felker in his address said | 


Last year there were about four hand- | 


| The drop in wages paid out was greater | 


Edgar B. Calvert, stated orally Oct. 21. 
This work is carried on in cooperation 
with forest officers with a view to pro- 
viding advance information against dan- 
gerous conditions that menace the big} 
timber areas, 


The following additional information 
was made available by Mr. Calvert: 


| The Weather Bureau has a well-or-! 
ganized project having for its purpose 
jaid to forestry agenrite in the protec- 
tion of forests against fires. 
caused by fires run to enormous propor- 
tions. he Federal Government, the 
States and the owners of large timber 
tracts closely cooperate in exercising 
measures of protection. 


Weather, of course, is one of the major | 


The losses | 


factors not only in the inception of the 
fires but in their spread and control. For | 
example, in much of the heavily tim- 
bered areas on the Pacific Coast, espe- 
cially in the mountain regions, nearly 75 
er cent of all forest fires are caused b 
ightning. In other sections, with hi h 
temperatures and low humidities, the | 
forest cover becomes highly inflammable. 
When these conditions are accompanied 
by high winds, a mere spark will cause 
\a fire, which soon might get beyond con- 
trol and destroy thousands of acres of 
valuable timber. 


Warns of Dangerous Conditions 
The Weather Bureau has a service 
known as the fire-weather warning serv- 
ice, designed to give forestry protection 
agents advance advices and warnings of 





Utah, Wyoming, Montana, Arizona, Col- 
orado, and California. It was announced 
that later on Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles P. Jordan, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
will appear for the district embracing | 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, New 
Jersey and New York. 

The Director of Regulatory Work of 
the Department of Agriculture, Dr. W. | 
G. Campbell, in an address, suggested 
the importance of closer contact between 
|the association and the Department in 
| matters of Federal legislation, especially | 
| before enactment of Federal laws, and| 
|cited as an instance the good the State! 
|¢ommissioners and secretaries of agri-| 
}culture could have accomplished in the 
| framing . of a national seed’ law. He | 
said that the closer contact would be) 
mutually helpful to the States and the 
| Federal Government. 

President Felker and Secretary-Treas- 
urer Gilbert for the association said the 
Suggestion was a very important one and 
would probably lead to action by the 
association with a view to cooperated 
views of the State authorities and. the 
Federal authorities on Federal legisla- 
tion regarding agriculture. 





mission, residents of distant States will | 
ke given preference over residents of | 


of temporary guplayenent in the De- | 
j nextioont at Washington. 


those living in States in arrears under 
the apportionment law are available, 
The Commission’s announcement fol- | 
| lows in full text: 
The Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces a change in its policy of certify- 
ing eligibles for temporary employment 
in the Departments at Washington. 
Heretofore practically all temporary po- 
sitions in the departmental service have 
been filled by persons living in Washing- 
ton or within commuting distance of the 
city. Under the new policy residents of 
| all the States will be encouraged to ac- 
cept the temporary appointments and 
; District of Columbia eligibles will not 








'Federal Bureau Maintains Seven Stations Equipped to 
Spread Warnings in Heavily Wooded Areas 


;warning districts maintained by the 


|paratus and radio receiving sets. 


|fornia and the truck unit was imme- 


| pack-trains with additional fire-fighting 
|equipment and about 75 more men, ad- 


|resulted in the saving of about $5,000, 


Civil Service Eligibles From States 
Given Priority for Temporary Jobs 





Commission Fixés Policy Placing District of Columbia 
Residents Under Those of States in Arrears 





the District of Columbia in the awarding | 


District 6f Columbia eligibles will not | ment indicates the practicability of the 
be certified, the announcement said, when | new plan, 





Service by Weather Bureau Assists 
Campaigns Waged on Forest Fires 


these conditions. This service permits 
them to take advance precautionary 
measures, such as increasing the look- 
outs, putting fire apparatus in readiness 
and the holding of men in preparation 
for attacking any fires that may break 
out. 

When conditions are exceptionally se- 
rious, logging operations are stopped, 
mills shut down and their crews held in 
readiness for firefighting. 

There are seven of these fire-weather 


Weather Bureau, with a trained mete- 
orologist in charge, whose duty it is to 
issue the daily forecasts to the fire ward- 
ens during the seasons of menace. The 
districts are: California, with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco; Washington State, 
with headquarters at Seattle; Oregon, 
with headquarters at Portland; Montana 
and northern Idaho; with headquarters 
at Spokane; southern Idaho, with head- 
quarters at Boise; Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago; and the New England States and 
Adirondacks in New York, with head- 
quarters at Boston. 


Mobile Weather Station 

A special feature of the work as con- 
ducted in California is the operation of 
a truck equipped with See 

his 
truck is in charge of meteorologists, with 
an assistant who is a radio operator. 
When notified of an extensive forest 
fire, this truck immediately proceeds to 
the scene of the fire, 

Weather reports are collected by 
radio, are chart-made, and constant ad- 
vices are given to the fire-fighters re- 
garding any chang 
would increase the difficulties of fightin 
the fires or -6f conditions which woul 
be advantageous to control. An example 
of the latter occurred last Summer.| 
There was a serious outbreak of fire 
in the Klamath national forest in Cali- 





diately dispatched to the scene. 
cast service was given until the fir 
was under control. The meteorologist at 
one point, when the situation appeared 
to be yery serious; and the fire-fighters 
were considering calling for additional 


Fore- 


vised them that the humidity would rise 
and the wind would abate. This decided 
the fire-fighters not to call for the ad- 
ditional help and so avoided the unneces- | 
sary expense. The conditions as fore-| 
cast occurred and the fire was soon| 
under control. This decision not to call 
for the additional men and equipment 


just one instance in this work. 

During the off season for fires, the 
truck also ig used in visiting the various 
meteorological stations maintained in the 
forests, from which stations daily 
weather reports are received. by tele- 
phone and ere and used by the 
meteorologists in the preparation of the 
weather forecasts. 


Under a new policy recently announced | be certified when those living in States | 
i . . . . . es 
| by the United. States Civil Service Com- | in arrears under the aunoriibinent law 


are available. 

The initial effort in this direction will 
be made with stenographers and typists. 
The Commission onposts to extend the 
change to other positions if the experi- 


r 


Warnings on Frosts | 


gf conditions which |} 






est Fire Control 





' About to Be Resumed 


Weather Bureau Preparing 
To Help Orchardists Pro- 
tect Their Trees 


[Continued from'Page 1.] 

pective growers as to heating require- 
ments and susceptibility of localities to 
frost danger. 

’ Four new districts ate being opéned 
this season. One of them is for the Im- 
perial Valley of California, another for 
the Sacramento Valley of California— 
both ofthese for Winter work—and for 
the Sprit a new district will be opened 
with headquarters at eat, ash. 

The trained men engaged ifi this 
close out their operations in California 
and move, with their equipment, to 
Washington and Oregon and continue 
service there through the Spring for the 

rotection of the blossoms in the great 
ruit areas there. Service of a similar 
character in southern Alabama, with 
headquarters at Mobile, was begun a 
year ago and will be continued each 
Winter. The work in southern Alabama 
is in connection with the satsuma 
oranges. ‘ 

There are three general methods of 
frost protection, namely, conserving heat, 
stirring the air, and adding heat by 
means of fires. The most practical. and 
economical method, so far tested, for 
operation on a large scale, has been 
found to be the burning of a cheap grade 
of crude oil in specially constructed 








but inexpensive orchard heaters, with he 


from 50 to 100 to the acre, depending 
upon conditions to be met. 
Temperature Survey System 

Temperature surveys are conducted by 
the installation of a large number of 
special stations equipped with thermo- 
graphs and thermometers in various 
parts of an orchard, or in different 
orchards of a locality, to establish the 
thermal relation an susceptibility to 
frost of localities having different to- 

ographic features, and also as an ai 

in selecting orchard sites where planting 
is contemplated. One location may be 
entirely unsuited for fruit growing and 
another near by, by reason of differences 
in topography, may be comparatively 
free from frost. y : 

In the forecast and warning service 
a specialist is assigned to a given dis- 
trict, where 25 to 40 stations are estab 
lished. A key station is set up and the 
relation between the temperature at this 
and the several substations determined, 
which is fairly constant during frosty 
weather. eee the use of the weather 
map, showing the distribution of atmos- 
pheric pressure and general weather con- 
ditions over large areas, and with sup- 
plemental local observations as to the 
moisture content of the atmosphere, as 
shown by the relative humidity and the 
dew point, a forecast is made each after- 
noon of the expected minimum tempera- 
ture the following night at the key sta- 
tion. The growers are notified of ex- 
pected minimum temperatures by a spe- 
cially arranged system of distribution. 
One may be told to prepare for firing the 
latter part of the following night, and 
another that his orchard will be in no 
danger. 

ery accurate forecasts are made. In 
one district this year 95 forecasts were 
made of temperatures near the danger 
point. These were very definite as to 
the actual minimum temperature that 
was expected, and in 91 per cent of the 
cases the forecast was correct to within 
2 degrees or less, while in the others 
the variations were only slightly greater. 
The work in all other districts showed 
similar results. 

The success that has attended the spe- 
cial warning service and its practical 
application to fruit growing is attested 
by the fact that approximately half the 
expenses of the service is paid by the 


| growers themselves, in order that more 


extensive operations than the available 
funds of the Weather Bureau will permit 
may be had, In the vicinity of Pomona, 
Calif., there were during the 1922 freeze, 
for example, approximately 7,000 acres 
of citrus otchards equipped for firing, 
and there were consumed during that 
season about 1,380,000 gallons of oil. The 
information supplied by the Weather 
Bureau prevented the unnecessary burn- 
ing of a very much larger quantity, 
which, together with other services ren- 
deréd, saved the growers hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in this one district, 
as stated by officials of the producers’ 
organization. 

Experimental and. informational work 
comprises the testing, under actual or- 
chard conditions, of various devices for 
frost protection; determining the relative 
effectiveness of different kinds of heaters; 
testing personally-owned thermometers 
for use of the growers; and giving ad- 
vice as to the proper exposure of in- 
struments in an orchard. A single pur- 
chase of more than 1,600 thermometers 
was recently made by an organization 
| of the California Fruit Growers. These 
| were tested by the Weather Bureau and 
all that were found correct were sold 
by the organization to their members 
at cost. The practice of orchard heat- 


Western States. 





The Civil Service Commission states 
|that it feels that the distribution of 
temporary appointments among the sev- 
eral States is in accordance with the 
principle of the apportionment provision 
of the civil service law. 

It is believed that many persons living 
;at a distance from Washington would be 
willing to accept temporary appointment 

for a period of three months or six 
months, especially as there would be 
| prospect of permanent appointment in 
| the case of those whose services proved 
satisfactory and whose namés were 
reached in the order of certification for 
permanent positions. 





Senate Candidate Reports 
Preelection Expenses 


Election expenditures of $4,000 and 
‘contribution of $1,500 have been re- 
ported to the Secretary of the Senate 
| by Thomas F, Bayard, candidate for the 
‘Senate in Delaware. 


| The contribution was received from | 
the National Democratic Senatorial Cam- | 


paign Committee, Mr. Bayard reported. 

The expenditures were $1,000 each to 

the Democratic City Committee of Wil- 

mingted, and the Democratic committees 

is ti a counties of Newcastle, Sussex and 
en 


,| ber camps. 


work | 
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ing is growing rapidly, especially in the: 
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Bar on Canadian 
Lumbermen Sought 





Bay State Governor Suggests 
All Permits of Such Work- 
ers Be' Revoked 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts! 

Boston, Oct. 21, 
The révocation of permits now in force 
permite ng Canadian lumbermen to work 
the United States was suggested by 
Governor Frank G. Allen Oct. 20 in a 
telegram to the Secretary of Labor, 
James J. Davis, following the Secretary's 
action in announcing that no additional 

importations will be permitted. 


Massachusetts can supply all the men 
needed for this work, the, Governor said. 
His telegram follows in ‘full text: 

Have received the report that you have 
ordeted, stopped the importation of men 
from Canada to work in the Maine lum- 
That is good so far as it 
goes, now. respectfully request that 
you revoke the permite now in forée so 
that lumbermen from this State may 
have an opportunity for work this Win« 
jter. The Commissioner of Labor of this 
| State reports that we can supply all men 
needed for this work. 


Inquiry in Tennessee 
Finished by Senators 


Committee Says Charges Se.' 
rious Enough to Bar Nom. 
inees Were Not Proved 


Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 21.—The Senate 
Campaign Funds Committee received evi- 
dence of no charges serious enough to 
disqualify Cordell Hull or Senator W, BE. 
Brock, minority candidates for the long 
and short senatorial terms, during its 














tion in Tennessee, the Committee an- 
nounced last night. 

Chairman Gerald P. Nye (Rep.), of 
North Dakota, and Senator Robert tact 
ner (Dem.), of New York, the two mem- 
bers of the Committee that visited Ten- 
nessee, said, after an all-day hearing 
here, that they had found “no substan- 
tial grounds for the more serious 
charges” preferred in connection with the 
conduct of the Democrati¢c senatorial 
primary in Memphis and Shelby County 
last August. 

The Committee was told of alleged re- 
peating by Negro voters in a Democratic 
senatorial primary, and of other alleged 
irregularities, Investigation was made 
into,one precinct in Shelby County where, 
it was testified, there did not appear to 
75 persons, yet 2,000 voters were 
registered. 

‘The Committee is not prepared to 
say whether the work of the Committee 
in Tennessee is ended,” Chairman Nye 
announced at the conclusion of the hear- 
ing. “There are some loose*énds in the 
State but they may not be of sufficient 
consequence to warrant further hear- 
“ye in the State.” 

egarding the balloting in Shelby 
County the Chairman said: ‘“‘While there 
was ho substantiation for most of the 
charges, I believe it fair to add that I 
am not inclined to complimeht anyone 
on the conduct of the primary. The 
law was not followed to the letter, to 
say nothing of the spirit, but that is 
not a matter for us.” 

James M. Chamberlain, chairman of 
the Democratic executive committee and 
primary board in Macon County, Tenn., 
told how the primary election was held 
in his county. Voters wére not required 
to pay poll taxes or régister and the bal- 
lot boxes were cigar boxes, sometimes 
tied up with a string, he said. “We've 
never réquired poll taxes up there,” Mr. 
Chamberlain testified. “I’ve been voting 
for 17 years\and never paid a poll tax 

et and the old men tell me they never 
ave.” 

Mr. Nye said that J. P. Owen, defeated 
candidate for Congress, had charged that 
ballots were marked for voters before 
they entered the booths 
County. 

“Why,” Mr. Chamberlain testified, “we 
never had booths. The ballots were on| 
the table and they were marked there 
and put in the box. Anyone could get 
an extra ballot if they wanted to but I 
don’t believe anybody ever did that. In 
fact I know they didn’t.” 

Chairman Nye has gotie to Omaha, 
where he said he ma 
immediately into 


in Macon 


reopen hearings 
Nebraska’s Republi- 


can primary. Senator Wagner left for 
New York. 
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President May ‘* 
Ask More Funds 
For Employment 





Request That Congress Lift 
Certain Restrictions ‘Upon 
Money for Public Works 
Forecast at White House 





[Continued from pope 1.) 

reliminary confer- 
ence was devoted chiefly to President 
Hoover’s outlining the situation and 
pointing out the general directions which 
the committee might take in. continuing 
and strengthening Federal activities to- 
ward the relief of unemployment. 

It was-said at the White House that 
the main essential in handling the un- 
employment problem is to develop an 
organization by way of cooperation with 
local and welfare bodies and State au- 
thorities. Nothing prescribed as to 
method has as yet been worked out on 
Federal public works, it was said. There 
is some limitation, it was explained, on 
the amount of funds that can be used 
in any period under the law. Therefore, 
it was said, President Hoover probably 
will ask Congress to remove restrictions 
so that the Federal Government can de- 
velop public works to the full extent 
under those works for which engineer- 
fng and architectural designs have been 
completed by the Federal Government. 

The Federal Government, it was ex- 
plained further, is proceeding with this 
work and will continue to the full ex- 
tent of its annual appropriations. The 
Government can, it was said, probably 
increase the outlay for public works if 
these restraints are removed. The 
drought, it was said, is a parallel prob- 
lem and will hdve to be worked out in 
cooperation with the unemployment prob- 


em. 

In the main, it was explained further, 
the task before the Cabinet committee 
{s to secure coeperation with the whole 
eommunity—local, municipal, State and 
Federal agencies—in working out an or- 
ganization for handling the situation. 

From figures supplied by the Bureau 
of the Census and worked out by the 
Department of Labor index, it was 
stated, the extent of unemployment has 
reached a figure somewhere sround 
3,500,000. It was explained that the 
country always’ has approximately 
1,000,000 unemployed, usually occa- 
sioned by shifting from one job to an- 
other. This 1,000,000, it was said, can- 
not be considered as actually unemployed, 
but represents workers with interrupted 
income. : 
are one and three-fourths bread winners 
to every family, so that when carried to 
the last analysis the figures on unemploy- 
ment do not exactly represent the sit- 
vation. A contrast was madé with this 
number and the total population to fur- 
ther {illustrate that the statistics on un- 
employment need not be alarming. 

Problem Not Minimized 

Ht was stated that no attempt was be- 
ing madeto minimize the problem for it 
is recognizéd as a real one. However, 
the problem is a very substantial one to 
handle and faith was expressed in the 
capacity of the country to handle it and 
to carry the entire population through 
the Winter without any large degree of 
actual individual suffering. 

Secretary Lamont, while he stated that 
no detailed plan had yet been evolved, 
added that one-of the major steps to 
be tried would be a “stagger” system 
of empléyment on Government works, 
whereby a greater number of men would 
be employed, although each for lesser 
hours. d 

This svstem has already been tried 
with suecess by the Department of War, 
the Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, 
stated orally upon leaving the White 
House conference of the Cabinet com- 
mittee. It is now i. force in flood-control 
work on the Mississippi River below St. 
Louis, Secretary Hurley said, and he is 
considering expanding it throughout the 
Department of Wax’s entire operations. 

“Employing 2,000 men for three days 
a week instead of 1,000 for six days 
would at least provide a meal ticket for 
the greater number,” said Mr. Hurley. 

Secretary Hurley added that his De- 
partment expects to spend all available 
money that contemplates the actual em- 
as a of additional persons. 

yr. Woods has accepted. President 
Hoover’s offer and will arrive in Wash- 
ington on Oct. 22 to take up his new 
work, it was announced orally at the 
White House later in the day. 
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ress Wireless 
| 


Asks Relaxing of | 
Restraint Orders 


District of Columbia Court 
Of Appeals Told of Its 
Position in Continental 


Short Wave Case 


Request that restraining orders in the 
continental short wave case be relaxed 
in so far as they affect the use of chan- 
nels allocated Press Wireless, Inc., for 
the creation of a world-wide news-gather- 
ing radio network, was made before the 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals 
on Oct. 21 in a reply brief filed by Louis 
G. Caldwell, counsel for Press Wrieless, 
and former general counsel of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. 

Replying to oral arguments presented 
by the three appellants in the short-wave 
litigation before the court on Oct. 13 and 
14, Mr. Caldwell urges the court to make 
available to Press Wireless the seven 
transoceanic and 20 continental short- 
wave channels which are involved in the 
case, and which, have been allocated to 
the company by the Commission. “We 
urge,” he states, “that this court re- 
lieve Press Wireless, Inc., from the re- 
striction from which it has suffered ever 
since its organization in not being per- 
mitted to use the channels which the 
Commission allocated to it, all of which 
are immediately necessary to the success- 
ful conduct of its business.” 

Acts as “Friend of Court” 
The brief is filed amicus curiae, or as 


a “friend of the court,’ since Press 
Wireless is not an appellant, from the | 
Commission allocation of the continen- | 


tal short wave spectrum for point-to- 


point service in competition with estab-| 
The appellants are’ 


lished wire lines. 
Intercity Radio Telegraph Company, 
RCA Communications, Inc., and the 
Mackay Radio & Telegraph Company, 
which either were denied outright or in 
part their requests for frequencies with 
which to establish nation-wide radiotele- 
graphic networks. 
frequencies, or t ‘ 
oun, were awarded the Universal Wire- 
less Communications Co., Inc., now in 
hands of receivers. 
ae of certain of the appellants 
in the oral arguments that Press Wire- 
less is not in fact a public utility and 
that it is not representative of the en- 
tire press of the Nation, are answered 
in the reply brief. 
present stockholders of the company 
are “six important newspapers In the 
United States,’? Mr. Caldwell asserts that 
the reason other newspaper interests 
have not purchased stock is explained 
“by the pendency of this litigation for 


nearly a year and a half, by the pendency | 


of stay orders which have prevented 
Press Wireless, Inc., from using 7 of 
its 20 transoceanic channels and all 20 
of its domestic channels, and by the nat- 
ural hesitancy of others to invest funds 
in such a state of affairs.” 3 

The brief also denies the suggestions 
made that the press as a group “can- 
not be expected to work in harmony. 
While it is true that there were dissen- 
tions in certain hearings before the Com- 
mission, he states that these were tran- 
sient in nature, and arose because the 
Commission told corporations “to agree 
among themselves as to how 20 channels 
should be divided among them.” 5 

The conclusion of Mr. Caldwell’s brief 
follows in full text: 

On the record before this court, Press 
Wireless, Inc., has no direct interest in 
the disposition which this court may 
make of the 40 channels allocated to 
Universal Wireless Communication Com- 
pany, although the 20 domestic chan- 
nels allocated to the press will, on the 
basis of present estimates, hardly prove 
adequate to the press needs. We urge, 
however, that this court relieve Press 
Wireless, Inc., from the restriction from 
which it has suffered ever since its or- 
ganization in not being permitted to use 
the channels which the Commission allo- 
cated to it, all of which are immediately 
necessary to the successful conduct of 
its business. : 

As has been explained to this court 
in suggestions heretofore filed, Press 
Wireless, Inc., has been unable to com- 
municate over medium and short dis- 
tances, such as between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, Boston and New York, 
New York and Washington, etc., all of 
them important news centers. We urge 
the court not to involve Press Wireless, 
Inc., in further endless hearings and 
proceedings which may further delay and 
postpone its project and deprive the 
press of the benefits of, its own radio 
system for a further period of time. 

None of appellants has been able to 
point out any reason for reversing or 
modifying the Commission’s decisions on 
the press allocations of 20 transoceanic 
and 20 domestic high frequency chan- 
nels. {he financial responsibility of 
Press Wireless, Inc., is not questioned. 
We ask, therefore, that the Commission’s 
decisions on the press allocations be af- 
firmed. 


Delaware and Hudson | 


Called Freight Limits 


® I. C. C. Told Those Rivers Are 


. 


Logical ‘Breaking’ Points 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 21—Milton P. 
Bauman, traffic expert for the New York 
and New Jersey Business Associates, tes- 
tified Oct. 21, under cross-examination 
by counsel for the railroads, that the 
Delaware River was the logical rate- 
breaking point on the south and the Hud- 
son River on the north, rather than Tren- 
ton, as he had previously testified in the 
hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the complaint of the State 
of New Jersey, against free railroad 
lighterage across the harbor. : 

The complaint alleges that free light- 
erage is discriminatory against New 
Jersey in favor of New York, and the 
former seeks to abolish the free service. 
In view of Mr. Bauman’s testimony, it 
was contended on behalf of the carriers 
that Camden should pay a higher freight 
rate than the port of New York, 

Mr. Bauman also testified that the 
New York City freight rate on fifth and 
sixth class freight is higher than the 
same classes in New Jersey. He was 
permitted to place ir. evidence a letter 


written by the New Haven Railroad a| 


few years ago complaining of an exces- 
sive cost of handling freight in New 
York harbor by lighterage and reserving 
the right to divert freight to rail when- 
ever expedient. 

William H. Chandler, traffic manager 
for the Merchants Association, and coun- 
sel representing other New York inter- 
ests, brought out that conditions in the 
port were different today from what they 
were at the time the letter was written. 


The bulk of these| 
40 out of the 88 avail-| 


Pointing out that) 


Congress Enacted | 
646 Public Laws 


Legislative Volume Since Be-| 
ginning of Special Ses- 
sion Tabulated 


Since it was first called together in 
special session on Apr, 15, 1929, the 71st 
Congress has enacted 646 public laws 
and 281 private laws, according to rec- 
ords of the House document rooii. 
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History of Aviation Depicted in National Museum 


In the House, 13,313 bills, 397 joint) 


resolutions, 44 concurrent resolutions and 
293 simple resolutions, have been intro- 
duced. Senators, according to the rec- 
ords, have introduced 4,782 bills, 206 joint 
resolutions, 33 concurrent resolutions and 
307 simple resolutions, 


An analysis by Capitol officials shows 
that 540 public laws and 106 public reso- 
lutions have become statutes (joint reso- 
lutions have the same force when enacted 
as bills). Privaté laws which have been 
enacted by this Congress number 280 
and private resolutions 1. 


The records show that included in 
the 280 private laws which are chiefly 
pension and claims measures, were five | 
omnibus pension bills which combined | 
2,512 House and 907. Senate bills. . 
| In the regular session of the Seventy- 
first Congress which adjourned July 3,| 
7,966 House and 4,981 Senate bills and | 
' joint resolutions were introduced. | 


‘And Given Temporary. 
‘Operating. Licenses’ 


More Than 50 Are Placed! 
On Probationary Status 


Pending Determination of 
Their Cases 


._ More than 50 broadcasting stations 
|in various parts of the country on Oct. | 
| 21 were cited by the Federal Radio Com- 
;mission for violation of Commission 
regulations and given temporary or pro- 
bationary licenses, pending determina- 
tion of the cases. 

The Commission at the same time re- 
newed, for the regulation license period 
of three months from Nov. 1, the licenses 
|of all other broadcasting stations in good 
standing, but appended to the licenses 
of a group of 24 stations operating on 13 
cleared channels certain conditions, as it 
did in the cases of eight stations which 
now have appeals pending in the courts 
bearing upon Commission actions af- 
fecting their licenses. 

Reasons for the issuance of proba-| 
tionary licenses were not divulged by} 
the Commission in each specific case, | 
but it announced that they were general 
charges of failure to operate in the pub- | 
lic interest. Among the allegations 
against the stations are failure to an- 
nounce phonograph records as such; ex- 
cessive deviation from assigned frequen- 
cies, causing interference; failure to ‘an- 
nounce call letters at 15-minute inter- 
vals; broadcasting with power in excess 
of that authorized, and similar infrac- 
_— of regulations and of the radio 
| law. 








Licenses for One Month 


| The Cominission continued for a one- 
|month period the licenses of a score of 
| broadcasting stations. which were cited 
Aug. 1 for violation of regulations, and | 
|which have been cited to show cause! 
why their licenses should not be re- 
voked. The temporary extensions were 
granted pending the determination of! 
these cases. ° 

In the cases of 37 other stations, the | 
Commission granted 30-day licenses, be- | 
}ginning Nov. 1, “pending an investiga- | 
tion of various charges made against | 
them.” Five other stations were given | 
temporary licenses for the regulation 
|three-month period, pending action by the | 
Commission, after hearing, on their ap- 
| Pientions for renewal. 

In the cases of the 24 cleared channel 
| stations, the Commission extended their 
\licenses for the regular 90-day period 
|“subject to change by the Commission 
|if and when during this license period the 
Commission shall put into effect the pro- 
visions of Gen. Order No. 87, as 
amended.” This General Order provides 
for the shifting of the assignment of 
these stations, so as to afford greater 
|geographical and frequency separation 
| with the purported aim of reducing cross- 
talk interference for the listener. Sev- 
‘eral of the stations involved obtained re- | 
straining orders from the Supreme Court 
|of the District of Columbia or from the 
|Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
|lumbia preventing the Commission from 
disturbing their assignments during the 
pendency of the litigation. 

The stations which were given con- 
| ditional licenses because of appeals they 
|have pending, with stay orders, are 
|KYW, Chicago; WHAS, Louisville; 
WHAM, Rochester, N. Y.; WCBM, Balti- 
}more; WGBS, New York; WICC, Hart- 
| ford; and KFKB, Milford, Kans. : 
Stations given 30 days’ licenses begin- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.] 


Medal Recommended 
For Byrd Expedition! 





‘Fine Arts Commission Sends | 
| Winning Design to Navy 


The recommendation of the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts for the design of a 
medal to be presented to the 117 mem-| 
bers of the Byrd Antarctic Expedition 
was received Oct. 21 by the Secretary 
| of the Navy, Charles Francis Adams, and 
the decision of acceptance will be made 
within the next few days. The announce- 
ment follows in full text: : 

Secretary of the Navy Charles Francis 
Adams today received the reeommenda- 
tion of the Commission of Fine Arts for 
the design of a medal to be presented 
to the officers and men of the Byrd Ant- 
arctic Expedition. Decision on accept- 
ance of the design will be made within 
the next few days by the Secretary of 
|the Navy, following recommendations of 
Rear Admiral Frank B. Upham, United 
States Navy, Chief of the Bureau of Nav- 
igation, Navy Department. 

Seventeen designs wer submitted by | 
artists to the Navy Department and 
referred to the Commission of Fine 
Arts. The sum of $1,000 will be paid to 
'the contestant whose design is finally | 
| approved by Secretary Adams. | 
| The winning design will be cast by ‘the 
| United States Mint into gold, silver and | 
bronze medals, which will be awarded as 





| Mythological Flights 


| Aeronautics Designs 


|mever flew, but all of which figure in 
|the history of the development of the 


originals and copies of some of the de- 


| France, 


chines for lifting vertically, still in the! 





| designated by the Secretary of the Navy 
to the 117 members of the Byrd Expedi- 
tion. 


An aeronautical collection at the National “Museum, 
Washington, D. C., traces the history of flight by man 
from its background of myth and legend to the posi- 
The collection, which in- 


tion it now has attained. 


Ancient Myths Pictured as Introduction to Examples of 
Modern Scientific Developments 


The aeronautical collection of the| 
National Museum, believed to be the best 


in the world, portrays the history of 
aeronautics and its present development, 
according to a handbook published by 
Paul. Edward Garber, assistant curator, 
divisions of mineral and mechanical 
technology, National Museum. An au- 
thorized summary of the information 
contained in the handbook follows: 
Through the medium of original speci- 
mens, accurate models, accessories and 


photographs, the progress of flying is; 


shown in the Museum. The visitor is 
conducted from the mythological back- 
ground, through the first designs and at- 
tempts, to the work of world famous 
pioneers, and their actual history-making 
originals. 

Because that recognized pioneer in the 
scientific study in the problems of flight, 
S. P. Langley, was secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution when he made 
his far-reaching aeronautical experi- 
ments, the collection is very rich in ex- 
amples of his work. 


The Government-owned Wright bi-| 


plane of 1908, the first airplane to be 
purchased by the Government, attracts 
much interest. The extensive develop-| 
ment of aircraft in the World War is 


Postwar exhibits include nearly every 
airplane which has made America promi- 
nent in flying. The collection is being 
constantly added to and improved, each 
accession being selected to fill existing 
gaps and to keep abreast of modern de- 
velopment in aeronautics. « 


Shown in Models 


The background of the aeronautical 
collection is composed of pictures and 
models of mythological and legendary 
accounts and the first attempts of man 
to fly. Included is-a model of the Greek 
god Hermes—the Roman Mercury—who 
was th: messenger of the gods and 
equipped with the winged! helmet and 
sandals for flight; Pegasus, the winged 
horse, and Icarus, the flying man, who 
flew too near the sun and melted the 
wax fastening of his wings. 

Next there is a design of the result! 
of the first practical work done in the| 
aviation world. This was effected by 
Leonardo da Vinci, Renaissance artist, 
who, after making a nexhaustive study 
of bird flight, designed a wing-flapping 
machine, which, although never built and 
not capable of having been operated by 
man, embodied sensible principles and 
was a noted advance over previous ideas. 
From his design there has been con- 
structed in the shops of the National 
Museum a model embodying Da Vinci’s 
ideas taken from his original manu- 
script. 


From Many Countries 


In the collection there are also various 
models of designs which were attempted 
by men throughout’ the world, some of 
which were practical and some of which 


airplane. The history is traced, in the 
collection, by originals and models of 
the originals of some of the first planes 
which actually flew and progresses to 


velopments which have been so rapid dur- 


;effort on the part of the designers and 


cylinder Liberty. engine, and in. addition 
represented by examples of American, | 
allied, and German war planes. | 





ing the 20th century. 


_ The World War aeronautic collection 
is especially interesting, comprising in| 


|it planes flown by American, allied and| 
| German aces. 
| American battleplane; the fighting plane’ 


In this group is the first 


used by Gen. William Mitchell, who com- 
manded the American air force in 
and the German Fokker D-7,| 
which was flown during the World War| 
by the ace of the German air forces, 


| Von Richtofen. 


Exhibit of Developments 
Since World War 


Originals, parts of originals, models, | 
or similar types of nearly every plane| 
which has figured in the great history | 
of aviation since the World War also} 
are exhibited in the collection. | 


The hull or body of the famous NC-4, 
the first plane to make a transatlantic 
flight in 1919; the De Haviland plane, 
which under the direction of Capt. St. 
Clair Street, made the flight from New 
York to Alaska in 1902; the T-2, which 
made the first nonstop transcontinental 
flight on this continent; the “Chicago,” 
one of two airplanes which completed) 
the first round-the-world flight; and Col. | 
Charles Lindbergh’s immortal “Spirit of 
St. Louis” in which he crossed the At- 
lantic alone, are among the aeronautical 
collection, 


In addition to the many historical 
airplanes mentioned, the Smithsonian 
collection in the Museum contains 
many other types of aireraft showing 
various stages of develojmental prog- 
ress. Among these are the original 
Berliner helicopter of 1924, which por-| 
trays the modern development in ma- 


experimental stage; and a racing plane, 
the one which won the Pulitzer trophy 
and the Schneider race of 1925. It isl 





| 
capable of a speed of over 250 miles an} 
hour and is a wonderful combination of 
power and aerodynamical efficiency. 

In regard to lighter-than-air craft or 


balloons, these are too large to exhibit 
in the Museum, but the collection in- 
cludes a model of the C-3 dirigible, nu- 
merous photographs of other types, and 
the original balloon basket and the 
aerostatic accessories which were car- 
ried aloft in the ascension of Capt., 
Hawthorne C. Gray on Nov. 4, 1927, 
when his instruments recorded an ele- 
vation of 42,470 feet, over eight miles, 
the greatest altitude ever attained by 
any man. 

The Museum has also an extensive col- 
lection of airplane engines, including an 
original Clement engine used by Santos 
Dumont in an early airship, and a Hendee| 
engine which furnished power for the| 
first’ mail-carrying plane in America in 
1911. The important Liberty engine used 
in World War aircraft and for many 
later flights, is very completely repre- 
sented. 

Here is shown the first one built, com-| 
pleted in 27 days after a superhuman 
manufacturers. It has also the first 12- 
a beautifully sectionalized Liberty, show- 
ing details of all parts. 

Near the N-C-4 is one of the Liberty’s 
which. powered the first Transatlaentic 
flight, and in the famous aircraft them- 
selves are the Liberty’s which powered 
the Alaskan, Nonstop, Transcontinental 
and World Flights. 

Various other engines.are shown, in- 
cluding the Curtiss 0-X-5, used in train- 
ing planes; the King Bugatti Duesen- 
berg, of 16 cylinders and 420 horse- 
power; Hispano Suiza engines, of 150} 
and 300 horsepower; the Curtiss D-12; 
Wright D-1 dirigible engine, built for 
the “Shenandoah” airship, and the Ro- 
tary Gyro, LeRhone and Gnome engines. 

A Wright Whirlwind engine, ‘used by 
Admiral Byrd in.his famous North Pole 
flight—the same type of engine as) used 
by Lindbergh, Chamberlin and Byrd in 
their Transatlantic flights of 1927—has 
been promised by the manufacturers. 
Likewise a Caminez engine will soon be 
added. 


Display of Accessories 
To Flying Machines 


Accessory exhibits include __ flying} 
equipment, ordnance, aircraft wing sec-| 
tions, propellers, etc. The Transatlantic! 
air-mail bag carried by Admiral Byrd in) 
the “America” is one of the most inter- 
esting exhibits. On the walls of the| 
Aircraft Building are nearly 300 framed 
photographs of various aircraft and 


\Closer 





aerial accomplishments. 

It is particularly fitting that the Na-| 
tional Museum should contain this col- | 
lection, the largest assemblage of fa-, 
mous aircraft in the world, for America) 
is the birthplace of the airplane and| 
may well be proud of the accomplish- 
ments of its air mail, civilian and mili- 
tary pilots, aeronautical manufactories 
and research: laboratories. 


| 


Cross-continent Air Route | 
Will Start October 25 


The new northern air mail line be-| 


|tween New York City and Los Angeles) 
|will be inaugurated Oct. 25, the Post 


Office Department announced Oct. 21, | 


The service is to be operated jointly by| 


corporations. e 

The Postmaster General. Walter F. 
Brown; the Second Assistant Postmaster | 
General, Warren I. Glover; and the Su-| 
perintendent of the Air Mail Service, 
Earl Wadsworth, probably will take part 
in the inaugural flight, it was stated. 

Further information made available 
by the Department follows: 

The new line will afford 36-hour serv- | 
ice across the continent. Ships will be 
flown only during daylight hours tntil 
beacon lanes are established. Planes will 
lie over in Kansas City overnight until 
day and night service is established. 


The Presidents Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Oct. 21, 1930 


10:30 a. m, to 12 m—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday 
and Friday of each week.) 

12 m. to 1 p. m—The President’s 
Cabinet Committee on the Unemploy- 
ment Problem met in the Cabinet Room 
to discuss plans for further unemploy- 
ment relief, 


12:30 p. m.—The Minister of the 
Irish Free State, Michael MacWhite, 
called to present Barry Egan and Sean 
French, both members of the Irish 
Free State Parliament. 

3 p. m.—The President was photo- | 
graphed with the delegates to the | 
World Convention of the Churches of 
Christ. 

Remainder of day—Emngaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. 





—Smithsonian Institution 


cludes original specimens of early planes, aircraft 
used in historic flights, accurate models, accessories 
and photographs, is housed in a specially built struc- 
ture. An interior view of this structure is shown above. 


: Aeronautic Exhibit at National Museum Retailing by Packers 
Radio Stations Cited _ Portrays History of Mechanical Flight 


Is Urged at Hearing 
By Food Specialist 


Relation Between 


Source and Distribution! 
Is Declared Beneficial by 
Witness 


The entrance of the national packers 
into the business of retailing meats, gro- 
ceries and other food products would be 
another big step, along with the growth 
and development of the retail chain-store 
system, toward closer integration of food 
supply sources and distribution, a trend 
which has been taking place noticeably 
in recent years, Victor H. Pelz, director 
of the editorial and research staff of the 
American Institute of Food Distribution, 
New York City, testified at the hearing 
of the packers’ case on Oct. 21. 

Mr. Pelz was called as a witness for 
the defendant packers—Swift & Co. and 
Armour and Co.—who are seeking a mod- 
ification of the 1920 “consent decree,” 
which prohibits their retailing of food, 
and who are now presenting their case 
before Associate Justice Jennings Bailey 
of the ‘Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. 

Sees General Benefit 1 

In response to questions by Harold B. 
Teegarden, Assistant to the Attorney 
General, of the Anti-trust Division, De- 
partment of Justice, which is opposing 
the modification; Mr. Pelz said that the 
trend toward integration of supply 
sources of food and distribution is bene- 
ficial to the consumer, producer, and dis- 
tributor. 


“The growth of the voluntary chain,” 
he said, “has intensified competition by 
enabling independent retailers to sell at 
prices which are in direct competition 
with corporate retail chain stores.” 

A voluntary chain, Mr. Pelz stated in 
answering questions of Frank J. Hogan, 
counsel for the packers, is a group of 
independently owned retail stores or- 
ganized for quantity purchasing, adver- 
tising, and other reasons. Basing his 
statement upon recent research along 
that line under his direction, Mr. Pelz 
said: “There are now a total of 551 vol- 
untary retail chain-store systems in the 
country, in which are included 59,640 
separate retail stores. Of the 28,621 of 
these stores on which reports were re- 
ceived, 13,377 handle fresh meat.” There 
are about 900 centrally owned corporate 
chain-store companies retailing food, op- 
erating between 60,000 and 65,000 retail 
stores. 

Bruce McCullock, editor of the Daily 
Journal-Stockman, Omaha, Nebr., testi- 
fied as to the highly competitive nature 
of the Omaha livestock market and said 
that “‘a few years ago all the livestock 
came to Omaha by train, whereas now 
about one-half of the total number of 
hogs (approximately 1,300,000 in 1929) 
and one-fourth the total number of cat- 
tle are brought to the Omaha market 
by automobile truck.” 

Arthur Judge, editor of the Canning 
Trade, Baltimore, told of the type of in- 
formation carried in his organ. He said 
that “‘any increase in the number of 
outlets for the products of the canners 
would undoubtedly benefit them.” The 
canners are generally rather weak in 
their sales organizations, particularly 
the small canners, who deal through 
brokers, he said. 


Pamphlets Distributed 
F. H. Sidney, connected with the com- 
merical research department of Swift & 


Co. Chicago, testified regarding the 
compilation and authority of a number 


|the T. A. T. and Western Air Express|of pamphlets and data relating to the 


business of Swift & Co. and competitors 
which were presented to him by counsel 
for the packers. 

Arthur A. Millett, Chicago, assistant 


|manager of the branch house department 


of Swift & Co., at the instance of ques- 
tions by Mr. Hogan, discussed the opera- 
tions of that department and said that 


|the company has a total of 440 branch 


houses scattered throughout the Nation. 


|Chain-store buying in large quantities 


has tended to take business away from 
the branch houses, he said. 

E. W. Shineman, secretary of the Beech 
Nut Packing Co. Canajoharie, N. Y.,, 


| subpoenaed as a witness, answered ques- 


tions regarding his company, the type of 
business in which it is engaged, and some 


jof its methods of doing business. Among 


other things, he said the company deals 
in meats, fresh and cured. However, 
“we do no slaughtering, but buy our 
carcasses from meat packers which do 


|that kind of work. ‘We sell the meat 


under our own trade mark and brand.” 


Harven F, Taylor, president of the 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries Co. and for- 


|merly associated with the United States 
|Bureau of Fisheries, testified relative to 


the changes which have taken place re- 
cently and which are still occurring in 
the fish industry. 

In “answering questions by Mr. Tee- 
garden, Mr, Taylor said that prepared 
“quick frozen” meats were sold in com- 
petitiom with fresh meats in various 
markets throughout the country, He 
maintained that the product where sold 
is of as high a quality as the fresh meat 
with which it is competing. Mr. Taylor 
stated that it had been his observation 
that certain difficulties were met in 
freezing ordinary meats by the “quick 
freezing” process that were not en- 


countered in freezing fish. 
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Suit on Publisher’s 
Estate Is Re jected 


| 
| 


Supreme Court Refuses to Act 
On Ruling Handed Down 
In Scripps Case 


A determination of the rights of par- 
ties arising from the estate of the late 
Edward W. Scripps, newspaper pub- 


lisher, asked to be reviewed in the case 
of Scripps v. Scripps, No. 325, will not 
be made by the Supreme Court of the 


action upon a petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari on Oct. 20. 

The claim which the court was asked 
to consider in the petition invelves an 
amount in excess of $6,000,000, the pe- 
titioner contending in her brief that Ea- 
ward W. Scripps promised his‘ son in 
1911 for managing the former’s news- 
paper enterprises, one-half of the in- 
crement therefrom. The son, James G. 
Scripps, it was stated, managed the 
news ventures from 1908 until 1920, 
when he died, leaving the plaintiff as 
his widow. During his management the 
annual gross income reached the sum of 
$16,700,000 as against $3,000,000 eof 
12 years earlier. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit held that the father’s 
qualification of his promise, that he was 


values of his enterprises and the value 
of his son’s services, “made his promise 
illusory and unenforceable.” (40 Fed. 
(2d) 176.) 


Statements of Receipts 
Filed by Party Committees 


In a statement filed with the clerk of 
the House, as required by law, the treas- 
urer of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, J. R. Nutt, reported Oct. 21 that 
on Oct. 20 the committee had on hand 
an unexpended balance of $8,230.59. 


Contributions from Sept. 1, the date 
of the filing of the last report, totaled 
$160,975, according to the report. All 
contributions from Jan. 1, came to $445,- 
041. Total expenditures over this period 
were $573,173. Including a cash balance 
on Dec. 31 last of $136,363, receipts for 
the year to Oct. 20, came to $581,404, 
leaving a net balance of $8,230. 


A report filed by Edward. P. Halsey, 
secretary of the National Democratic 
senatorial committee, showed a balance 
on hand of $2,116.99. The amount on 
hand at the filing of the last statement 
was $4,202. The only general contribu- 
tion reported was $20,000 from Bernard 
M. Baruch, while the chairman of the 
Minnesota Democratic Central Commit- 
tee, Hubert H. d’Autremont, contributed 
$2,000 to be used for the Democratic 
senatorial candidate in South Dakota. 


Sun’s Eclipse Studied 
From South Sea Island 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
axis to turn in a direction parallel to the 
earth’s axis. Smaller cameras were simi- 
larly mounted, and photographs made 
by. the group will be studied in relation 
to Einstein’s theory. 

The U. S. 8, “Tanager” was placed at 
the disposal of the y by the United 
States Navy. All supplies, including 
fresh water, had to be hauled to the 
island. The party is in communication 
with Pago Pago by radio, from which 
place communications to the United 
States are relayed. 

According to earlier predictions, the 
eclipse reached the island at 3:51 p. m., 
and less than two minutes later it was 





to be the sole judge of the increase in} 
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Owner of Station 
In Towa Defends 
Radio Programs 


Methods, Asserts 


| 


| Use of Station KTNT at Muscatine, 
\Towa, in the direct quoting of commod- 
lity prices and in the promotion of vari- 
ous enterprises was defended before the 
Federal Radio Commission on Oct. 21 
by Norman Baker, owner of the station, 


who has been cited for failure to op- 
erate his station in the public interest. 
_Assertinge that the license of his sta- 
tion is at 
charges of a “conspiracy” of medical and 
other interests of the 
station removed from the air. He said 
he had attacked what he termed the 
“medical trust” over his station, and that 
at various times has mentioned all of 
his enterprises, including the Baker In- 
stitute for the Cure of Cancer, the Baker 
magazine, the Baker gasoline station, 
and various other interests. 


Excerpts From Remarks 


Under cross-examination by Assistant 
General Counsel Ben. £ Fisher, of the 
Commission, Mr. Baker was called upon 
to identify certain excerpts of remarks he 


tion. Over objections of his counsel, 
Chief Examiner Ellis A. Yost allowed the 
witness to answer such questions relat- 
ing to the use of the station and the as- 
sociated Baker enterprises. 


Mr. Baker asserted he had repeatedly 
, Stated in talks over thé station that “95 
per cent of all operations are unneces- 
sary,” and that he had cured many cases 
of cancer, goiter, stomach ulcers, and 
bard ailments and diseases without op- 
eration. j 


He said that he did not hesitate to 
mention the prices of merchandise he 
sold, feeling it is a matter of “direct 
or indirect advertising.” He said that by 
selling direct over his station, he is en- 
abled to price merchandise from 20 to 
40 per cent cheaper. 


Sale of $130,000 worth of stock in the 
Progressive Publishing Company, organ- 
ized to publish a new newspaper in Mus- 
cating, was advertised over Station 
KTNT, Mr. Baker asserted. Although 
not verifying the wording of a quota- 
tion alleged to have been transcribed 
from one of his talks, he said that he an- 
nounced to station listeners that the 
stock should “double, treble or quad- 
ruple” in value, and that it sold for $10 
| per share. 
| He verified Mr. Fisher’s inquiry as to 
|whether he told listeners that % had 
|never lost a dollar in an investment, and 
that he urged people to buy stock in 
the publishing company. 

Station K'TNT is assigned to the 1,170 
kilocyele _ channel, with 5,000 watts 
power. Et operates on limited time. 
The station is operating with a proba- 
tionary license. 4 





re 
over. The shadow, then nearly 50 miles 
wide, mowed at an enormous ‘rate across 
the sea, mot touching land again until it 
reached the southern part of Chile, where 
all signs of the eclipse disappeared. 
The party had been on the island since 
Aug. 20 making preparation for the 
event. Special structures had to be built, 
vand all instruments carefully checked. ’ 
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fascinating city. For, not 


only is San Antonio romantically differ- 
ent, with its palm-studded plazas, its 
ancient missions and its many spots of 
historic interest---but there’s so much to 
do, once you are here. 


Winter is playtime in Sam Antonio and 
the great Outdoors is your playground. 
Golf, tennis, horseback riding, picnicking, 


fishing and hunting, trips into n 


Y 


Mexico, jaunts through the cedar-crested 
hill country and to the coast---these merely 
begin the activities which crowd each day 
with joyous, new adventures. Dry, tangy 
air and golden sunlight add zest to life in 
this cosmopolitan capital of the empire of 
South and West Texas. 


Come spend this winter im San Antonio. 


Dept. 7, Municipal Information Bureau, Aztec 


Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 


Please send me free, illustrated booklet about San Antonio, 
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\Operatox~ of KTNT, Cited for © 
*Con- 
spiracy’ Exists to Have © 
| Him Removed From Air | 


United States as a result of its adverse! 


stake, Mr. Baker renewed ” 


was alleged to have made over the sta- 
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Federal Agency Develops Standards 
Of Efficiency in Machine Equipment 
. ( 


i eEEEEEEEEEEEEEEND * 
Director of Bureau of Standards Describes Work It Does to 


| Enable Ultimate 
_ Hearimg on New Duty. of 
40 Per Cent Ad Valorem 


The Bureau of Standards not only 


Purchaser to Know Actual Worth of Ap- 
paratus He Buys 


pre-+involved in the formulation of the Fed-¢+members of committees of the American 


To Protect Industry | 


“The wood furniture industry, with an 
annual output valued at $750,000,000, is) 
d under the Tariff Act of 1930 by 
& duty of 40 per cent ad valorem. This 
rate is to be the subject of a hearing 
before the Tariff Commission Nov. 19. 

The Hawley-Smoot Act, in addition to 
increasing the duty on furniture, broke 
down the classification under the Ford- 
ney-McCumber law into two parts, wood 
farniture and bent-wood furniture. The 
Senate adopted a resolution last June of- 
fered by Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
directing the Commission to investigate 
the tariff on furniture of wood. 

At the same time the Commission an-| 
nounced a hearing in the course of this 
investigation on furniture of wood, it) 
set Nov. 20 for a hearing on bent-wood 
furniture at the request of New York 
importers who are seeking a decrease in 
duty. , s : 

Bent-wood and other furniture of woo 
was imported under the Tariff Act of 





scribes basic standards of weights and 
measures, but, with the cooperation of 
industry, it is developing standards of 
efficiency of machinery and — 
the Director of the Bureau, Dr. George 
K. Burgess, stated in a recent address 
at the convention of the Society of In- 
dustrial Engineers in Washington, D. C. 
(A summary of Dr. Burgess’ address 
was printed in the United States Daily 
of Oct. 17.) 

Specifications are drawn on the speed, 
uniformity, durability, output, economy, 
and other factors which show the worth 
of a device, Dr. Burgess said. The ulti- 

te purpose is to enable the buyer to 
how in advance exactly what he is buy- 
ing, he added. His address follows in 
full text: 

The Bureau of Standards is charged 
by law with the custody of the Nation’s 
standards, and the comparison of these 
standards with those used in science, In- 
dustry, technology, commerte and edu- 
cational institutions; the construction of 
standards and of their multiples and sub- 


eral specifications is done by the Bu- 
reau of Standards, which acts also as a 
commodi ee a testing laboratory 
for the Fede agencies making pur- 
chases based on these specifications. 

A recent survey showed that 61 mem- 
bers of the staff of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards are serving on hnical commit- 
tees engaged in formu.ating the Fedegal 
specifications, each of these individuals 
j taking part in the activities of an av- 
| erage of two technical committees of the 
Federal Specifications Board. 


Work of Formulating 
Federal Spécifications 


The Bureau’s work in the field of 
standardization has Been favored by the, 
| close cooperation of manufacturers and | 
| technical societies, with the result that 
numerous standards of quality ard per-— 


|These standards furnish a_ practical | 
means of control for industrial processes | 


Society-6f_ Mechanical Engineers, 26 on 
National Research Council committees 
and six on committees of the National 
Fire Protection Association. Bureau 
staff members are serving on the com- 


mittees of 95 additional nongovernmental | 


associations and 16 governmental agen- 
cies, 

Members of the Bureau staff have par- 
ticipated actively in the work of the 
Safety Code Correlating Committee 
functioning under the auspices of the 
American Standards Association, and in 
that of 41 sectional committees prepar- | 
ing and revising safety codes for various | 
industries. The Bureau is serving as) 
sponsor for the codes on elevators and | 
escalators; logging and sawmill opera- 
tion; electrical safety; protection against 
lightning; automobile brakes and brake, 
testing; gas safety, and protection of! 


formance have come into general use.|the head and eyes of electrical workers. ‘erated by its members, he said. 


In order to extend its cooperation with | 
American industries from council to} 
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Private Interests 
_ Aid Lighthouses 
On Great Lakes 


Federal Deputy Commis- 
sioner Describes Help 
Given; Radiobeacons Also 
Made More Effective 


Detroit, Mich., Oct: 21—Much of the 
success of the Nation’s system of aids 
to navigation on the Great Lakes is due 
to codperation given to the Lighthouse 
Service by private interests, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Lighthouses of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Harold D. King, | 
stated in a recent address here at the 
dedication of the Livingstone Memorial 
Lighthouse. This is particularly true of 
the radiobeacon system, he said. 

Mr. King emphasized the value of co- 
operation between Government and pri- 
vate agencies. Work of the Lighthouse 
Service has been facilitated materially 


by the assistance of the Lake Carriers’ 
Association and the officers of ships op- | 


| 


The lighthouse being dedicated on 
Belle Isle, Mr. King said, is an example 


with respect to quality of product, and| actual research, the Bureau of Standards 
serve as an equitable and definite basis; has worked out, applied and developed 


|for commercial transactions. Aside} 


the research associate plan designed to} 


1922 at 33.1/3 per cent. The House| givisions; the testing and certification of 
Ways and Means Committee, when writ- standard measuring instruments; the so- 
ing the Tariff Act of 1930, increased the |jution of problems arising in connection 
duty on bent-wood to 55 per cent and on| with standards; the determination of 
other wood furniture to 40 per_cent.| physical constants and properties of ma- 
These rates were approved by the House 'terials; and other investigations author- 
but when they reached the Senate Fi-|ized by Congress. Its unique research 
nance Committee, the bent-wood duty|and testing facilities.are used to discover 
was decreased to 40 per cent. The Sen-/and evaluate material standards and to 
ate in turn approved the work of its Com-| solve basic technical pt blems of —— 
mittee, ltry. It aids industry directly or throug 
. cooperating committees to determine the 
Compromise of Conferees | best standards of dimension, quality, per- 
When the bill reached the conference formance and practice. 
stage, the duty on wood furniture, being; The Bureau’s work on standards of 
the same in both the House and Senate| measurements is designed to aid accu- 
bills, was not under consideration. But/racy in industry through uniform and 
the Senate rate on bent-wood furniture|correct measures. In this the Bureau 
was 40 per cent and the House duty 55/assists in size standardization of con- 
per cent. The conferees compromised at/tainers and products, in promoting sys- 





| from the obvious desirability of securing | enable organizations to conduct specific 
commodities of standard and uniform | researches on important problems affect- 
quality, the use of standard specifica-|ing their industry or specialty. In .ac- 
| tions has been found to introduce a/| cordance with this plan the Bureau loans 
facilities, data and supervision, thus sup- 


chases are made on a large scale. , (Suy 1uS S 
plementing the facilities of organizations 


| Through the medium of its advisory | 
plan, the Bureau of Standards cooperates | ties for those having none. Forty-one sep- 
| effectively with American industries. }arate organizations are now maintaining 

Where groups interested in the for-|at the Bureau of Standards 96 research 
| mulation of standards for a given indus-| associates who are being given traihing 
|try or in the investigation of specific| and experience in research under the 
{subjects are not otherwise organized for | auspices and cooperation of the Bureau. 


the purpose, the Bureau encourages the | Simpli fie d Brestite 


|formation of an advisory committee. 
| Forty-five advisory committees are now! 4nd Trade Standards 


| functioning. These committees repre- 


marked economy, particularly when pur-' equipment, provides quarters and affords | 


committees and its research associate | conduction research or providing facili- ; 


sent 14 national associations and 24 ad-| 
ditional groups both organized and un- 


Much aid is rendered to the industries 
of the country through the activities 


47% per cent, the rate which is now 
on the statute books. 

Actording to the census of manufac- 
tures, wood furniture produced in the 
United States in 1927 was valued at 
$712,674,000. The principal producing 


States in order of the value of their out-| 


ut are New York, Illinois, Indiana, 

ichigan, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, California and Massa- 
chusetts. 

Imports of furniture, the Tariff Com- 
mission says, were valued at $4,630,518 
in 1927. France, Italy, the United King- 
dom, Belgium and Czechoslovakia ranked | 
in the order named as sources of these | 
imports. While Czechoslovakia ranks | 
only fifth among the nations exporting 
furniture to the United States, it ranks) 
first in shipments of bent-wood furni-| 
ture, which is chiefly chairs. : 

“Imports of furniture are small in 
comparison with the total annual domes- 
tic production,” the Tariff Commission 
states. “However, imports. of certain 
lines of furniture Sffer keenseompetition 
in United States markets. The 1927 im- 
ports of furniture other than chairs, to- 
talling $3,500,000, was double the value 
of such imports in 1923; the total value 
ef chairs imported increased from $144,-| 
000 in 1923 to $1,225,000 in 1927. 

Information on Costs 

“Bent-wood chairs from Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland compete to a large ex- 
tent with similar domestic chairs in 
United States markets.” 

The abundance and variety of hard- 
woods in this country, the mass produc- | 
tion and large markets for medium and 
low grade furniture and the bulkiness 
of furniture for shipping purposes, are 


tematic inspection of trade weights and 


imeasures to insure justice in daily trade|of the advisory committees is conducted 


land to facilitate precise research in sci- 
lence and technology through the stand- 
'ardization of measuring instruments. 


| Exact Basis Furnished 


For Scientific Experiments 

The work of the Bureau on the meas- 
ured numerical data concerning mate- 
rial and energy (standard censtants) fur- 
nishes an exact basis for scientific experi- 
ment and design. These furnish also the | 
data for the efficient technical control of | 
industrial processes. 

The Bureau’s work on the standards of | 
quality includes the specification of the | 
numerical magnitude of the property or | 
groups of properties which determine the 
quality. The purpose is to set an attain- 
able standard of quality to assure high 
utility in the products of industry; to fur- 
nish a scientific basis for fair dealing by 
promoting truthful branding and adver- | 
jtiging through itable dards and) 
|methods of tests, and to/ promote pre- | 
leision and avoid waste-in science and in- 
dustry by affording quality: standards by 
which materials may be made, sold and | 
tested. | 

The Bureau likewise develops standards | 
of performance; that is, specifications 
for the operative efficiency or accuracy of 
machines or devices. These are numer- 
ical statements of speed, uniformity, du- | 
rability, output, economy and other fac- 
tors which together define he net effi- | 
ciency of an appliance or machine. The | 
ultimate purpose is to make exact knowl- | 
edge the basis of the buyer’s choice, to | 
clarify the understanding between maker, 


| 
| 





of the simplified practice and trade 
| standards divisions of the Bureau. Proj- 
ects relating to the elimination of ex- 
cess sizes and varieties of certain staple 
commodities or the establishment of 
standards of grades, quality or meas- 
urements for certain products are under- 
taken by these divisions only at the di- 


organized. Usually the secretarial work 


by the Bureau. The committees aid the 
Bureau in the formulation of research 
programs by advice and discussion, and 
by reviewing the results. On its part 
the Bureau is represented on the com-| 
mittee of 100 technical and commercial S n 
organizations, cooperating on problems | rect request of the industries concérned. 
which concern these organizations. |They act as centralizing agencies 
Sixty-three members of the Bureau’s|through which the manufacturers, dis- 
staff are serving on committees of the |tributors and consumer groups meet to 
American Standards Association, each discuss their common problems and de- 
individual serving on an average of three | cide upon elimination’ of unneeded varie- 
committees. On the committees of the; ties or the establishment of standards 
American Society for Testing Materials | which would be of mutual benfit to all 
there are serving 55 members of the Bu- | concerned. 
reau staff, each on an average of more | To be continued in the issue of 
than five committees. There are 30 staff! Oct. 23. 


| Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Naval Records Cover Every. — 
Phase of History of Service 


Approximately 850 Papers Filed a Day Relating to 
Various Activities 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


The present series deals with 


of cooperation. It is a memorial to the | 
late William Livingstone, a former pres- | 
ident of the Lake Carriers’ Association, 
was financed with funds subscribed by | 
the association and by citizens of De- 
troit, and the light in the tower will be | 
maintained by the Lighthouse Service. 
Mr. Livingstone was long associated with 
shipping interests on the Great Lakes, | 

| 


Particularly noteworthy, Mr. King 
said, is the manner in which the associa- 
tion has assisted in the establishment 
and building up of the system of radio- 
| beacons, by encouraging its members in 
the use of such signals, by aiding in the 
| conduct of experiments, and by offering 
| constructive criticism. This mutual con- | 
fidence and cooperation has manifested | 
| itself in many other ways, he added. 


\Nevada Court Upholds 
| Act Creating State Bar 


{ 
| State of Nevada: 
| Carson City, Oct. 21. 


| By a divided court, the Supreme Court 
, of Nevada has upheld the constitutional- 
| ity of the legislative act creating the 
| State Bar of Nevada, one of the pur- 
| poses of which is to guard the ethical 
code of law practice in the State. The 
prevailing opinion was written by Jus-! 
| tice J. A. Sanders, with Chief Justice E. 
A. Ducker concurring. 


| Justice B. W. Coleman dissented, hold- 
ing that the act gives the State Bar cor- | 
| poration power to discipline an attorney, 
| and is an attempt to usurp the right of | 


| the court. | 


| The board of governors of the State | 
| Bar recommended that Attorney Frank 
B. Scott, of Reno, be suspended from the 

ractice of law for three months, hold- ' 
ing that he had been guilty of unethical | 
advertising through the use of the ficti- 
tious firm name, “Abbot & Scott” for the | 
purpose of securing preferential listing | 
in the telephone and city directories, and 
that he had forwarded improper letters 
to defendants in divorce actions. 


| Mr. Scott attacked the constitutional- 
| ity of the legislative act giving the board 
| of governors of the State bar disciplinary 
| powers, claiming that the act of suspen- 
| sion in his case deprived him of his prop- 
|erty, meaning the right to practice law. | 
The supreme court held that the right 
to practice law is not a property right, 
but is a privilege dependent on charac- | 
ter and conduct. 








}approved methods of doing things to the 


AvutTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusLisHep WITHOUT COMMENT 


New Lighthouse 


| 





cS 

The Livingstone Memorial Light- 
house, shown above, is located on 
Belle Isle, near Detroit, Mich., and 
was dedicated Oct. 17. The light | 
is maintained by the Lighthouse 
Service of the Department of Com- 
merce.' The structure was built 

by private subscription. 


Army to Begin Use 
Of Sound Pictures 


Equipment for Production) 
Of Films Installed, Signal 
Corps Announces 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
valuable for instructing the reserve army, 
the National Guard, etc. 

No tangible figures are available upon 
which to determine how much the use 
of these films will reduce the period of 
training, but it is reasonable to suppose 
that any method which is an improve- 
ment over former training methods and 
which will illustrate the best and most 


man who is untrained or partially trained 
is a factor which will reduce the period 
of training. 

While the films will not displace, any 
present form or method of instruction, | 
they will serve as an adjunct to the) 
existing methods, imparting instructions | 
in a more interesting and graphic man-'! 
ner. | 

The Signal Corps is the operating| 
agency which produces the films, but the 
subject; to be filmed and the subject 
matter to be contained in the films is 
decided by the interested branch of the 
Army service. The branches film the 
scenarios, the Signal Corps furnishing the 
officer-director to the photographers to 
make the picture. 


The pictures are developed, edited, and 
titled in the Signal Corps photographic | 
laboratory at the War College, and after | 
they hdve been approved by the chief 
of thé branch for which they are pro-! 
duced they are distributed. This distri- 
bution is made to all the service schools 
and all of the corps areas and foreign 
departments. | 

The Signal Corps also will continue to} 





| 





|sued an injunction preventin 
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Are Presenrep Herein, Beine 
BY THe Unitep States DatLy 


Federal Court 
Upholds Idaho’s 
Law on Potatoes 


State Commissioner of Agri- 
culture Says Controversy 
On Grading Rules Is Satis- 
factorily Concluded 


State of Idaho: 

Boise, Oct. 21. 
Years of controversy over Idaho’s po- 
tato. grading regulations have come to 
a satisfactory conclusion, the State Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, John S. Welch, 
stated orally in commenting upon the de- 
cision of United States District Judge 
Charles C. Cavanah upholding the State 

potato and branding law. : 
Judge Cavanah, in a recent ruling, dis- 
missed complaints of certain potato 
growers and shippers against the en- 
forcement of the statute. The validity 
of the law and regulations thereunder 


'was upheld. The suit sought to restrain 


State officials from enforcing the pro- 
visions of chapter 115, Idaho session 
laws of 1929, or interfering with sales 


_of potatoes and shipménts to points out- 


side the State. d 
The court overruled the contention 
that the statutory provisions and reg- 
ulations requiring grading of potatoes 
constituted a burden on interstate com- 
merce. “The act merely requires,” Judge 
Cavanah explained, “the classification of 


| potatoes when shipped into another State 


so that the purchasing public may know 
the grades and kind of potatoes they are 
purchasing.” 

Bayer Protection Urged 

The “let the buyer beware” attitude 
in industry has bgen supplanted by a 
policy of standardization for buyer pro- 
tection and confidence, Mr. Welch 
pointed out. Over a period of years po- 
tato growers and dealers will find the 
grading and branding law will greatly 
increase profits of the potato industry 
through maintenance of the high quality 
and consequent buyer confidence in the 
Idaho potato, he declared. 

The grading controversy started years 
ago, resulting in drafting of regulations 
by the State Department of Agriculture 
requiring all potatoes destined to be 
marketed outside the State to be graded 
and shipped in branded bags. This regu- 
lation was to become effective Jan. 1, 
1927. The Twin Falls district court is- 
the plac- 
ing of the regulation into effect. om- 
missioner Welch, who took office on Feb, 
1, 1927, secured dissolution of the in-@ 
junction about Mar. 1, 1927. 

Protest against the department ruling 
resulted in its modification during the 
shipping season in the Winter of 1927 
and 1928, permitting shipment of un- 
graded potatoes in unmarked bags. This 
modification proved unsatisfactory since 
unscrupulous dealers marketed inferior 
potatoes as No. 1 grade, tending to de- 
stroy_ confidence in the Idaho product, 
Mr. Welch said. The regulation was 
again enforced in its original form after 
Oct. 10, 1928. 

The regulation was made a State law 
by the Legislature during the 1929 ses- 
sion, the law Legrenang | effective Mar. 6, 
1929. The first case brought under the 
new law was instituted in Twin Falls 
district court by W. T. West and others. 
Judge William A, Babcock’s decision up- 
held the State law. 


i 


Output of Wagons Takes 
Former Place of Autos a 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
a general decrease. There were fewer 
establishments producing these vehicles, 
fewer people were employed, and nat- 


produce sufficient copies of the silent| urally less wages were paid than in 1927. 
type to take care of those organizations,/ There was a drop of 20 per cent in the 
especially in the National Guard and or-|cost of materials, fuel and purchased 


| ° ° 
eae ft ov ; . 
seller, buyer, and user as to the operat- | Communications. Legislation Opposed | ganized reserves, which are not equipped | electric power, and a drop in the value 


cited by the Commission as causes which 
“tend to restrict foreign competition in 
domestic markets.” 

When the summary of tariff informa- 
tion was prepared for the use of Con-| 


gress in 1929, the Commission was in the | 
midst of an investigation of bent-weod| 


chairs. In 1924 the domestic production 
of bent-wood chairs was valued at 
$1,038,994, while the imports that year 
were worth $648,502. 

While the Commission’s investigation 
was not completed, it stated that the fol- 
lowing information had been obtained 
from its inquiry to date: , 

“The average cost for the ‘domestic 
chairs, knocked down, was $2.168 each. 
The average invoice price of imported 
chairs, knocked down, plus a_ prorated 
share of the importers’ administrative 
expense, was $1.30, For the set-up com- 
pleted chairs, the domestic cost was 
$2.52 each and the cost of the imported 
chairs, consisting of the invoice price 
plus the costs of setting up incurred by 
the importers in the United States was 
$2.05. These averages do not include 
transportation and incidental charges 
from the foreign factories to the United 
States or transportation within the 
United States of either domestic or im- 
ported chairs.” 

A decrease in the bentewood duty was 
originally requested of the Commission 
in a joint application from the following 
New York City firms: Thonet Bros. 
Jacob & Josef Kohn & Mundus (Inc.), 
Penn Commercial Corporation, Astra 
Bent Wood Furniture Company and the 
Standard Bentwood Co. 

<<< 


Legal Aid Organizations 
Handle 165,000 Cases 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
it is stated that it is no exaggeration 
to say there are ‘no more experienced 
attorneys in conducting workmen’s com- 
pensation cases before industrial acci- 
dent commissions than can be found on 
the Boston and Chicago legal aid staffs. 
The second cause is the growing in- 
ferest of the leaders of the bar in see- 
ing that legal aid work is well done. 
As symbolic ofthis interest the support 
of legal aid work by Chief . Justice 
Hughes and the late Chief Justice Taft 
is cited, the former succeeding the lat- 
ter as honorary president of the National 
Assocoiation of Legal Aid Organizations. 
The legal aid organizations wish to 
extend their usefulness in the far west- 
ern States and the South. In December 
a West coast conference of legal aid 
otganiaztion was held. It is_ thought 
that gradually local groups will become 
ive in setting up legal aid offices in 
“ cities of the Far West whith need 
guch service. A committee of southern 
attorneys has been collecting data and 
studying conditions in their section. It 
is planned to cal] a meeting in 1931 of 
delegates from southern legal aid” of- 
fices, representatives of southern courts. 
industrial accident commissions, and so- 
cial agencies to define the need for legal 
din the South and to formulate meas- 
ures to meet such need. 
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ing efficiency of appliances and machines. | 
A function of the bureau of very gen- 
erg] interest is the development of stand- 


By Charles T. Ogle 
Chief, Division of Records, Departynent of Navy 


| 


ards of practice; that is, collection of | 
data and formulation of codes for public | 
utilities and other services. \ Thgse codes 
are prepared in cooperation with the 
technical and commercial agencies con- 
cerned, and relate to the technical reg- | 
julation of construction, installation and | 
| operation. They are necessarily based | 
‘upon standards of measurement, stand- 
rds of quality and standards of per-| 
ormance. The purpose of such work is | 
to afford a single impersonal standard | 
of practice mutually agreed upon by all 
concerned and clearly defined in meas- 
urable terms. i 
Assistance Is Extended 

To State Governments 

With a view to securing nation-wide 
uniformity in weights and measures laws | 
and methods of inspection, the Bureau | 
gives aid to State governments on tech- | 
nical details of weights and measures 
service. In cooperation with the en-| 
gineers of manufacturers and State util- 
ity commissions, the Bureau investigates 
standards and solution of problems aris- 
ing in connection with standards for | 
public utilities, such as gas, electric light | 
and power, water, telephone, heating and 
transportation. | 

In making appropriations for work it | 
desires to have done at the Bureau of 
Standards, the Congress of the United | 
States has interpreted very liberally the 
act establishing the Bureau and defining | 
its functions. However, Congress has | 
conferred upon the Bureau no police | 
powers. Its findings are in no sense 
mandatory. They stand upon their own| 
merits and are accepted by voluntary 
cooperation. 

The law requires the Bureau of Stand- | 
ards to carry out tests or investigations 
for the national or State governments, | 
and for many years the Bureau has 
served as a testing and research labora- | 
tory for practically every branch of the 
Government service. It has official re-| 
sponsibility in connection with many of 
the Government branches as well as with 
certain national organizations. Thus the | 
Director of the Bureau of Standards is 
ex-officio chairman of the Federal Speci- 
fications Board and of the National 
Screw Thread Commission, and a mem-| 
ber of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics and of the National Re- | 
search Council. 

The Federal Specifications Board pro- 
mulgates specifications for the manda- 
tory use of the various departments and 
establishments of the Federal Govern- 
ment. These specifications are prepared 
in thorough cooperation with the inter- 
ested industries, both organized and un- 
organized, and they are being used more 
and more by State and municipal gov- 
ernments, by institutional bodies and by 
industry. In many éases the products of 
entire industries have been improved as 
a direct result of the investigations made 
in connection with the preparation of | 
the Federal specifications. A large part 
of the research and experimental work 





received daily, but a considerable num- 
ber are distributed to the bureaus and 
offices of the Navy Department to 
which they pertain without being 
classified in the Division of Records. 
In connection with the custody and 
maintenance of the general records and 
files that have been mentioned the Di- 
vision of Records assigns incoming cor- 
respondence, and other papers to the 
appropriate offices, bureaus, divisions 
and sections of the Navy Department 
that have cognizance of the subject 
matter; clasifies, records, and files, in- 
coming and outgoing correspondence 
and other papers; opens, stamps, and 
distributes incoming mail, and inspects, 
dates, detaches file copies, encloses, 
and forwards outgoing mail, and con- 
ducts record and file research work. 
Handling the incoming mail involves 
the giving and obtaining of receipts 
for registered matter and remittances 
enclosed in the ordinary mail. 


* * 


THE Division of Records under its 

present organization, with a total 
personnel of 25, is divided into six sec- 
tions, to each of which is assigned spe- 
cific duties. The administrative section 
is composed of theeChief of Division, 
who has responsible supervision of the 
division; the Assistant Chief of Divi- 
sion, who aids in the general supervi- 
sion of the division, and a clerk-stenog- 
rapher. 

_ The five other sections of the divi- 
sion, each of which is in charge of a 
supervising clerk, are: one classify- 
ing, recording, reviewing, filing, and 
research section, with 10 employes; 
three classifying and recording sections 
with a total of eight employes, and one 
mail receiving and despatching sec- 
tion with four employes. 

There are now fewer employes on 
duty in the Division of Records than at 
any time since the close of the World 
War. At the time of the signing of 
the Armistice, on Nov. 11, 1918, there 
were 43 employes assigned to duty in 
the division. The reduction in force is 
due to a considerable extent to the nat- 
ural decrease in the quantity of work 
since the war, but largely is the result 
ot the adoption of new devices and 
short-cut methods and a more experi- 
enced personnel. 

£ its regular 
ecords fur- 


In addition to performin 
functions the Division of 
nishes. information in regard to de- 
partmental activities, procedure, and 
practice, and cites the governing in- 
structions or authority, and also keeps 
the time records showing the attend- 
ance and absence of the civil employes 
of the Office of the Secretary of the 


HE Division of Records of the Navy 
Department now has direct cus- 
tody of the general records, files 

and mails of the offices of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Aeronautics, Chief of 
Naval Operations, and Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy, which are com- 
posed of more than 100 divisions and 
sections, and is responsible for main- 
taining the records and files in an effi- 
cient and serviceable condition. 

These records and files are chroni- 
cles of facts and events of the past and 
present that relate to naval adminis- 
tration and naval matters in general, 
including questions relating to opera- 
tions, material, and personnel, and in- 
volving bureaus and offices of the Navy 
Department, Naval Units afloat, Naval 
aircraft, Navy and Marine Corps shore 
activities, executive departments, in- 
dependent Government establishments, 
Government personnel, and State, mu- 
nicipal, and private establishments, 
organizations, institutions, vessels, and 
individuals. 

The Division of Records maintains 
individual records and files of the cor- 
respondence and mail pertaining to the 
various fleet organizations of the 
Navy, the various classes of Naval 
vessels, the various vessels of the 
Navy, and the various Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps shore activities, and also 
maintains individuak records and files 
of Naval personnel and other records 
and files that pertain to Naval and mis- 
cellaneous subjects. 

*” ~ 


*” 


HE communications received and 

despatched through the Division of 
Records consist of letters, endorse- 
ments, memoranda, documents, tele- 
grams, radiograms, and other papers 
on ‘subjects that relate to administra- 
tion, aircraft and aircraft material, 
shore stations and shore station ma- 
terial, ships and ship material, hydrog- 
raphy and oceanography, logistics, 
personnel, and general matters. 

In classifying the subjects of papers 
received and despatched by the Divi- 
sion of Records the classification title 
numbers ‘used are selected from the 
subject and name titles of the United 
States Navy filing manual which lists 
approximately 9,000 subject titles and 
3,000 name titles, not including the 
names of individuals. 

A large proportion of the papers 
classified involve legal and technical 
questions that are especially compli- 
cated. Normally the daily average of 
papers classified, recorded, and indexed 
is approximately 500 incoming ard 350, 
outgoing communications. From 600 Nay, which involves the certification 
to 800 incoming communications are of time for payroll purposes. 

In the next of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and 
Records,” to appear in the issue of Oct. 23, George Kearney, Librarian, Depart- 
ment of Justice, discusses the contents of the Library of the Department and 
the duties of the Librarian. 
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As Depression Cure, 


Senator Fess Advises Congress 


To Keep ‘Hands Off’ 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


in the three months preceding Mar. 4. | 
The aggregate authorization under this 
building act is $230,000,000, and when 
; the Congress adjourned on July 3, none 
|of this sum had been appropriated, ac- | 
cording to statements of appropriations 
of the 7ist Congress prepared by the 
| appropriation committees (Senate docu- | 
ment 212). 

The Rivers and Harbors Act of 1930! 
(Public Law 520), including proj&tts | 
whose costs have been estimated on the 
floor of the Senate as high as $300,000,- 
000, is another public works authoriza- 
tion under which appropriations may be, 
made. The amount authorized in this | 
|act was indefinite, but, according to the 


| appropriations statement, no appropria- | 


tion has bc2n made to date. 


| A nev Federal-aid Road Construction 
| Act (Public Law 90) was passed by the 


last Congress, under whose terms $125,- | 


000,000 will be appropriated at the com- 
ing session for the next fiscal year. This 


| must be met by a like amount from the 
|various States before it can be ex- 
pended. The construction of rural post 
roads, by direction of an act (Public Law 
179) of the last Congress, will receive 
| $12,500,000 in the next year. 

| An extension of veterans’ hospitaliza- 
| tion, at a cost of $15,950,000, was author- 
| ized last sessioon (Public Law 29). To 
date, according to the appropriations 
statement only $8,000,000 has been 
appropriated, leaving almost the same 
|amount to be set aside for completing 
ithe program. 

| Under another act (Public Law 298), 
| $3,000,000 was authorized for appropri- 
jation at the coming session to be spent 
| in cooperation with States on the pro- 
|tection of watersheds of navigable 
streams. Construction of two Federal 
| penal institutions was also directed by 
the last Congress (Public Law 270) with 
|an indefinite authorization. 

| For the construction of public works 
|by the Secretary of the Navy an expen- 
diture of $10,057,500 was authorized 
|(Public Law 222). Of this total, only 


$5,194,000 has been appropriated. Under 
two acts (Public Laws 534 and 535) for 
| the construction of military posts in the 
| Army housing program, an aggregate 
outlay of $19,500,899 was authorized, 
none of which has been appropriated to 
date, 

In addition to authorizations at the 
last Congress which have not yet been 
fully appropMated for, it was pointed out 
at the Senate Appropriations Committee 
that funds are still forthcoming on au- 
| thorizations of past Congresses. Among 
such projects under which funds remain 
to be appropriated are the Boulder Dam 
Act and the Flood Control Act, 


to reproduce sound films. 


Expense Statements Filed 
With Campaign Committee 


The Senate Committee on Campaign 


| Expenditures has just made public a re- 


port from William Hodges, of Colorado, 
unsuccessful candidate for the senatorial 


! nomination of the majority party, giving 


personal expenditures in the primary 
election as $4,722.05. 

In adidtion, Mr. Hodges referred to 
the Citizens Club in Denver, of which L. 
B. Bromfield is president, saying : that 
“my nomination was one of their ob- 
jectives.” 

The Committee was also in receipt of 
a letter from James F. Byrns, successful 
senatorial candidate in the South Caro- 
lina primary, adding a charge of $600 for 
printing to his previous report of $12,300 
expended in the primafy election. 


Statute Requiring Permit 
For Cemetery to Be Tested 


The constitutionality of a Tennessee 
statute (Chap. 405, Priv. Acts of Tenn. 
| 1925), requiring a permit for the es- 
tablishment of a cemetery, held consti-| 
tutional by the Tennessee Supreme Court 
Apr. 5, 1930, after a contrary decision 
by a chancery court of that State, will | 
| be considered. by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The court announced, 
| however, that it had postponed until the 
{hearing on the merits, consideration of 
its jurisdiction over the appeal of the 
case raising the issue, Walker v. Mensi, 
No. 313. 

The case originated, it was stated in 
the jurisdictional statement filed with 
the court, in a proceeding enjoining the | 
defendants, under the statute complained 
of; from establishing a cemetery within 
the State because they had not obtained 
a_permit as provided by the act. 
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of the products of the industry. The 
total value of the products of this indus- 
try amounted to $16,371,111, and there 
was a decrease of 9.4 per cent in the 
value added to manufacture. 
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Our banker 
has lost his smile 


We can’t blame him. A plant in 
ashes, a going business stopped 
for a year is pretty poor security 
for a loan. The Insurance Com- 
pany will help us rebuild. That’s 
a help, but it isn’t paying our 
taxes, our notes, our sales organ- 
ization. That’s our personal 
loss—and it’s a pretty discourag- 
ing outlook. 


* * * 


Do not be content to just 
insure your property. In- 
sure your income from that 
property. Hartford Business 
Interruption Insurance does 
it. Write for booklet-—“Mr, 
Dixon.” It explains fully. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford - Connecticut 


New tones... new 
beauty can easily beyours 
if you use RCA Radio- 
trons. Install them today 
because 17 leading set 
makers say: ‘‘They give 
100% reproduction of 
tone.’”’ eir judgment 
assures you of absolute 
tone satisfaction. 


At all better class 
dealers. 

Highest Quality = 

New Lew Prices! 


UY 224.$3.30 UY 227. $2.20 
UX245.$2.00 UX 280 .'$1.90 


iotrons, 


THE HEARTAOF.YOUR, RADIO 
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Complaint Charges 


By Dealers at St. Louis Stockyards 


Parties Asked to Answer to Allegation ot vi1s- 
criminatory Practices Directed Against 
Members of Cooperative Organizations 


Following an investigation of charges, 
of discrimination against members © 
livestock cooperative organizations at 
stockyards, the Department of Agricul- 


ture prepared a formal complaint and} 


notice, naming as respondents more than 
two score firms or individuals operating 
as market agents or dealers at_the St. 
Louis National Stockyards at East St. 
Louis, Ill. 


The complaints sets the proceeding for | 


hearing in the Federal Building in East 
St. Louis on Nov. 6. Respondents are 
called upon to show cause why the Secre- 
tary of Agricuiture should not order 
them to cease and desist from violating 
the packers and stockyards law and-to 
show cause why an order should not be 


made by the Government suspending | 


them for a reasonable period.. 
(Announcement that the formal com- 
plaint had been prepared was made in 


The complaint, signed by Dr. Ga. Be 
Marvin, Acting Secretary of Agriculture, 
follows in full text: 

The Secretary of Agriculture, after a 


AvutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


f; doing business as Long, 


nection with the receiving, marketing, 


buying, selling, feeding, watering, hold- 
ing, delivery, shipment, weighing and 
handling of livestock in commerce as 
defined in said act at the St. Louis Na- 
tional Stockyards at National Stock- 
yards, Illinois, in that the said respond- 
| ents have combined, conspired and agreed 
to have no business relations at the said 
| St. Louis National Stockyards with the 
National Order Buying Company, a cor- 
poration, and Kennett, Sparks & Co., Inc., 
a corporation, market agencies, duly reg- 
istered as such, and engaged in business 
at the St. Louis National Stockyards, at 
National Stockyards, Illinois, and with 
: other divers market agencies and deal- 
a copartnership, trading andjers, registered and doing business as 
Wooten & Co./such, at said St. Louis National Stock- 
W. A. Moody, C. W. Callison, and | yards, whose names are to the Secretary 
Charles R. Pharis, a copartnership, trad-|of Agriculture unknown, and have com- 
ing and doing business as Moody Com-/|pbined, conspired and agreed to refuse 
mission Co. and refrain and to cause other registered 
National Livestock Commission Co., a}market agencies and dealers to refuse 
corporation. 
Rogers-Nichols 
Co., a corporation. 
H. R. Ray, A. W. MeNeiley, and T. R. 


artnership, trading and/ and J : : 
fgutis eeimeanen Ray-MeNeiley-Madden. |ceiving, marketing, buying, selling, feed- 


| "Woodson, Fennewald Livestock Com- jing, watering, holding, delivery, ship- 
mission Co., a corporation. ‘ | ment, weighing and handling of livestock 
W. H. Keys, trading and doing busi-!in commerce and thereby have boycotted 
| Drumm Standish Commission Co., a both directly and indirectly the said Na- 
| corporation. tional Order Buying Company, Kennett, 
| Wm. J. Rice and C. F. Douglas, co- | 
partners, doing business as the Shippers i 
Livestock Commission Co. 
W. R. Hayden. 
Edwin G. Schmidt. z ; 
Cc. A. Carter, trading and doing busi- 
ness as C. A. Carter Commission Co. | 
| LL. W. Daniels, trading and doing busi- 
ness as Daniels Commission Co. 


Illegal Boycott 


S. Faddis, 


Buying Company and Kennett, Sparks 
& Co., Inc., and divers other agencies 





preliminary investigation, having reason 
to believe that the respondents herein 
have violated and are now violating the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921, as 


amended, and it appearing that a pro-| 


der said act in respect thereto 

‘ould be in the interest of the public, 
— this complaint and notice, stating 
the facts in that respect as hereinafter 
set forth: % 

1. That the respondents and each of 
them hereinafter named are now and 
were at all times herein named, duly 


ceeding un 


registered as market agencies or deal- | 


as both, engaged in business as 

aah the St. Teas National Stock- 
yards, National Stockyards, Ill. 

2. That the St. Louis National Stock- 

yards at National Stockyards, Ill., is a 


public stockyards at which livestock of | 


1 classes is bought and sold in com- 
ll as defined’ in said act and that 
said stockyards has been found by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to be a stock- 
yard” as defined in Title III of said act 
of which finding notice was given to the 
owner thereof and to the public as re- 
quired by said act, and that said stock- 
yards has at all times from Nov. 1, 


1921, to and including the date hereof | 


Seen a public stockyard. 
Discriminatory Practices 


Charged to Respondents — 
3. That the respondents, to wit: 
L. W. Conover, George Conover, and 

Dan O’Brien, a copartnership, trading 

and doing business as Alexander, Con- 

over & Co. ; 

Stewart-Carson-White & Company, a 
corporation. ; : , 

John Bowles, trading and doing busi- 
ness as John Bowles & Co. 

Cassidy Southwestern Commission Co., 
a corporation. : ; 

Charles B. Caudle, trading and doing 
business as Charles B. Caudle Commis- 
sion Co. 

John Clay, A. F. Wilson, and C. G. 
Smith, a copartnership, trading and do- 
ing business as John Clay & Co. 

Charles Coy and John L. Delmore, a 
copartnership, trading and doing busi- 
ness as Coy & Delmore. 

J. F. Jones, L. D. Hulen, and W. R. 
Huitt, a copartnership, trading and do- 
ing business as Hulen, Jones, Huitt Co. 

W. A. Long, J. R. Wooten, and Roy 


Stocks of Butter, Poultry and Meats 


L. O. Draggon, trading and doing busi- 
|ness as Draggon Commission Co. ; 
W. E. Gant, trading and doing busi- 
iness as W. E. (Bill) Gant Commis- 
sion Co. : 

H. B. Hamilton, trading and doing 
| business as H. B. Hamilton Commis- 
sion Co. 
| Harrison Commission Co., a corpora- 
tion. 
| A. P. Hensley and J. B. Andrews, a 
| co-partnership, trading and doing busi-; 
i/ness as Hensley-Andrews Commis- 
sion Co. 

C. A. Harned and O. H. Clatterbuck, | 
;a copartnership, trading and doing busi- 
ness as the Hog Commission Co. 

John H. Johnson, trading and doing 
| business as Johnson Commission Co. 

Fred Leiner, trading and doing busi- 
ness as Leiner Livestock Commis- | 
sion Co. ! 

Wade 
| business 
|sion Co. 
| B. W. Mallory, trading and doing busi- 
iness as Mallory Livestock Commis- 
; sion Co. 

R. E. Marshall, trading and doing busi- 
ness as Marshall Livestock Commis- } 
| sion Co. 

Nalley-Brown Livestock Commission 
|Co., a corporation. 

R. A. Pool, trading and doing busi-' 
ness as Pool Commission Co. 

| Price Smith, trading and doing busi- 
ness as Price Smith Commission Co. | 
| David Eltrich. 

| Farmers’ Livestock Commission Co., a 
corporation. | 


trading and doing 
Landrum Comis- 


Landrum, 
as Wade 





Ed Ash. 

F. A. Daniels. : 
Paul S. Mills and M. L. Wren, a co- 

} partnership, trading and doing business 

as Mills & Wren. 

are duly registered as market agencies 

and/or dealers undér Title III of the 

Packers, and Stockyards Act at the St. 

|Louis National Stockyards, National 

| Stockyards, Illinois, which said respond- 

ents have since on or about Aug. 4, 1930, } 
|and at divers other times individually and 

jin concert acting by themselves and by}, 
and through their lawfully constituted |! 
agents directly and indirectly engaged in 

jand used certain unfair, unjustly dis- 

criminatory practices and devices 1n con- 
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In Storage Below Five-year Average. 


Gains Shown, However, in Case and Frozen Eggs and Sev. 
eral Varieties of Fruit 


Storage stocks of butter, poultry and 
meats on Oct. 1 were below the five- 
year average, according to the monthly 
cold storage report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, just made pub- 
lic by the Department of Agriculture, 
which follows in full text: 


The monthly report of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following stocks of frozen and cured 
meats, including lard, in cold storage 
warehouses and meat-packing establish- 
ments on Oct. 1, 1930: 

Total Meats: 592,704,000 pounds com- 
pared with 732,556,000 pounds Oct. 1, 1929, 
and a five-year average of 644,459,000 
pounds. 

Frozen Beef: 43,569,000 pounds compared 
with 38,996,000 pounds Oct. 1, 1929, and a 
five-year average of 25,187,000 pounds. 

Frozen Pork: 92,239,000 pounds compared 
with 119,204,000 pounds Oct. 1, 1929, and a 
five-year average of 96,387,000 pounds. 

Frozen Lamb and Mutton: 4,298,000 
pounds compared with 4,113,000 pounds Oct. 
1, 1929, and a five-year average of 2,313,- 
000 pounds, 

Cured Beef: 9,237,000 pounds in process 
of cure and 7,329,000 pounds fully cured 
compared with 9,287,000 pounds in proc- 
ess of cure and 8,151,000 pounds fully 
cured Oct. 1, 1929, and a five-year average 
of 18,113,000 pounds for both items. 

Dry Salt Park: 36,861,000 pounds in proc- 
ess of cure and 34,342,000 pounds fully 
cured compared with 67,553,000 pounds in 
process of cure and 71,703,000 pounds fully 
cured Oct. 1, 1929, and a ‘ive-year average 
of 135,549,000 pounds for both items. 

Pickled Pork: 163,333,000 pounds in proc- 
ess of cure and 120,798,000 pounds fully 
cured compared with 204,581,000 pounds in 
process of cure and 137,457,000 pounds fully 
cured Oct. 1, 1929, and a five-year average 
of 309,279,000 pounds for both items. 

Miscellaneous Meats: 80,698,000 pounds 
compared with 71,511,000 pounds Oct. 1, 
1929, and a five-year average of 57,631,000 
pounds. 

Lard: 
153,690,000 pounds Oct. 1, 1929, and a five- 
year average of 115,188,000 pounds, 


The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 


following cold storage holdings of dairy | 


products and eggs Oct. 1, 1930: 


Creamery Butter: 130,753,000 pounds 
compared with 158,541,000 pounds Oct. 1, 


1929, and a five-year average of 134,704,- | 


000 pounds. 

Forty per cent Cream: 
cans, 

Twenty per cent Cream: 
cans. 

American Cheese: 85,108,000 pounds com- 
pared with 84,815,000 pounds Oct. 1, 
and a five-year average of 77,666,000 pounds, 

Swiss, Including Block Cheese: 8,038,000 


288,000 40-quart 
11,000 40-quart 


pounds compared with 7,780,000 pounds Oct, | 


1, 1929, and a five-year average of 7,650,- 
000 pounds. 

Brick and Munster Cheese: 786,000 
gous compared with 800,000 pounds Oct, 
» 1929, and a five-year average of 1,5382,- 
000 pounds. 

Limburger Cheese: 1,417,000 pounds com- 


59,530,000 pounds compared with | 


1929, | 


| pared with 1,544,000 pounds Oct. 1, 1929, and 
a five-year average of 1,680,000 pounds. 

| All Other Varieties of Cheese: 8,358,- 
| 000 pounds compared with 7,910,000 pounds 
| Oct. 1, 1929, and a five-year average of 
| 7,369,000 pounds. 

| Case Eggs: 9,169,000 cases compared with 
| 7,195,000 cases Oct. 1, 1929, and a five-year 
average of 8,071,000 cases. 

Frozen Eggs: 106,447,000 pounds compared 
with 81,541,000 pounds Oct. 1, 1929, and a 
| five-year average of 66,073,000 pounds. 

Classification of fozen eggs on 82 per 
cent of total holdings for Oct. 1, 1930, is 
shown as follows: 18 per cent whites, 20 
; per cent yolks, and 62 per cent mixed. 

The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following cold storage holdings of fruits 
on Oct. 1, 1930: 


496,000 barrels of apples compared with 
735,000 barrels on Oct. 1, 1929, and a five- 
year average of 641,000 barrels. 

1,956,000 boxes of apples compared with 
901,000 boxes on Oct. 1, 1929, and a five- 
year average of 1,340,000 boxes. 

1,800,000 bushel baskets of apples com- 
pared with 1,793,000 bushel baskets on Oct. 
1, 1929, and a five-year average of 894,000 
bushel baskets. 

2,344,000 boxes of pears compared with 
1,565,000 boxes on Oct. 1, 1929, and a’ five- 
year average of 1,395,000 boxes. 

397,000 bushel baskets of pears compared 
with 525,000 bushel baskets Oct. 1, 1929, and 
a five-year average of 279,000 bushel 
baskets. 

80,781,000 pounds of frozen and preserved 
fruits compared with 61,348,000 pounds Oct. 
1, 1929, and a five-year average of 57,- 
354,000 pounds. 

The monthly report of the Bureau of 
| Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following cold storage holdings of frozen 
poultry on Oct. 1, 1930: 

Total Frozen Poultry: 46,912,000 pounds 
compared with 61,976,000 pounds Oct. 1, 
1929, and a five-year average of 47,574,000 
pounds. 

Broilers:* 11,894,000 pounds compared with 
18,234,000 pounds Oct. 1, 1929, and a five- 
| year average of 13,189,000 pounds. 

Fryers: 2,771,000 pounds compared with 
2,763,000 pounds Oct. 1, 1929. 

Roasters: 5,420,000 pounds compared 
with 6,929,000 pounds Oct. 1, 1929, and a 
five-year average of 8,172,000 pounds. 

Fowls: 5,573,000 pounds compared with 8,- 
311,000 pounds Oct. 1, 1929, and a five-year 
average of 5,605,000 pounds. 

» Turkeys: 3,65€,000 pounds compared with 
5,173,000 pounds Oct. 1, 1929, and a five- 
year average of 4,987,000 pounds. 

Miscellaneous poultry: 17,598,000 pounds 
compared with 20,566,000 pounds Oct. 1, 
1929, and a five-year average of 15,621,000 
pounds, 

While the Bureau feels assured of the 
completeness and accuracy of the total 
amount of poultry reported, it cannot vouch 
for the accuracy and classification of the 
various sizes of chickens. There are a 
number of concerns whose holding are ex- 
cedingly heavy, who find it impracticable 
to make segregation on their reports. Con- 
| Sequently, there will be fryers ,contained 
in the figures shown for broilers, roasters 
‘and possibly miscellaneous poultry, 





_ , jand refrain from having any business | 
Livestock Commission | relations with the said National Order | 


and dealers, in connection with the re-' 


Sparks & Co., Inc., and said other divers 
market agencies and dealers, and indi- 
vidually and in concert without just 


and have caused others to refuse, fail and 
neglect to buy and/or sell livestock to 
the said National Order Buying Com- 
pany, Kennett, Sparks & Co., Inc., and 
divers other market agencies and dealers 
jat the St. Louis National Stockyards. 


Boycott Without 
Just Cause Alleged 
4. That the respondents. to wit: 
W. W. Dunham, and B. A. Dunham, 


copartners trading and doing business as 
;Dunham & Son; 


as E. T. Cash & Co. 

W. E. Hilton, trading and doing busi- 
|ness as W. E. Hilton and Co. 
A. Russell Walker and Murray H. Wat- 


business as Walker-Watkins. 

W. F. Rountree, and F. W. Banks, co- 
partners, trading and doing business as 
Rountree & Banks. 

H. R. Arnold, doing business.as H. R. 
Arnold & Co. 

R. J. Cox, trading and doing business 
as R. J. Cox & Co. 
are duly registered as market agencies 
| under Title III of the Packers and Stock- 

vards Act at the St. Louis N-t'onal 
‘Stockyards, National Stockyards, Illinois, 





.ASY TO LISTEN TO”—CAMEL PLEASURE HOUR 
Wednesday evenings on N. B.C. network, WJZ and 
associated stations. Consult your local radio time table. 


cause, have refused, failed and neglected, | 


E. T. Cash, trading and doing business | 


kins, a copartnership, trading and doing | 
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and engaged in the business of buying 
livestock on commission, on behalf of 
others in interstate commerce, and said 
respondents have since on or about Aug. 
4, 1930, and at divers other times, indi- 
vidually and in concert acting by them- 
selves and by and through their lawfully 
constituted agents directly and indirectly 
| engaged in and used certain unfair, un- 
justly discriminatory practices and de- 
vices in connection with the receiving, 
marketing, buying, selling, feeding, wa- 
tering, holding, delivery, shipment, 
weighing, and handling of livestock in 
comme=ce as defined in said act at the 
St. Louis National Stockyards at Na- 
tional Stockyards, Illinois, in that the 
said respondents have combined, con- 
spired and agreed to have no business 
relations at the said St. Louis National 
Stockyards with the Producers’ Livestock 
Commission Association, and divers other 
market agencies and dealers, registered 
and doing business as such at said St. 
Louis National Stockyards, whose names 
| are to the Secretary of Agriculture un- 
known, and have combined, conspired, 
|} and agreed to refuse and refrain and to 
| cause other registered market agencies 
|and dealers to refuse and refrain from 
‘having any business relations with the 
; said Producers’ Commission Association 





and dealers, in. connection with the re- 
| ceiving, marketing, buying, selling, feed- 
ing, watering, holding, delivery, ship- 


ee 


rss : 


MIT rere, 
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|ment, weighing, and handling of live- 


stock in commerce and thereby have 
boycotted both directly and indirectly the 
said Producers’ Livestock Commission 
Association, and said divers other market 
agencies and dealers, and without just 
cause, individually and in concert have 
refused, failed and neglected, and have 
caused others to refuse, fail and neglect 
to buy and/or sell livestock to the Pro- 
ducers’ Livestock Commission Associa- 
tion and said divers other market agen- 
cies and dealers at the St. Louis Na- 
tional Stockyards. 


Specific Acts of 
Discrimination Stated 
5. That the respondents (see list in 


paragraph 3), are duly registered as | 


market agencies under Title III of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act and doing 
business at the St. Louis National Stock- 
yards, National Stockyards, Ill. That 
the said respondents have since on or 
about Aug. 4, 1930, and at divers other 
times, acting by themselves and by and 
through their lawfully constituted 
agents, have engaged in and used cer- 
tain unfair and unjustly discriminatory 
practices and devices in connection with 


| P |the receiving, marketing, buying, sell- 
and said divers other market agencies |ing, feeding, watering, holding deliv- 


}ery, shipment, weighing and handling of 


livestock in commerce, as defined in said 
act, at. the St. Louis National Stock-/ 


Why are Camels welcomed with cheers in any company—a twosome 
or a crowd? Because they’re mild—not flat or tasteless but naturally 
mild. They have the marvelous aroma that only choice tobaccos, mel- 
lowed by golden sunshine, then expertly cured and superbly blended, 
can give a cigarette. There’s nothing artificial about this delightful 
fragrance. No doctoring, no over-processing can produce it. Camel’s 
refreshing mildness is there from the start. 

Swing with the crowd to Camels. Learn the happy difference 
between true mildness and insipid flatness. Smoke without fear of 
throat-discomfort or after-taste—just for pleasure! 
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Unusually Cold Weather 
Delays Argentine Planting 


Unseasonably cold weather and frost 
in some districts during the week ended 
Oct. 11 has made the general crop out- 
| look less promising and has further de- 
|layed the late Spring “planting, accord- 
ing to a cablegram received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from James G, 
Burke, Acting Commercial Attache in 
Buenos Aires. Due to the large number 
of applications for farm and land mort- 
gages the National Mortgage Bank is 


| considering the issuance of a new 50,- 


000,000 paper pesos ($25,000,000) of 
credit, 


| (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





| 

|yards at National Stockyards, Ill, in 
that the said respondents while acting 
as the agent for their principals, to’ wit, 
the shippers of livestock, and while hav- 
|ing custody, possession, and control of 
| livestock so shipped to the said respond-. 
ents for sale on commission at said 
stockyards, without just cause have re- 
|fused and refrained from showing or 
| offering to show to buyers, to wit, The 
National Order Buying Company, Ken- 
jnett, Sparks & Co., Inc., and other 
| buyers, livestock so held by them for 
|sale on/consignment on behalf of their 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 4.] _ 
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Condemnation Act 


Who Refused Treatments Annulled ~ | 


Compensation Award to Workman Court to Consider 


Amputation Subsequent to Accident Said to| 


Be Result of Refusal to Submit to Proper 


Aid and Therefore Not Compensa 


State of Utah: 


AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING COM- 
PANY 


Vv. 
Tue INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION OF UTAH 
ET AL. 
* Utah Supreme Court. 
No. 4977. 
Opinion of the Court 
Extas HANSEN, J.—In this proceeding 
the plaintiff seeks a review and an an- 

‘nulment of an award of compensation 
granted to Adolph Ofgren by the indus- 
trial commission of Utah. The commis- 
sion, after hearing the evidence, found 
the following facts: 

\ 1. “The applicant, Adolph Ofgren, on 
Feb, 7, 1929, was employed by the Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Company as a 
laborer; on said date said company had 
in its employ three or more workmen 
and was known and designated as a self- 
insurer; Mr. Ofgren on said date was 
paid a wage amounting to the sum of 
$3.40 per day working seven days per 
week. 


Injured Party Said to 


Have Refused Proper Aid 


2. “On Feb. 7, 1929, the said Adolph 
Ofgren, while engaged in dumping rail- 
- road car, caught his left hand between 
dumping lever and end of car sustaining 
abrasion to his thumb, badly lacterated 


index finger, lacteration of middle fin- | 


ger with fracture of the proximal pha- 
lanx. Following the accident the appli- 
' eant’s injuries were dressed by Dr. F. E. 
Boucher of Murray, Utah; he was in- 
structed to report to Dr. W. N. Pugh at 
Salt Lake City to have the fracture re- 
duced. The injured employe would not 
permit Dr. Pugh to reduce the fracture 
either with or without anaesthetic; there- 
fore the doctor simply applied a dressing. 

3. “The evidence shows that Mr. Of- 
gren has refused in this case proper 
medical aid tendered to him as a result 
of which he contracted a very severe in- 

: fection resulting in the entire loss of the 
great finger of the left hand and at this 
time considerable loss of function of the 

‘left hand at the wrist. : 

4. “The applicant was very timid and 
probably over-sensitive to any pain that 
would follow surgical treatment, and 
for that reason he refused the treat- 
ment suggested by the attending physi- 
cian rather than from wilfulness on his 
part to thwart the purposes of the sur- 
geons or extend the period and extent 
of his disability period. 

5. “It is questionable as to whether or 
not the condition of the applicant’s left 
hand at this time is fixed. The commis- 
sion therefore makes a tentative rating 
of approximately 33 1-3 loss of function 
to his left hand at the wrist. The appli- 
cant should use his hand actively in his 


employment and return for reexamina- | 


— and final rating on or about May 1, 
1930. 
6. “That at this time applicant has 


suffered a permanent partial loss of the | 
use of his left hand at the wrist equal | 
to 33 1-3; time only can reveal whether | 


or not this present disability is perma- 


nent.” 
Plaintiffs Cite Authorities 


To Support Contentions 


The plaintiff was ordered to pay the 
applicant $13.02 per week for a period of 
25 weeks to apply on account of the loss 
of function to applicant’s left hand at the 
wrist. 

The plaintiff contends that the facts 
found by the commission do not support 
the award because the partial loss of 
function of Mr. Ofgren’s left hand at 
the wrist was caused by the refusal of 
Mr. Ofgren to submit to proper medical 
treatment. 


In support of such contention the fol- 
lowing authorities and cases are cited: 
Utah Copper Co. v. Industrial Comm., 69 
Utah 452, 256 Pac. 397; annotations L. 
R. A. 1916A 387, 6 A. L. R. 1260, 18 A. 
L. R. 431; Strong v. Sonken-Galamba 
Tron & Metal Co. (Kan.) 198 Pac. 182; 
Lesh v. Illinois Steel Co., 163 Wis. 124, 
157 N. W. 539; L. R. A. 1916E 105; 
Moran v. Oklahoma Eng. & Mach. Co. 
(Okla.), 214 Pac. 913; O’Brien v. Al- 
brecht Co., (Mich.), 172 N. W. 601; Krici- 
novich v. Car & Foundry Co., 192 Mich. 
687, 159 N. W. 362; Myers v. Wadsworth 
Mfg. Co., 214 Mich. 636, 183 N. W. 913; 
Schiller v. Baltimore & O. R. Co., 137 
Md. 235, 112 Atl. 272; Swift & Co. v. In- 
dustrial Comm., 302 Ill. 38, 134 N. E. 9; 
Mt. Olive Coal Co. v. Industrial Comm., 
295 Ill. 429, 129 N. E. 103; Joliet Motor 
Co. v. Industrial Bd., 280 Ill. 148, 117 N. 
E. 423; Snooks’s Case, 264 Mass., 92, 
161 N. E. 892. f 

The general rule deducible from the 
adjudicated cases is this. If an injured 
employe unreasonably refuses to submit 
-? proper medical treatment and as a re- 
sult his disability or injury is rendered 
greater or permitted to continue, then 
such disability or injury as is caused by 
the unreasonable refusal to submit to 
treatment is ssid to be ettributed to the 


ble 
Salt Lake City. ’ 


mediately after he received the injury 
Dr. Boucher was called in. 

Mr. Ofgren’s index and middle fingers 
i were lacerated and the middle finger had 
sustained a compound fracture at the 
proximal phalanx. Dr. Bouther treated 
the fingers. He attempted to reduce the 
fracture and he also applied antiseptic 
dressings to prevent infection. He told 
Mr. Ofgren to report the next day to Dr. 
Pugh’s office at Salt Lake City, where 
Mr. Ofgren resided, for examination to 
see whether the fracture was properly 
|set and for further treatment. 

On Feb. 9, Mr. Ofgren called at the 
office of Dr. Pugh. An X-ray picture was 
taken of Mr. Ofgren’s finger and the 
| picture was developed while Mr. Ofgren 
was in the office. The picture was shown | 
to Mr. Ofgren and Dr. Pugh explained 
to him what was necessary to properly 
reduce the fracture and treat the finger. 

Dr. Pugh then took off the dressing | 
and examined the wound and attempted | 





be cleaned out. 
made to set the bone by pulling the 


finger so that the ends of the bone would | 


|come together. Mr. Ofgren then refused 
|to submit to this treatment. Dr. Pugh} 
| then told Mr. Ofgren that if he desired) 
‘he would give him an anaesthetic. Mr. | 
|Ofgren refused. Dr. Pugh then stated | 
to Mr. Ofgren that if he so desired an-| 
other doctor would be called in to 
treat him. 

Mr. Ofgren replied that he did not 
wish anything done. Dr. Pugh then in-| 
formed Mr. Ofgren that he would not be 
responsible for anything that might oc- 
cur to his hand in the future. Mr. Of- 
| gren refused to submit to any treatment 
except to have his injured hand dressed, 
and he signed a written statement to that 
|effect. Dr. Pugh informed one of the 


to explore it by probing so that it could) 
An attempt was then} 


\Validity of Los Angeles Ordi-| 
nance Is at Issue in | 


W oodruff Case 


Z | 
Consideration of a case involving the 


validity of ‘condemnation ordinances of 
| the City of Los Angeles, Calif., has been 
| undertaken by the Supreme Court of the 
| United States. It postponed, until the 
‘hearing, consideration of the question 
of its jurisdiction over the case, Wood- 
| ruff v. City of Los Angeles, No. 165. 

Declaring that the California Street 
Opening Act of 1903, under which the 
| ordinances were enacted, as it now stands 
| with its amendments, is violative of the | 
Federal Constitution, the jurisdictional 
| statement urges that it practically pro- 
| vides that the date of ascertaining value 
| of condemnd property shall be the, 
| date of issuance of summons, regardless ' 
|of the time of trial or time of taking. 
| The provision in an amendment, in effect, 
| that if the motion to set the case for| 
| trial is made within one year from the. 
commencement of the action then the 
date shall be as of date of issuance of 
summons, is claimed to call for a mere 
procedural gesture on the part of the 
city and to leave the date of trial or 
time of taking indefinite and uncertain. 

The particular condemnation proceed- 
ing in question was one arising, out of a! 
proposed taking of property for widening 
and opening streets. The ordinances 
were upheld by the State court. (283. 
Pac. 298.) | 


fusal to submit to the proposed treat- 
ment, 

The only facts found were that Mr.! 
Ofgren refused the proffered treatment 
because he was timid and probably over- 
sensitive to pain. Such facts alone do 
| not constitute a legal excuse for the re-| 
fusal of Mr. Ofgren to submit to the 
proper medical treatment. 

The award is annulled. 


Judge Straup Renders 


Concurring Opinion 

Stravup, J.—I concur. That the appli- 
cant sustained an injury in the course 
of his employment is clear enough. Let 
it also be assumed that in consequence | 


| 





| members of the Industrial Commission 
of Mr. Ofgren’s refusal to submit to) 
| treatment. 


Testimony of Doctor | 
: Who Treated Defendant 


It further appears that Mr. Ofgren| 
had his injured fingers dressed from | 
time to time until the infection set in. | 
Dr. Pugh expressed it as his opinion that 
if Mr. Ofgren had submitted to treat-| 
ment, infection would not have set in 
and it would not have been necessary to 
amputate the finger. Dr. Pugh further 
| testified that the treatment that he pro- 
posed giving to Mr. Ofgren was the) 
proper treatment and that while the fin- 
| ger may have become infected under such 
treatment it was very unusual that in- 
fection sets in as a result of an injury 
such as that sustained by Mr. Ofgren 
| where the injury is properly cared for. 
| There is no direct testimony that the 
infection in Mr. Ofgren’s finger would 
| have developed if he had submitted to 
proper medical treatment. 


| 





the awards of the Industrial Commission 
we cannot makéwfindin ror or modify 
| the findings of the Comntission. In other 
words, the award must be affirmed or an- 
| nulled upon the facts found by the Com- 
; mission and not upon what we might 
believe the facts to be. : 

|__ The Commission excused the refusal of | 
| Mr. Ofgren to have the finger treated 
| because he was timid and probably over- 
sensitive to pain. Do such facts consti- 
; tute an excuse for the refusal of Mr. 
| Ofgren to submit to the proposed treat- 
|ment? The question must. be answered 
in the negative. Doubtless some people 
are very timid and exceptionally sensi- 
tive to pain. 





A workable rule of law, however, must | 


be general in its application and may 
not be varied to meet the individual 
idiosyncrasies. The injured workman 
should be held to the duty of submitting 
to proper treatment either medical or 


surgical when it involves no serious risk | 


or suffering and when it is such as a 
man of ordinary manly character would 
undergo for his own good. 
Detroit Steel Preducts Co., 178 Mich. 
265, 144 N. W. 563, L. R. A. 1916A 381. 
The facts found by the Commission as 
ja reason for Mr. Ofgren’s refusal “to 
submit to medical treatment do not in 
law excuse him for his refusal. 


It is further urged in support of the 
award that Mr. Ofgren was suffering 
| severe pain and was only semiconscious 
‘when he refused the proffered treatment 
and that he was not aware of the prob- 
ability that serious results would follow 
his refusal to submit to the treatment. 
Mr. Ofgren did testify to that effect. 
_ From the findings 
it would appear that the Commission did 
not believe that testimony. In an 
| no finding was made to that effect. If 
the Commission believed that Mr. Of- 
gren was only semiconscious at the time 
he refused the treatment, or if the Com- 
mission believed that he did not 
or have good reason to believe that seri- 
ous consequences would probably follow‘ 


Under our limited power of reviewing | 


Jendrus v. | 


thereof he was entitled to some compen- 
sation though his injured fingers had | 
entirely healed and the injury had not 


{resulted in any permanent disability. 


But that is not the point. 


The Commission allowed him compen- 
sation on the basis of the present con- 
dition of his fingers, hand and wsist. To 
the extent that such conditions and dis-| 
ability were produced or materially con- 
tributed to by an unreasonable refusal 
of the applicant to submit to proper) 
medical and surgical treatment tendered | 
him he was not entitled to receive com- 
pensation and the Commission was not 
justified in awarding it. 


The Commission from the evidence ad- 


|duced expressly found that the appli- 


cant refused medical aid tendered him, 
and “as a result of which he contracted , 
a very severe infection, resulting in the! 
loss of the great finger of the left hand 
and at this time a considerable loss of 
function of the left hand at the wrist.” 

Notwithstanding the found and de- 
scribed conditions and disability were 
|due to the refusal of the applicant to 
accept or permit proper medical treat-| 
ment, the Commission nevertheless _al-| 
lowed him full compensation therefor. | 
Unless there was some just and reason- 
able ground or basis for the refusal, the 
Commission was not justified in award- | 
ing compensation resulting from or con-! 
tributed to by the refusal. 

That the applicant refused the ten- 
dered treatment and aid is amply -sup-| 
ported by the evidence. The only found | 
ground or basis for the refusal is that 
the “applicant was very timid and prob- 
ably oversensitive and “for that reason 
he refused the treatment.” | 


But that is not a sufficient or a rea-| 
| sonable ground. From the findings it| 
| appears that the Commission took the'| 
view that unless the refusal was “from! 
wilfulness on his part to thwart the pur-' 
poses of the surgeons or extend the) 
period and extent of his disability! 
period,” the refusal in effect was not} 
unreasonable and would not deprive the 
applicant from receiving compensation 
for a condition or disability directly re- 
sulting from the refusal. 


An award made on such basis is de- 
fenseless. An allowance of compensation 
or an award made on such theory or 
basis, if not directly predicated on, as| 
here it seems to be, nevertheless, is in-| 
fluenced and induced by, a misconception | 
|and misapplication of the law, and hence 
| an award so made is against law snd| 
ought to be annulled. Denver & Rio 
Grande R. Co. v. Industrial Comm., — 

Utah — 272 Pac. 239. 

The argument that the infection was, 
j;not the result of the refusal and that | 
| the finding to that effect is not supported 
| by the evidence is beside the question, 





of the Commission | and in no particular tends to obviate or | attempted to’ probe and cleanse the 


}eure the mischievous effect of allowing 


y event | compensation and making an award on/|to take the applicant to a hospital, give 


|a@ wrong principle of law or on 


| 


) a basic | 
or theory not sancationed by the law. | 


Argument as to 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Bankruptcy—Assignment of estate—Preferences—Finadnce company’s reposses- 
sion of automobiles within four months prior to bankruptcy— 

Where an automobile manufacturer, on shipment of automobiles to a dealer, 
delivered a bill of sale to a finance company and forwarded the bill of lading 
with sight draft to a bank, and the dealer obtained possession of the automobiles 
by payment of the sight draft and the execution of a note to the finance com- 
pany for the balance of the purchase price secured by a trust receipt providing 
for retention of title in the finance company until the payment of the note ana 
entitling the finance company to repossess itself of the automobiles on the 
default of the dealer, and where the finance company did not record such trust 
receipt under the laws of Pennsylvania providing for the recordation of condi- 
tional sales contracts, the finance company’s repossession of the automobiles 
within four months prior to the dealer’s bankruptcy was not a voidable preference 
under the Bankruptcy Act, since the finance company was entitled to repos- 
session as to the dealer, regardless of whether the trust receipt created a 
bailment or a conditional sale, and had the same right as to the dealer’s trustee 
in bankruptcy, since the trustee’s rights were no higher than those of the 
bankrupt. 

Houck, Trustee in Bankruptcy, Etc., v. General Motors Acceptance Corp.; 
D. C., W. D. Pa., No. 6301, Oct. 9, 1930. 


Counties—Bonds—A mount of issue—Construction of statute— 

A South Carolina statute which directed the highway commission and the 
treasurer of a county to issue bonds in a specific amount and to use the proceeds 
in specified amounts for specified roads “if so much be necessary” to complete 
the road, did not vest in such officials discretion as to the amount to be raised 
but was mandatory as to the amount of the bond issue, since the quoted words 
had reference to the expenditure of the proceeds and not to the amount of the 
issue. 

Cross et al. v. Thornley et al.; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 12999, Oct. 18, 1930. 


Dismissal and nonsuit—Voluntary—County’s action against former officers— 
Intervention by taxpayers— 
+ Where the fjscal court of a county in Kentucky, after instituting an action 
against former officers for reimbursement of funds alleged to have been wrong- 
fully withheld, entered an order stating that the action was unwarranted and 
direeting the county attorney to move for a dismissal, the court properly dis- 
missed the action, on the motion, and rejected a petition of taxpayers alleging 
that the action was in fact warranted and asking permission, on behalf of 
themselves and other taxpayers, to intervene and prosecute the action to a 
conclusion, in the absence of allegations of bad faith or collusion on the part 
of the fiscal court in seeking the dismissal of the action. 

Commonwealth of Kentucky for the Use, Ete., et al. v. Plummer et al.; Ky. 
Ct. Appls., Oct. 14, 1930. 


Evidence—Documentary evidence—Hospital records—Hearsay—Privileged: com- 
munications— 

In an action for personal injuries, hospital records made during plaintiff’s 
confinement for other injuries previously incurred by or under the direction of 
her then attending physicians were not admissible in evidence, since such records 
were hearsay evidence and were protected by the rule of privileged communi- 
cations making a physician’s testimony as to disclosures by a patient incompetent. 

Toole, Adminz., et al. v. Franklin Investment Co.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22531, 
Oct. 7, 1930. 


Sales—Conditional sales—Creation by execution of trust receipt—Validity in 
absence of recordation— 

A trust receipt éxecuted by an automobile dealer to secure a note to a finance 
company providing for retention of title in the finance company until the pay- 
ment of the note and for repossession by the finance company on default by 
dealer, although not recorded under the Pennsylvania law providing for the 
recordation of conditional sales contracts, was valid as between the finance com- 


pany and the dealer, and entitled the finance company to repossess itself of the | 


automobiles on the default of the dealer, not only as to the dealer, but also as 
to the dealer’s trustee in bankruptcy, even though construed as creating a condi- 
tional sale. 

Houck, Trustee in Bankruptcy, Etc., v. General Motors Acceptance Corp.; 
D. C., W. D. Pa., No. 6301, Oct. 9, 1930. 


Landlord and tenant—Premises—Injuries from dangerous premises—Open door 
onto unlighted basement -stairway—Trespassers— 

Where a person who intended to visit tenants on the second floor entered a 
building through an open door leading from the street onto an unlighted stair- 
way down to the basement, instead of the door leading to the second floor, and 
was injured in falling down the basement stairway, she could not recover on 
the theory that the failure to keep the stairway lighted constituted negligence, 
either against the owner who had transferred the control of the ground floor 
and the basement to a lessee, or against the lessee, since on leaving the street 
and entering on the lessee’s premises, without an invitation from, or the consent 
of, the lessee, she became a trespasser as to whom the lessee owed no duty of 
keeping the stairway lighted. 

Farmer v. Modern Motors Co. et al.; Ky. Ct. Appls., Oct. 10, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and, Summary—F ederal and State Court Decisions. 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


, : | 
Workmen’s compensation—Compensation—Right to compensation—Injured em- 


ploye’s refusal to submit to surgical treatment as bar to recovery of compensa- 
tion— 

An injured employe’s refusal to submit to surgical treatment of fractured 
finger which would have prevented infection and which involved no serious risk 
or suffering precluded recovery of compensation for impaired use of hand follow- 
ing amputation of finger necessitated by infection—American Smelting and Re- 
fining Co. v. Industrial Commission of Utah et al. (Utah Sup. Co.)—V U. S. 
Dajly, 2568, Oct. 22, 1930. 


A. 


cant given such treatment as was re-| c Ur d q 
faalivelt I don’t think so. Q. You expected under|on a contract which the irrigation dis- 


quired. The applicant visited the reg-| 
ular physician who took an X-ray of the’ 
fingers and hand and advised him-what | 
was necessary to be done and that un- 
less treatment as advised was given, the | 
injury would result in a deformity of the 
finger. The applicant had a compound 
fracture and laceration of one of his 
fingers and lacerations and bruises of 
others. 

The regular physician and surgeon 
testified that the applicant would not 
permit him “to do anything” by way of | 
treatment except to use moist dressings; 
that he was unusually patient with him, 


wounds and adjust the fracture, offered 


him an anaesthetic if he desired, and of- 
fered to treat the wounds as they ought! 
to have been treated, but that the ap-| 
plicant would not permit him to do so,| 


necessary to amputate the finger? 


ordinary conditions to get a good re- 
sult? A. Yes. I never mentioned ampu- 
tation, and it was not a case where am- 
putation would be considered.” 

By. counsel for the applicant the phy- 
sician was asked: 

“Q. Assuming that his hand at the 
time of the injury was dirty, and the 
bone protruded from the flesh ‘at the 
break, isn’t it likely that that might 
have been a case of infection? A Oh, 
yes. Anyone with a break in the skin 
may have an infection. Q. You would not 
say that the infection was the cause of 
his refusal to have it set at that time? 
A. No; absolutely not. Q. It may have 
been dirt that got into the wound at the 
time of the injury? A. Yes; but hav- 
ing antiseptic and surgical treatment, 


and proper drainage ordinarily you 


and in addition cleaning of the wound | 


would not get infection. * * * 


AvrHorrzep Statements ONLY 


PustisHep. WitHouT CoMMENT BY THE UniTep States DAILY 


Are Presenten Here, Berne 


~—? 


Hearing ( Granted in Case Involving’ * 


California Reclamation Act of 1925 


Supreme Court Disposes of Petitions in Four 
Suits Dealing With Irrigation and 
Reclamation Districts 


Petitions for review in four cases in-, 
jvolving irrigation and reclamation dis- | 
tricts were disposed of by the Supreme 
Court of the United States at its ses- | 
sion on Oct. 20, Reviews were denied | 
in two cases, and in the other two cases 
the consideration of the question of the 
court’s jurisdiction was a until | 
the hearing of the cases on the merits. | 

The Western Land & Reclamation 
;Company was successful in obtaining a 
hearing of its case against the California | 
Reclamation Board. The high tribunal, 
‘however, postponed, until the hearing on| 
‘the merits, the question of the court’s 
| jurisdiction over the company’s appeal in| 
which the validity of a 1929 act of the 
'California Legislature attempting to re- | 
peal certain provisions of the Reclama- 
\tion Act of 1925 is challenged. The case; 
is entitled Western Land & Reclamation 
Co. v. Reclamation Board of California, 
No. 290. 


Act Altering Project 
'Fund to Be Considered 


The action, according to the jurisdic- 
tional statement, was one of mandaus 
to enforce a settlement by the State with | 
lone of its greditor’s on a basis of 50) 
|ecents on the dollar of the original claim. 
| Teh appellant intervened, claiming vested 
|statutory and contractual rights in the 
|fund sought to be used, which precluded | 
it being used unless these rights were 
| abrogated by the 1929 acts. 
| It is urged in the statement that the 
'Reclamation Act created a fund “or the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Drainage, 
Districts, the equivalent of an appro-| 
priation of money, and that the accept- 
ance of its terms created a contract 
| whereby the State declared it would hold 
this fund in trust, the funds specified | 
|being thus made funds jn trust out of 
|which warrants such as the appellant| 
|held would be paid. The 1929 act, it is| 
lalleged, attempted to withdraw this fund 
and create a new fund which covered 
other districts and additional improve- 
ments. This act was sustained by the 
|Supreme Court of California. (284 Pa-| 
lcifie 688.) | 
Such action, it is claimed, impaired the 
‘obligation of contract between the ap-| 
|pellant warrant holder and the State. | 
| The court also postponed until the| 
hearing on the merits the question of 
its jurisdiction over the appeal in the 
case of Spurrier et al. v. Mitchell Irriga- | 
tion District, No. 306, brought to re- 
view the ruling of the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska upon a construction of State | 
|statutes which it is claimed permits vol- 
luntary irrigation districts to take and 
|damage private property for a public 
use without compensation. | 

The appellant, in his jurisdictional 
statement, contends that the State court 
|erroneously held that. such voluntary | 
|corporations for the improvement of | 
jlands could acquire a legal easement | 
over property of third persons without 
consent or compensation and that it was | 
not liable for damages caused by the op- | 
|eration of the improvement, (229 N. W. 
273.) 

The appellee, on the other hand, states 
in its brief against jurisdiction, that all | 
|the land in the State is subject to the 
burden and easement of subterranean 
dainage resulting from the operation of 
irrigation canals and works and the irri- 
| gation of lands on higher levels, the spe- ; 
lcifie taking and damage complained of 
|in the case. 


Review Denied of 
| Award to Government 


| 
The right of the United States to re- 
cover money from an irrigation district | 
‘under a contract to impound waters in| 
the Pathfinder Reservoir, was brought 
|into question in a case which the Su- 
|preme Court of the United States de-| 
‘clined to review. The case is that of! 
| Bridgeport Irrigation District’ v. United 
| States, No. 329. 
The suit,-it was explained in the peti- 
| tion, was instituted by the United States 





| 





| trict contended was outside the scope of 
‘the authority of the officers who made it. | 

Under secion 10 of the contract it was 
provided that the District assign its 
rights, title and interest to the waters 
of the North Platte River to the United | 
States. Under the Nebraska Statutes, as 
interpreted by the Supreme Court of that 
State, it was urged by the petitioner 
that the officers of the District exceeded 
their power in making this assignment, 





not, and did not, say that this refusal 
{caused the infection. The infection was 
already in the wound, undoubtedly from 
ithe time of injury. 

The applicant refused the proffered 
| surgical aid to reset the fractured bone 
lof the finger. He submitted to the 
|treatment of applications of antiseptic 
moist dressings and went to the doctor’s 
office several times to have this treat- | 





|v. Illinois Bell Telephone Company. 


ate the contract was unenforceable and 
void. 

It was also pointed out that, under the 
State law, no contract ofthat character 
could be made unless bonds had been 
voted by the electors of the district to 
provide for payment, or unless the con- 
tract were authorized by the electors. It 
is alleged that neither of these condi- 
tions were complied with. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


| Eighth Cireuit (40 Fed. (2d) 827) held 


that it was within the power of the Dis- 
trict officers to execute the contract and 
ignored the contention of the defendant, 
the petition stated, that article 10 was 
an essential element of the contract and 
wés void. In so doing it affirmed the 
judgment of the trial court awarding the 
United States $90,757.90 with interest 
and costs. 


: Case on Stockholders’ 
| Indebtedness Rejected 


Review of a case involving stockhola- 
ers’ objections to the construction of 
additions to the Roosevelt Dam irriga- 
tion project on the ground that the inci- 
dent liability to the stockholders consti- 
tutes a violation of their contract was 
denied by the Supreme Court. The case 
is that of Wood v. Salt River Valley 
Water Users Association, No. 357, before 
the court upon a petition for a writ 
certiorari. 4 


f 
It was pointed out in the petition aa 
the board of governors in 1923 con- 
ceived the idea of another dam for stor- 
age and electric power purposes and the 
Legislature of the State of Arizona 
passed an act providing for an increase 
in the limit of indebtedness to be brought 
about by specifying certain debts that 
were not to be included in fixing the two 
thirds of the capital stock limit author- 
ized by the water association’s charter, 
Bonds were issued under the authority 
of this act. 


It was claimed that the construction 
of the act permitting this bond issue ime 
pairs the obligation of the contract en- 
tered into by the plaintiffs when they 
agreed to subscribe for and obligated 
themselves to pay for stock, since at the 
time the contract was entered into the 
indebtedness was limited to only two- 
thirds of the capital stock. 


It is alleged in the petition that t 
ruling of the Circuit Court of Appeal 
for the Ninth Circuit (39 Fed. (2d) 9) 
upon the matter is erroneous in that 
the directors can levy an assessment 
that is a lien on the plaintiffs’ lands, if 
valid and collectible by action of fore- 
closure, for each shareholder’s propor- 
tion of the increased indebtedness, in 
face of an express provision in the char- 
ter that the private property of the 
shareholder shall be exempt from the 
corporate indebtedness. 


Journal of the 
Supreme Court of the 
United States 


Oct. 21. 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. 
Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice 
Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr. Jus- 
tice Roberts. 

Carrel F. Rhodes of Yazoo City, Miss.; 
Raymer H.. Miller of Hannibal, Mo.; 
Thomas R. Dempsey of Los Angeles, 
Calif.; and Jack Davis of New York 
City, were admitted to practice. 

No. 90. Frank L. Smith et al., appellants, 
Argu- 
ment continued by Mr. Benjamin F. Gold- 
stein for the appellants; by Mr. William 
Dean Bangs for the appellee; and concluded 
by Mr. Benjamin F. Goldstein for the ap- 
pellants. 

No. 15. Burns Poe, Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the District of Washington, v. 
H. G. Seaborn. Argued by Mr. Solicitor 
General Thacher for Poe, Collector, and¢by 
Mr. George Donworth-for Seaborn, 

Adjourned until Oct. 22 at 12 o’clock, 
when the day call will be as follows: Nos, 
106, 84, 86, 96, 1, 2, 3 (and 4), 5, 6, and 7, 


| Riaw 
the Whistle 


know | Infection Analyzed 


or to do anything, except apply moist | 
Further, I think there is ample evi- | dressings; that the physician told him} 


“Q. If some dirt had got in there, by 


|ment applied. The application of moist 


yielding to your suggested treatment in| dressings made by the medical staff of | 


voluntary act of the employe and not to that unless he consented to properetreat- 


his refusal to accept the proffered treat-! fence in the record to support the find- setting the bone, would not have pre-| petitioner, and to which the applicant | 


the accident. 
Evidence in Case 


Reviewed bv Court 


In determining what constitutes a rea- 
sonable and what an unreasonable re- 
fusal to submit to medical treatment the 
facts and circumstances of the particular 
case must be inquired into. It is quite 
generally held that when a disability can 
be prevented or removed by a minor and 
safe operation, or by safe medical treat- 
ment, then it is the duty of the injured 
employe to submit to such operation or 


treatment and a refusal to do so will de-' 


feat his claim for compensation for the 


disability caused by the refusal to submit | 


to treatment. 

The evidence in this case and the com- 
mission’s findings of fact show that the 

roposed treatment of Mr. Ofgren’s in- 
jured hand by Dr. W. N. Pugh was proper 
and safe. 
trary. It is argued in support of the 
award that the only treatment Mr. Of- 
gren refused to permit was the reduction 
of the fracture of the finger and that 


even if the fracture of the finger had! 
been reduced still the infection would | 
If the facts are as con-! 


have developed. 
tended for by Mr. Ofgren he is not pre- 


cluded from recovering compensation be- | 


cause he refused to have the fracture re- 

‘ . The commission, however, found 
_ to the contrary. 

There is evidence to support the find- 

| ing of the Commission that Mr. Ofgren’s 

finger would have been saved if he had 

m itted to medical treatment. The 

as disclosed by the record are 

1 ea On Feb. 7, 1929, Mr. Ofgren was 

njured while in the course of his em- 

nent with the American Smelting & 

ing Company at Murray, Utah. Im- 


Pu 


No claim is made to the con- | 


ment, then such fact or facts were proper 
for the Commission to consider in con- 
nection with all the other facts and cir- 
cumstances surrounding the refusal in 
determining whether the applicant acted 
| reasonably or unreasonably in his re- 


Calendar of the 


ing in such respect. The applicant re- 
ceived first.aid from a local physician 
and surgeon and then was immediately 
sent to the regular physician and sur- 
| geon of the employer to have the injured 
fingers and’ hand X-rayed and the appli- 


| 


| | Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 


, Session commencing Nov. 10, 1930: 
Nov. 10.—No. 2292. Lasker v. Hollerith. 
No, 2324. Ex parte Suppiger. 
ee —<_ Ex norte Preble. 
No. 2. California Canneries a Pe 
our cee Fruit Co. ” 

Yo. 2503. Jantzen Knitting Mills v. W 

Coast Knitting Mills. . - 
Nov. 11.—No,. 2308. Trotter v. 
No. 2326. Ex parte Wiswall. 
No. 2501. Decker v. Liebovitz & 
No. 2504. Ex parte Kirschbraun 
Nov. 12.—No. 2505. Thompson v. Pe 
No, 2506. Pettis v. Thompson. 
No. 2507. Ex parte Pilling. 
No. 2508. Ex parte Wilms. 
, No, 2509. Pinaud v. Parfumerie J. Les- 
| quendieu, ete. 

Nov. 13.—No, 2513. Ex parte Eggleston. 
| No, 2515. Ex parte Conwell. 
| No, 2510. Ex parte Plymouth Motor Corp. 
| No. 2511. Ex parte Kockendorfer, 

No. 2512. Northeutt v. Loesch. 

‘ No, 2516. National Biscuit Co. v. Sheri- 
an. 

Nov. 14.—No, 2521. 

Products Corp. 

No, 2514. White v. Syvertsen. 

No, 2518. Ex parte Kaisling. 

Nos. 2522 and 2523. Skookum Packers As- 
| sociation v, Pacific Northwest Canning Co. 
| No, 2524. Ex parte Metzger. 

Nov. 17.—No, 2526, Ex parte Vessey. 


. Prentice. 


Sons, Inc. 


ttis. 


Assignment of patent appeals for we; 


Duro Co. v, Phenolic | 


No. 2528. 
No. 2525. 


Ex parte Sure-Guard Corp. 
Ex parte Vertex Hosiery Mills, 


| Ine. 

| No, 2527, 
No. 2531. 

| Kotex Co. 

| No, 2529. Ex parte Ambruster. 

| No, 2532. Ex parte Ackenbach. 

| No, 2548. Ex parte Nelson. 

+ Nov. 18.—No. 2530. Ex parte Michel, 


Kotex Co. v. McArthur. 
Rotex Surgical Appliance Co, v. 


No. 2538. Seppman v. Roden et al. 
No. 2539-2540. Ex parte Holst. 
No. 2541., Blunt v. Grace. 
No, 2557. Ex parte Both. 
Nov. 19.—No. 2546. Ex parte Gallaher. 
No, 2547. Ex parte Anderson. | 
. 2543. Ex parte Schnell. 
. 2535, Ex parte Schmidt and Ufer. 
. 2545. Ex parte Meinecke. 
No, 2549. Ex parte Downs‘and Craver. 
| . 2551, Ex parte Stauber, 
. 2552, Ex parte Tucker and Reeves. 
| . Nov. 20.—No. 2550. Ex parte Staude. 
| No, 2553-2554. Ex parte Bovard. 
No, 2555. Ex parte Rudolf. 
No. 2556. Ex parte Cole and Cochran. 
No, 2534, Miller v. Hayman. 
No. 2542. Ex parte Dixon, 
No. 2558. Ex parte Beers. 
| Nov, 21.—No. 2559. American Fruit Grow- 
ers v. Braadland. 
No, 2561. Ex parte Carlson, 
No. 2560, Jones v. Evans. 
No. 2562. Ex parte Schierholtz. 
No. 2563. Ex parte Bellis, 


ment to be given him he would not be} 
responsible for whatever conditions 
might result, that the applicant signed 
a written statement to that effect, and 
that he informed the applicant that if he 
| desired he could be treated by whatever | 
physician and surgeon he might select; | 
that the applicant came to him irreg-| 
ularly and but a few times for moist} 
dressings; that he came to him the first | 
|time about Feb. 9 and after giving a 
few moist dressings, the next the physi- 
|cian knew about the case was on Feb. 
| 14 when the applicant at midnight called 
up the office and the regular physician | 
being ill and absent at the time, another 
physician got the call, visited the appli-| 
cant, found the wound badly infected and | 
| the finger swollen and much pus, and or-| 
dered the applicant to the hospital where | 
the finger was amputated. 


Reference Made to 
Testimony at Trial 


The physician further testified that if 
the applicant had been permitted proper 
treatments to be given there would have 
been no oceasion or necessity for the am- 
| putatiof&. He was asked by one of the 
Commissioners: 

“Q. Would you say doctor that if the 
applicant had submitted to treatments 


} 


nation that he would not have had infec- 
|tion in his finger? A. The only thing 
|vre have to go on Commissioner Knerr 
is that we don’t expect those results if 
| we get them and give them the proper 
care. We can’t always prevent an infec- 
tion, but we den’t get infection of any 


|as suggested by-you on the first exami- | 


vented the infection? 
that in 49 cases out of 50 it would. f 
don’t look for results of that kind if 
they are properly taken care of. If in- 
fection has developed you can open the 
wound and use antiseptic and drainage 
and very often it will subside. Q. Isn’t 
it very unusual for serious infection of 
this kind to happen where the bones are 
broken if the skin is not broken? A. 
Very unusual; yes. Q. And in this case 
the skin was broken? A. In this case 
the skin was broken; yes. It was a 
compound fracture.” 


Dissenting Opinion 
Expressed by Judge 


To thus argue that it was conclusively 
shown—that there was no evidence to the 
contrary—that the infection and ampu- 
tation were not the results of the appii- 
cant’s refusal to submit to proper treat- 
ment and that it was conclusively shown 
that had he yielded to the treatments 
tendered him and had he been properly 
| treated, an infection and amputation 
| nevertheless would have developed and 
would have been required, is not, as I 
| think, supported by the record, and is 
merely conjectural. > 

FoLLAND, J. (Dissenting).—I dissent. 
Finding No. 3 is as follows: 

“The evidence shows that Mr. Ofgren 
has refused in this case proper medical 
aid tendered to him as a result of which 
he contracted a very severe infection 
resulting in the entire loss of the great 
finger of the left hand and at this time 
| a considerable loss of function of the left 
| hand at the wrist.” 





| consequence—probably once in 50 cases. 


“Q. If he had submitted to your tréat- 
ment do you think it would have been 





| The evidence does not show that the 
|infection which caused the loss of the 
| finger resulted from Ofgren’s refusal of 
medical aid. The medical witness would 


It was because this treatment failed of 

its purpose that he lost his finger and 
;not because the bone had not been prop- 
erly set. Had the moist dressing treat- 
ment been successful in curing the infec- 
| tion the finger would have healed with a 
possible crooked bone. Had that been 
| the result, and application were made for 
compensation for the crooked finger and 
possible loss of function, the rule an- 
| nounced-in the main opinion would apply 
and the applicant could not recover. 
’ The condition of the crooked finger 
would have been the result of his refusal 
| to permit the surgeon to properly reduce 
the fracture. If finding No. 3 is disre- 
garded finding No. 4 becomes immaterial 
and should also be disregarded. It.is the 
rule that findings not supported by the 
evidence must be “disregarded. Evona 
Inv. Co. v. Brummit, 66 Utah 82, 240 
Pac. 1105; Austin v. Newton, 46 Cal. 
App. 493, 189 Pac. 471. ; 

The error of the Commission in mak- 
ing such findings is harmless as the 
findings are not necessary to support the 
award. Thomas v. Foulger — Utah —, 
1264 Pac. 975. Findings No. 3 and ¢4 
should be disregarded. Without them 
the award is amply supported by the evi- 
dence and the remaining findings which 
are free from error. 

The award therefore should be af- 
firmed. 

Cuerry, C. J.—I concur in the views 
expressed by Mr. Justice Folland. 


The journal and calendar of the 
Court of Claims will be found today 
on page il. 





A. I would say| readily submitted, was for the purpose | 
We) of reducing and curing infection. 
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Seduction Based | Constitution of Kansas Is Blamed | Florida to Vote 
On Contracts to For Unequal Division of Taxes Qn Amendments 


Buy Gas Denied | 


Taxpayer Who Held Agree-' 
ments for Purchases After) 
Production Denied Allow-| 
ance for Depletion 


The sale of all the oil and gas to be 
produced on a particular tract of land, 
does not give the purchaser thereof the | 
right to an allowance for depletion, the 
General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, has held. : 

Under the statute a reasonable allow- | 
ance for depletion is made in the case of | 
oil and gas wells due to the fact that, 
such property depletes in value when 
worked. In this case there was a sale 
of the product after its production and 


the purchaser was not entitled to the de- | 


duction, it was ruled. 


BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
General Counsel’s Memorandum 8253. 
Cuarest.—An opinion is requested as 


to whether the M Company, the taxpayer, | 


Ais entitled to a depletion allowance in 
computing the net income under 
lowing circumstances: 

The taxpayer was incorporated in De- 
cember, 1922. At the time of its incor- 
poration is acquired by assignment cer- 


tain contracts for the purchase of nat-| 


ural or wet gas for the purpose of ex- 
tracting therefrom what is known as 
casing-head gasoline. The taxpayer does 

ot own or operate any oil or gas wells 
¢ any oil or gas producing properties, 

ut its sole business is the extraction of 
easing-head gasoline from natural or 
wet gas. The contracts which the tax- 
payer acquired by assignment and the 
contracts which it subsequently entered 
into with owners or lessees of oil and gas 
properties contain the following provi- 
sions: 

“Whereas, said lessee (taxpayer) de- 
sires to purchase and secure from said 
lessor (owner or lessee of oil properties) 
all of the natural gas which may be pro- 
duced on said properties for the purpose 
of manufacturing or extracting gasoline 
therefrom and to sell the same, and/or 
to sell dry BAS for commercial pur- 
poses, * * * 

“The lessor, for the consideration and 
upon the terms and conditions herein 
stated, hereby leases and agrees to de- 
liver to the said lessee and lessee agrees 
to accept, all the natural gas produced 
from the above described premises for 
and during the entire period of time it 
shall produce gas therefrom, * * *. 

“As full consideration for said gas so 
sold by lessor to lessee, said lessee agrees 
as follows, to wit: 

“To pay said lessor —— per cent of 
the total proceeds received by it from 
the sales of all gasoline extracted by it 
from said gas.” 

Depletion Allowance Claimed 


The question presented is whether the 
taxpayer has, by reason of its ownership 
of the contracts, the right to an allow- 
ance for depletion. Section 234(a)9 of 
the Revenue Act of 1921 provides in part 
as follows: . 


® 


the fol-, 
4 


Atrnorizen Statements Onty Are Presentep Heretn, Berna 
Pusuisnep Without CoMMENT BY THE UNiTep States DAIiy 


Governo 


Distribution 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 21—The fact 
that Kansas has clung to the general 
property tax to the exclusion of othe 


\levies has caused many of the State’: 


tax ills, the Governor of Kansas, Clyde 
M. Reed, declared Oct. 20 in an address 
at the National Tax Association confer- 
ence at Kansas City. 

The uniformity clause of the State 
constitution has been a stumbling block 
to tax reform, the Governor asserted, ex- 


(plaining that certain changes in the con- 


stitution recommended by his Tax Code 
Commission are to be voted upon in 
November. 

Kansas taxes’ have increased 300 pei 
cent in the last 15 years, or 400 per cent 
if the Federal and State gasoline taxes 
are included, whereas the State wealth 
has increased only 40 per cent, Governor 
Reed said. 
| The bank tax situation has been the 
|cause of much difficulty, he declared, ex- 
pressing the opinion that Congress should 
have no right to limit the State’s power 
to tax national banks so long as State 
banks are similarly taxed. 


| Recommends Abolition 
Of All Restrictions 


| A tax system based in effect upon 
tangible property works a special hard- 
|ship on such a State as Kansas, Harold 
T. Chase, who is a member of the Kansas 
Tax Code Commission, told the confer- 
ence on Oct, 21. 

“A tax system that neglects tax- 
{paying ability derived from salaries, 
| wages, earnings of a professional class 
and large groups of persons not owners 
of land or homes, must eventually de- 
stroy relatively the value of the latter 
forms of property,” the speaker declared. 
| The Kansas Tax Code Commission, Mr. 
| Chase explained, has recommended that | 
aeons onengtatmnninnnnne a 


‘Duty Protests Sustained | 


On Papier Mache Products 


New York, Oct. 21.— Papier-mache 
dogs, the United States Customs Court 
here has just ruled, are not toys. Sus-| 
taining a protest of Schoemann & Mayer, | 
the court finds that these articles, taxed 
|by the collector at the rate of 70 per{ 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 1414,| 
'Tariff Act of 1922, should have been | 
assessed at only 40 per cent, under par- 
agraph 921. Judge Sullivan writes the 
decision. (Protest 314221-G-36006-28.) 

In another decision granting import 
claims of the American Import Co., of | 
Los Angeles, the Customs Court finds 
that papier-mache containers in the form 
of apples, oranges, etc., assessed by the 
jecustoms officials at the rate of 60 per 


r Reed Tells National Conference That Basic Law| 
Has Prevented Introduction of Reforms for 
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| 
| 
| 


To Constitution 


Questions to Be Decided In- 
clude Exempting Certain 
Classes of Manufacturing, 
Plants From Taxation | 


of Burden 


all constitutional restrictions in regard | 
to taxation shall be removed and that | 
the present section read: “The Legisla- | 
‘ure shall provide for assessment and |! 
taxation.” x 
The Code Commission was appointed 
in the midst of the “tax turmoil” brought 
about by the suits of national and State | 
>anks, Mr. Chase pointed out. The rate | 
of the Kansas intangible tax was less 
than that imposed upon real estate, and 
the banks were upheld in the contention 
hat they should be taxed at the in- | 
angible rate. “Thus the State and local 


Tallahassee, Oct. 21. 

A constitutional amendment exempt- | 
ing certain classes of manufacturing | 
property from taxation is to be voted 
on at the election to be held Nov. 4. | 

Another amendment to be submitted | 


-axing districts were unexpectedly de- ~ = i ge Ahem gc ary 


prived of a large revenue,” he explained. | amount which is allowed as a credit 

The Commission endeavored to find @ | against the Federal tax. A third amend- | 
satisfactory type of sales tax, but after | ment authorizes a license tax on motor 
repeated discussion the only recommen- | vehicles which would be in lieu of all | 
dation that it was able to make was a |. | valorem taxes thereon, and a fourth | 
possible sales tax, the speaker said. | amendment requires that except in case | 

“Coming now.to the recommendations | of invasion or insurrection a majority | 
in the report,” he continued, “the Com- | vote shall be necessary before a county, | 
mission recommended a graduated per- | district, or municipality may issue | 
sonal and flat corporation income tax, | bonds. | 
toth without exemptions, with rates rang- | lroposed Amendment 


ing from 1% to 5 per cent on personal; The amendment to Art. IX, Sec. 12, 


incomes; a severance ‘tax on oil and gas | ti : 
of 2 per cent ad valorem, an increase of | pac Sage Pg = property, fol- 


the inheritance tax rates, which in Kan-| = Foy g period of 15 years from the be- 


sas are the lowest in States levying such’| ginning of operation, all industrial plants | 
a tax, retention of special taxation of | which shall fhe established in this State-| 
intangibles, taxation of common-carrier | on or after July 1, 1929, engaged pri 
buses and trucks on the basis of capacity | marily during said period ia ‘the menn- 
plus mileage, on other trucks operated | facture of steel vessels, automobile tires 
for hire a franchise tax, abolishment of | fabrics and textiles, wood pulp, paper, 
the constitutional $200 exemption of | paper bags, fiber board, automobiles, au- | 
property, and reconsideration by the Leg- | tomobile parts, aircraft, aircraft parts 
islature of existing exemption statutes, | plass and crocker manufaciurers and 
and the increase of certain fees, State | the refining of sugar and oils, and in- 
and local, to cover the cost of adminis-| cluding by-products or derivatives inci- | 
tration. fo dent to the manufacture of any of the 

The Commission also recommended i above products, shall be exempt from all 
changes in insurance taxes and several | taxation, except that no exemption which 
important administrative changes, in- shall become effective by virtue of this | 
cluding one to make the county the unit | amendment shall extend beyond the year 
of assessment, Mr. Chase said. 1948. 

The Indiana plan of State control of The -xemption herein authorized shall 
local expenditures was also adopted in | not apply to real estate owned and used | 
part, he explained. by such industrial plants except the real | 


si estate occupied as th i i 
Income Tax Amendment z See ene | 


to house such industrial plants and the 
Advocated as Remedy buildings and property situated thereon, 
“The Commission is strongly for 


os with such lands as may be re- 
. quired for warehouses, storage, track- 
greater rather than less State supervision | g ippi iliti ; ; 

in tax administration,” Mr. Chase de- oe Seeing ed being! 
clared. 


used for such purposes. | 

The attorney for the Kansas Tax Com- 
mission, C. B. Randall, expressed the 
belief Oct. 21 that an income-tax amend- 
ment to the Kansas constitution will 
solve the tax dilemma of that State. He 


State of Florida: | 
' 


session of the Legislature last March did | 
not settle intangible tax questions in 
the State, the speaker declared, as had 
eng nape and there are now pend-. 
1 in 
spoke at the session on “Current Tax tees af Ueleen 7 Nee ftom nee 
Problems of Kansas and Missouri,” pre- | (United States Daily, V: 2399) Sonatas 
sided over by the State Auditor of Mis- | respectively by a bank, a mortgage com- 
souri, L, D. Thompson. : | pany, and a holder of withdrawal shares 
The income tax amendment is to be| in building and loan associations, con- 
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printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
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“Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 
Deductions—Depletion—Oil and gas wells—Sale of all the gas produced on a 
particular tract— : 

The taxpayer acquired certain contracts for the purchase of natural or wet 
gas from producers for the purpose of extracting therefrom casing-head gaso- 
line. 

Held, that the ownership of the contracts to purchase natural or wet gas after 
its production from the oil or gas well does not entitle the taxpayer to an allow- 
ance for depletion under the Revenue Acts of 1921, 1924, and 1926.—Bur. Int. 
Rev. (G. C. M. 8253.)—V U. S. Daily, 2569, Oct. 21, 1930. 


Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions promulgated Oct. 21. 


decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
f Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
lations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


No unpublished ruling or 
or employe of the Bureau o 
of other cases.—Extract from regu 
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Scannell, John Matthew. Blood transfusion | 1928.) 81 p. Princeton, N. J. 
simplified; blood grouping, blood match- | bany, N. Y., Psychological review com- 
ing and blood transfusion; with twenty-| pany, 1930. 30-22344 
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a manual for use in training schools for 
nurses. 4th rev. ed. 63 p. St. Louis, 
The C. V. Mosby co., 1930. 30-22234 
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. . . Leading motives in the imagery of 
Shakespeare's tragedies. 46 p. London, | 
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H. Milford, Oxford university press, 1930. 
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China. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins Elementary algebra 
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Airports in Italy—T. I. B. No. 721, Bur. of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. 
Dept. of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. - 

30-27057 


0. 

Fisheries Doc, No. 1087, U. S. Dept. of 

Commerce. Price, 10 cents. F30-27 

| Bublications of U. S. Bur. of Mines—List 

| 185, Sept. 30, 1930, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Free. 

Experiment Station Record—Vol. 63, No. 5, 
Oct. 1930. Office of Experiment Stations, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Subscription 
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Interstate Commerce Commission Reports— 
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Pennsylvania—Series of Nine Radio Talks 

on Ancient Fiction by Evan T. Sage. 
Ph. D., Prof. and Head of Dept. of Latin— 
| Radio Publication No. 62, Pittsburgh, 

1930. 

| Nebraska—Agricultural Statistics, issued 
cooperatively by U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture and Nebr. State Dept. of Agriculture. 
H. J. McLauglin, Secy., Lincoln, 1929. 

N. Y.—4ist Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Mental 
Hygiene, July 1, 1928-June 30, 1929—Leg- 
islative Document (1930) No. 29. Fred- 
erick W. Parsons, M. D., Comr., Albany, 


1930. 

N. J.—18th Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Weights 
and Measures. J. Harry Foley, State Supt., 
Trenton, 1929. 

Ohio—Journal of Senate of 88th General 
Assembly, 1929—Vol. CXIII, Columbus, 
1929. - 4 


today series, 1930.) 75 p. N. Y., Coward- 
McCann, 1930. 30-22346 
| Kelly, Fred C. Why you win or lose; the 
| psychology of speculation. 177 p. Bos- 
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Indianap- | 
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ro- | 


ton, Houghton Mifflin co., 1930. 30-22741 
| Klarmann, Andrew F. Fireside speculations 
| on some knotty problems (theolo; for 
| 36 p. N. Y., Frederick Pustet 
| ¢o., 1930. 30-22548 
| Koch, Michiel H. The functions & opera- 
tions of central banks. 77 p. Cape Town 
and Johannesburg, Juta & co., Itd., 1929? 
30-13400 
Kojouharoff, Constantine D. Niccolo Ma- 
chiavelli. 63 p. Wash., D. C., 1930. 
3830-22744 
| Louttit, Chauncey McK. Reproductive be- 
| havior of the guinea pig. 3 parts. Balti- 
nore, 1927-29. 30-21972 
Lucas, Merle J. ... Advertising methods 
for young people. (Life enrichment se- 
ries.) 104 p., illus. Phil., The American 
Baptist publication society, 1930. 
30-22550 


MacInnis, John M. Peter, the fisherman 
philosopher. 150 p. N. Y., Harper & 
brothers, 1930. 30-22552 

McKay, Edward J. The book of Revelation; 
or, The Apocalypse rightly divided and 
interpreted. 82 p. Raleigh, N. C., 
Mitchell printing co., 1929. 30-225561 


voted on at the general election, Nov. 4, | 
Mr. Randall told the conference, and he 
described it as a “new hope shining | 
forth over the horizon.” | 

Speaking on “The Intangible Tax | 
Venture in Kansas—Its Consequences,” 
Mr. Randall reviewed the constitutional | 
and statutory history of the taxation of 
intangible personal property in the State, 


icent ad valorem under paragraph 1419, 
Tariff Act of 1922, as imitation fruit, 
should have been subjected to duty at} 
|only 25 per cent ad valorem, under para-| 
graph 1303, Act of 1922. (Protest Nos. 
350631-G-7905, etc.) 


‘Publication Is Issued 











In the case of mines, oil and gas wells, 
other natural deposits, and timber, a reason- 
able allowance for depletion and for depre- 


ciation of improvements, according to the | 


peculiar conditions in each case * * *, 


The same language is contained in sec- | 


tion 234(a)8 of the Revenue Acts of 1924 
and 1926, ; 
The Income Tax Unit contends that the 


taxpayer has, under the provisions of the | 


above contracts, simply agreed to pur- 
chase a part of the product of the owner 
or lessee of the oil and gas property, and 
that the purchase of the product does 
not give the taxpayer any right to or 
interest in the oil and gas sufficient to 
support its claim for a depletion allow- 
ance. The taxpayer, on the other hand, 
contends that the contracts give it the 
exclusive right to all the wet gas that a 
particular well or property may pro- 
duce; that the contract being an exclu- 
sive one is in the nature of an assign- 
ment or sublease of a portion of the 
operator’s interest in the property; and 
that, as such interest decreases through 
production of the gas, the taxpayer sus- 
tains depletion. In other words, the tax- 
payer contends that a contract giving it 
the right to extract casing-head gasoline 
from the natural or wet gas vests in the 


taxpayer a property interest subect to| 


depletion. 

In Arthur J. Coyle v. Commissioner 
(17 B. T. A., 368, Bulletin IX-39, 1) the 
Board of Tax Appeals held that where 
the petitioners had sold the oil and gas 


and the litigation incident thereto. The 
| complications injected into the local sit- 
| uation by the requirements of Federal 
| law governing the taxation of national 
{banks have added to the difficulties of | 
the situation, he declared. | 

The repeal of the law taxing moneys | 
and credits and secured debts at a special 


On Various Tax Systems 


State of New York: 
Albany, Oct. 21. 

| A publication showing the tax sys- 
etms of the Federal Government and 
other principal countries of the world 
and 29 of the States is now available 
for ean. me to = an-' 
nouncement by the New York Depart- i 7 

ment of Taxation and Finance. Taxation of Publicly Owned | 


The status of certain tax matters in| Utilities Urged in California 
the various States is shown, the an-| 
nouncement states, including information | 
on the general property tax, motor vehi- | 
cle laws, taxation of public utilities, cor- | 
ee and insurance companies; the | tj 
inheritance and income taxes, special as-| Joint Legislati i 

t ’ gislative Tax Committee, the 
sessmnts and the gasoline tax. _ | chairman, Edgar C. Levey, said in a re- 
3 mee — See shows the legal cita-| cent address. 

ion for each tax, its title, payment,} Other forms of relief which have b 

d } een 
basis, the measure of the tax, the rate, | suggested by interested groups, Chair- 
the administration, disposition to State | man Levy said, are the assumption by 
or local sources, the day on which it is the State of a larger share of the bur- 
omeeon. the date returns are due and | den of local taxation where the same in- 

e sate the tax is due,” the announce- | volves such functions as education, high- 
ment states. Various tax commis-' ways and public health and welfare; and 
sioners, college professors and econo-| the creation of new sources of revenue 
mists gathered the information in each | to be derived from limited luxury con- 
* ™ States, all of whom are credited | sumption taxes, severane taxes, personal 
|at the end of each table. All informa-/| income taxes and taxes on stock trans- 
a was spraended te the State Tax | fers, etc. 

ommission office where it was assem-| “Qne of the most intricate questions 
bled and prepared for publication.” j-to be determined is the one dean the 


erate | taxation of national banks,” Mr. Levy 
‘Rule Upholding City 


State of California: 

Sacramento, Oct. 21. 
The taxation of publicly owned utili- 
es has been suggested to the California 





declared. 
The Committee is also considering the 


tending that a deduction must be made 
in the assessment of their shares to the | 
extent of exempt or otherwise taxed se- 
curities owned by the corporations. 
Mr. Randall, in his address reviewed 
the intangible tax history of Kansas, 
(The full text of Mr. Randall’s ad- 
dress will be found on page 10.) 


Hopkins university studies in historical and William Hance. 80 p. N. Y., P 
a political science. Extra volumes. gressive review book co., 1929. 30-21969 | 
new ser. no. 11.) 285 p. Baltimore, The Hale, Franklin D. Reveries of Vermont and 
other poems. 143 p, Rutland, Vt., The 
Tutle co., 1929. _ 80-22349 
Hart, Charles A. . . . The Thomistic con- 
cept of mental faculty. (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
—Catholic university of America, 1930.) 
142 p. Wash., D. C., 1930. 30-22549 


Johns Hopkins press, 1930. 30-22335 
Wylie, Margaret. . An experimental 
study of recognition and recall in ab- 
normal mental cases. (Psychological re- | 
view publications. Psychological mono- | 
graphs, vol. xxxix, no. 4; whole no. 180. 
Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Michigan, 
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Phillpotts, Eden. 


Prickett, Alva L. 


Haste, Gwendolen. Young land. (Songs of | Prouty, 


Yellow sands, a comedy 
in three acts, by ... and Adelaide Phill- 
potts, (French’s acting edition. no. 15.) 
82 p., illus. N. Y., S. French, 1930. 
30-22347 
Introduction to account- 
ing, by... and R. Merrill Mikesell. 374 
p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930. 30-22740 
Winfred. Appraisers and asses- 


One Fare for Foo 


How distribution costs 
have been cut 


&P brings food to your table on a straight line from 
the sources. That is why A&P food costs so little. 


elimination of the personal property tax 
on motor vehicles and the substitution 
, of a tax to be collected at the time the 
, license plates are issued, he explained. 


they, and not the purchaser of the oil | 
and gas, were the ones entitled to the 
allowance for depletion. The provisions | 
of the contract in that case with respect | 


produced :on the property owned by them, | ° 
= Project to Stand 


| 


to the sale of the oil and gas were, so far 
as material here, as follows: 

“Said parties of the first part hereby 
sell to the party of the second part, and 
the said party of the second part hereby 
purchases subject to the royalty interests 
aforesaid all oil produced or that may be 
produced on said lease for the period 
commencing at midnight Dec. 1-2, 1921, | 
and ending at midnight Oct. 1-2, 1922, 
whether said oil be produced from the 
well now existing on said premises or 
other wells that may be drilled during 
said period, all said oil to be retained by 
the party of the second part as produced, 
and said party of the second part agrees 
to pay for all such production without 
regard to the quality thereof, the sum of 
six hundred and twenty-five thousand 
—ey ($625,000) in payments as fol- 
ows: 


8 


Prior Case Applicable 

On the basis of the foregoing decision, 
it is evident that a sale of all the oil and 
gas produced on a given tract of land 
does not give the purchaser thereof the 
right to an allowance for depletion. Be- 
cause of the similarity bétween the pro- 
visions of the contract in the Coyle case 
and the instruments here under consid- 
eration, it is apparent to this office that 
the reasoning of the Board in that case 
with respect to the sale of the oil and gas 
is applicable to the instant case. Accord- 
ingly, the ownership of the contracts by 
the taxpayer in the instant case did not 
vest in it any greater legal or equitable 
estate in the oil and gas producing prop- 
erties than was vested in the purchaser 
in the Coyle case, where the vendors and 
not the vendee were recognized as being 
entitled to the allowance for depletion, 

The fact that the contracts in the in- 
stant case designated the parties as 
lessor and lessee instead of vendor and 
vendee is not determinable of the ques- 
tion. (Heryford v. Davis, 102 U. S., 235.) 
The controlling factor is the real inten- 
tion of the parties as determined from 
the entire instrument. Here the instru- 
ment under consideration specifically 
provided for a sale by the owner or oper- 
ator of the oil and gas well of a part of | 


~*~ 


|Supreme Court Rejects Case 
Opposing Street Improvement 


A case contesting the validity of a 
Kansas City (Mo.) street improvement 
project on the ground that the benefit 
district assessed is unnatural in shape 
and extent and bears no reasonable re- 
lation to the traffic-way improvement, 
was denied a review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on Oct. 20. 

The court’s action was announced in 
an order upon a petition for a writ of 
certiorari in the case of Jones Store et 
al. v. Kansas City, Mo., No. 391. 


The improvement in question involved | 


the widening of Fifteenth Street in the 
city, a street that traverses almost the 
entire width of it and is a major east- 
west traffic-way. 

_ The petition contended, besides its ob- 
jection pertaining to the shape and rela- 
tion of the benefit area to the improve- 
ment, that the assessment of $1 against 
the city for a traffic-way of city-wide 
nature and benefit is an arbitrary at- 
tempt to make a major improvement at 
a great cost ($1,673,903) without re- 


quiring the city to pay its just propor- 


tion of the benefits therefrom. 

The Missouri Supreme Court sustained 
the judgment holding the assessments 
to be valid. 


its product after its production. The 
contract clearly contemplated that the 
owner or operator was in effect to reduce 
the gas to its possession before the sale 
could become effective. In other words, 
there was a sale of natural or wet gas at 
the well as and when produced by the 
operator. On the basis of the taxpayer’s 
contention every purchaser of oil or gas 
after production would be entitled to 
claim an allowance for depletion, espe- 
cially in cases where the agreement was 
to purchase all oil and/or gas produced 
as is common-in case of pipe line com- 
panies and refiners. 

It is, therefore, the opinion of this 
office that the taxpayer is not entitled to 
an allowance for depletion under the 
Revenue Act of 1921, 1924, or 1926. 


‘Missouri Statute Suit | 
Is Granted Review 


Action Involves State Law 


Reg- 
lating Employment Agencies |- 


Review of the case _ involvin the | 
validity of a Missouri statute regulating 
employment agencies was granted on 
Oct. 20 by the Supreme Court of the 
| United States as a result of its finding 
probable jurisdiction over the case of 
Hargis v. Bradford, No. 217, in which 
the Commissioner of Labor of that State 
seeks to have the statute passed upon. 

The review, sought by way of appeal 
from the United States District Court 
for the Western District of Missouri was 
asked upon an order of that tribunal 
dated Feb. 21, 1930, ranting an inter- 
locutory injunction restraining the Com- 
missioner - om revoking a license to op- 
erate an employment office for alleged 
failure to comply with the statute. 

It is peinted out in the jurisdictional 
statement that the statute (6751 R. S. 
Mo, 1919), to the extent that it fixed 
the fee to be charged for receiving and 
sing aapplications for employment, and 
to the extent that it required a licensed 
emplovment agency to refund the regis- 
tration fee paid by an applicant in the 
event employment was not obtained 
\. ithin one month, was held unconstitu- 
tional and void as a deprivation of equal 
protection of the law. 

The law, it is noted, prohibits such 
an agency from demanding more than 
$1 as a registration or filing fee, 





THE 
GREAT 


WANTED: An Underwood Patent 
‘ Digest and a set of Patent Of- 

fice Commissioners’ Decisions. 
Box 25, The United States 
Daily, 2201 M St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C, 


Its price is not taxed by the expense of roundabout 
journeys. There are no road-side bills to pay. 


The shortest road, unobstructed by half-way houses, is 
the A&P route to its stores. That is why A&P can pay 
growers and other producers well, yet charge its cus- 
tomers very low prices. 


American statesmen say our big country’s hardest 
problem is how to cut “the high cost of distribution.” 
What they mean is that too much money is spent on the 
usually long road between the field and the consumer. 


A&P has solved this problem for people who buy in 
its stores by providing direct rapid transit for food at 
one small fare. 


( 


Note: This ig number XIX of a@ series of advertise- 
ments appearing in a great many newspapers. 


ATLANTIC & PACIFIC ‘o. 


© 1930, The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 





Public Utilities 
Appeal on Equity | : 
Procedure Denied) Greater Output of Road Oil Shown 


In Review of Refineries’ Production | 


tronger Kansas 
_ Law on Agents’ 
Fitness Is Urged 


State Insurance Commis- 
‘sioner Tells Convention 
Present Statute Is Shown 
To Be Inadequate 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Oct. 21. 


Strengthening of the agents’ ‘qualifica- 
tion law of Kansas was proposed by the 
State Insurance Commissioner, Charles 
F. Hobbs, in an address before the recent 
meeting of the Kansas Association of 
Insurance Agents at Wichita. 

The present law provides that the State 
Insurance Department can refuse to 
issue a license only if the applicant is 
not of good business reputation or is un- 
familiar with the contracts he proposes 
to sell and refuses to receive instructions 
regarding them, Mr. Hobbs said. 

He pointed out that when he became 
Insurance Commissioner, he did not be- 
lieve that automobile salesmen should be 
permitted to write automobile insur- 
ance because they would get the new car 
business. This, he asserted, is unfair to 


bona fide insurance agents, but there is| 


a question whether or not the Insurance 
Department has authority to refuse such 
licenses. ; 

If an action were brought against the 
Department to compel the issuance of a} 
license to an automobile salesman and 
the Department lost, Mr. Hobbs said the 


bars would be down and he would have to}; 


issue all such licenses applied for. As a 


Cranir 9570) 


| 


Radio 


Supreme Court Declines to Re- 
view Phoenix Assur- 
ance Co. Case 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, on Oct. 20, declined to review a 
case involving a question of equity pro- 
cedure contesting the rights of various 
insurance companies in an action by one 
which sought to quash attachment pro- 
ceedings against a group. The case 
was that of Phoenix Assurance Co, v. 
R. O. Fleming et al., No. 353, in which 


& writ of seen ey! denied. ;to a statement. Oct. 21 by the Bureau 
The petitioner, along with seven other | o¢ Mines, Department of Commerce. 
insurance companies, issued fire insur-| Road oil made up 3,281,000 barrels of 


finery Gas and V 


among the miscellaneous products of 


ance policies covering a stock of MeI-|the 9,924,000 output of miscellaneous | 
Following the fire some 15! finished products in 1929. A total of| 


chandise. 
creditors filed suits against the insured | 2,979,000 barrels of road oil and 9,402,000 
and issued attachments and garnishment! barrels of miscellaneous products was 
proceedings against the insurance com- reported in the previous year. 

panies. Liability was denied NG account | Petrolatum is another important minor 
of violation of the “iron safe” clauses | product of petroleum, it was pointed out. 
of each policy. |It is used in making vaselines and as a 


The bill of the petitioner, it was ex-| base for salves and ointments. The state- | 


plained in the petition, was filed to de- ment follows in full text: 
termine the rights of all parties and; ‘The total production of “other finished 


|asked that all the parties in the cases at| products” at petroleum refineries, in- 


law and in the ancillary attachment or | cluding all miscellaneous products other 
garnishment suits be enjoined from fur-| than gasoline, kerosene, gas oil and fuel 
ther prosecution. The injunction was is- | oil, lubricants, wax, coke, and asphalt, 
sued but, upon appeal, this action was! amounted in 1929 to 9,924,000 barrels as 
reversed by the Circuit Court of Ap- compared with 9,402,000 barrels in 1928. 
peals for the Fifth Circuit, as to all ex-| The total production of the miscel- 


|cept the petitioner on the gound that the | laneous products is reported monthly, but 


others were not proper parties to the|the Bureau has for the past two years 
suit (40 Fed. 2d) 38). |made an annual canvass to determine 
the identity and quantitative importance 
|of the various products included in this 
group. 


Refinery Gas Is Next 
Item in Importance 


Waiver of Payment 


cial Naphthas Following 


| petroleum refineries last year, according | 


aly 
=_ 
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Public Health 


* ee ee Te * 
Item Is Found to Be Principal Miscellaneous Product; Re- 


aseline Are Next in Importance With Spe- 


Road oil was the most important item+portant of the minor products of petro-+in 1929, which is substantiated by the 


leum. It is used in the manufacture of | increase in output reported to the 
vaselines and as a base for various} Bureau. 7 

jsalves and ointments. The production} The remainder of the total for miscel- 
{of petrolatum at petroleum refineries in| laneous products included a great variety 
|1929 amounted to 251,000 barrels as} of products, some of which are manu- 
compared with 312,000 barrels reported! factured by only one or two refineries. 
in 1928. These figures are perhaps not| One of the most important of these is 
|a true indication of the production trend! medicinal oils. Medicinal oils may be 





remedy, he suggested that the agents’ 
association make an effort to have the 
statute amended so as to give the Insur- | 
ance Department specific authority in! 
such cases. 

Pointing *ut that the Insurance Com- 
missione: nas authority to revoke or sus- 
pend the license of an agent for twisting | 
or misrepresentation, Mr. Hobbs said 
that this statute is used chiefly in con- 
nection with life insurance agents. 

Protecting Kansas Agents 

“T recall, however,” he said, “one case 
where an agent had written insurance on 
property. The insured ‘later on got a 
loan on the property, borrowing money | 
from a loan company, the president of | 
which was an insurance agent. This 
agent that made the loan insisted upon 
having the policy in effect cancelled, and | 
that he be allowed to write a new policy. | 
The agent whose policy was in force, 
learning of this, wanted the Department 
to cancel the other agent’s license. There | 
is nothing that we can find under the 
code that would give us authority to 
cancel this license, although we feel that 
an injustice was done to the agent who| 
had written the insurance in force, and | 
practices of this kind should not be 
carried on.” 

Mr. Hobbs mentioned another case | 
where a mortgagee of another State had 
the right to name companies in which 
imsurance on the mortgaged Kansas 
property should be placed. This resulted 
in local agents losing the business even- 
tually to agents of another State. Mr.! 
Hobbs recommended that the agents’ | 
legislative committee work out a statute! 
to protect the interests of Kansas agents 
in such cases. 

“We are of the opinion that an agents’ 
qualification law should not be too rigid,” | 
said Mr. Hobbs, “but it should have some 
teeth in it, and give the Insurance De- 
partment more power than it now has. 
It would draw to the business a higher 
type of agent and business would be 
written along more ethical lines. This 
type of agent will be able to render 
better service to the insured and create 
a higher degree of confidence between 
the companies and the insuring public.” 

Refunding Impounded Premiums 

Commenting upon the refunding of im- 
pounded premiums to Kansas _policy- 
holders as a result of the settlement of 
the fire insurance rate litigation, Mr. 
Hobbs declared that the situation in 
Kansas is better than in Missouri, where 
refunds are also being made. 

“In Kansas,” he said, “the policyhold- 
ers are not required to make any claim 
for the refund. The Department will 
mail out to the assured his check for the 
amount due him, while in Missouri he is 
required to file an affidavit for the amount 
of his claim, and in many instances the 
amount of the claim is not as much as 
the amount of the notary fee that would 
be charged. In my opinion 30 per cent 


of the Kansas claims are less than $1,! 


and, therefore, there will be many thou- 
sands of claims in Missouri that the com- 
pany will not pay, for the claimant will 


neglect or refuse to file any claim with | 


the company, because in Missouri the 
companies make the refund. 

2 “There is a great deal of detailed work 
in connection with this refund. There are 
approximately 1,500,000 policies involved. 
One company had approximately 130,000 
policies issued during the eight years, 
and had 18,000 cancellations. It was, 
therefore, necessary for us to check these 
cancellations against the originally is- 
sued policy deducting from the amount of 
the premium in dispute the proportionate 
amount of the unearned premium re- 
turned to the policyholder, and issue a 
eheck for the remainder. 

“We have completed checking some of 
the companies, and are at this time mail- 
ing out 170,000 checks involving a pay- 
ment of about $400,000, and as soon as 
additional companies are audited, cheeks 
for those companies will be sent to the 
assureds.” 


State Regulation 


—of— 


Public Utilities 


New York 


The New York Central Electric Corpora- 
tion has been authorized by the Public 
Service Commission to exercise franchises 
to furnish gas for light, heat and power 
in the towns of Erwin, Bath, Campbell and 
Cohocton, and to construct an extension 
of its electric system in the town of West 
Almond. 

The Long Island Lighting Co. was au- 
thorized to extend its transmission and 
distribution system to furnish gas in the 
town of Southold and village of Bayville. 
«The New York Power & Light Corpora- 
tion was authorized to construct an elec- 
trie plant (extension) in the town of Gal- 


n, 
f The Buffalo & Williamsville Electric 
Railway Co. was authorized to sell all of its | 
roperty to the Buffalo 
B75 000. Buses will be 
rail service. 

The petition of the Auburn & Syracuse 
Blectric Railroad Co. for approval of its 
voluntary dissolution was approved by the 

ission. 


for 
for 


™ransit Co, 
substituted 


ff 
a 


| policy. 
/note was due the company advised the 


By Agent Is Voided 


Previous Instructions by 
Company Controlling, 
Kentucky Court Holds | 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Oct. 21. 

There is no waiver of the payment of 
an installment of a premium note by a 
local agent of a fire insurance company 
when the company itself, both before and 
after the statement of the agent upon 
which the alleged waiver was based, in- 
formed the assured that failure to pay 
the premium installlment automatically | 
suspended the insurance. This was the 
holding of the Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals, Oct. 17, in affirming a judgment 
for the insurance company in the case of | 
M. L. Boggess v. Insurance Company of 
North America. 

The agent of the company, it was 
pointed out, had told the assured that} 
if the portion of the premium then ma- 
turing should be paid by the time the 
next annual installment was due, it 
would be all right. The company, how- 
ever, had previously informed the as-! 
sured that the premium must be paid 
when due to avoid suspension of the 
Finally, about 30 days after the| 


assured that he could make settlement 
by paying the short term rate if he de- 
cided to cancel the policy. 

“The appellant could not rely upon 
what the agent had said in the face of 
express notice from the company that 
the insurance was in suspense because 
the payment was not made,” the court 
said in its opinion. “The collection of 
the premiums is vital to the business 
of insurance companies and it is a rea- 
sonable stipulation in such contracts that | 
if premium notes are not paid promptly 
the insurance will be suspended during 
the default.” 

Instructions Given 

The appellant also contended that the | 
premium payment was waived because 
the company retained the past due note 
and made an unconditional demand for 
payment thereof. Asserting that insur- 
ance companies are not permitted to en- 
force the forfeiture of insurance con- 
tracts because of failure to pay an en- 
forcible obligation while insisting upon 
collection of the debt, the court stated 
that this case does not come within | 
that rule. The company had merely ad- 
vised the assured of the necessity of | 
making payment to revive the contract, 
it was stated in the opinion. i 


As was the case in 1928, road oil was 


in 1929 since large quantities of petro- 


plants the operations of which are not 
covered by the Bureau. Petrolatum is 
a product of paraffin-base crudes, hence 
it is natural that over half of the out- 
put of this product is made in the Ap- 
palachian district. The East Coast and 
Indiana-Illinois districts were the only 
other areas which produced material 
amounts of petroleum. 


Increased Output 

Of Special Naphthas 

Another important item under the 
jmiscellaneous products was __ special 
naphtha, These include two main classes 
—painter’s naphtha, or, as it is vari- 
jously called, mineral spirits, turpentine 





}ers naphtha, or, as it is often called, 
| Stoddard solvent. There is actually con- 
siderable difference between the chemi- 
}cal composition of these two classes but, 
‘since some companies regard them as 
one product, they are combined in the 





latum are produced at compounding} 


'substitute and resin solvent, and clean-| 


the most important item reported under | table of this report. There was undoubt- 


to 3,281,000 barrels as compared with 
2,972,000 barrels in 1928. These figures 
do not include 1,000,000 barrels or 
more of intermediate products between 
road oil and light asphalt fluxes and 
which are classed as road oil in the 
Bureau’s annual chapter. 
Related Bitumens,” but in refinery sta- 
tistics are included under asphalt. The 
most important road-oil producing areas 
were the States of Indiana and Illinois, 
California, and the East coast district. 


The second most important item was | 


refinery gas, the production of which, on 
the basis of equivalent oil, amounted to 
1,884,000 barrels in 1929. A portion of 
this refinery gas was sold, either directly 
or through intermediate distributors, to 
industrial plants or used in the enrich- 
ment of manufactured gas, but the larger 
portion was burned as fuel under boilers 
and stills. 

The production of absorption oils at 
refineries in 1929 amounted to 329,000 
barrels as compared with 269,000 barrels 
in 1928, an increase of 22 per cent. Ab- 


|sorption oils are used by the natural 


gasoline industry as an integral part of 
the absorption process and the material 
increase in output in 1929 undoubtedly 
had some relation to the substantial gain 
in total capacity of the natural gasoline 
plants during that year. The most im- 
portant absorption-oil producing areas 
were California, Oklahoma and Texas. 
These were also the leading natural-gaso- 
line producing States. 

Petrolatum is one of the most im- 


State Safety Conference 
“ill Be Held in Maine 


State of Maine: 
Augusta, Oct. 21. 


The third annual State Safety Confer- 


jence will be held at the State House 


Noy. 12, it is announced by the State 
Commissioner of Labor and Industry, 
Charles O. Beals. 

Mr. Beals has sent letters to the ex- 
ecutives of all industrial concerns in the 
State asking them to appoint delegates 
to the conference. 

“The management of the 
plants,” Mr. Beals’. said, “send their 
safety superintendent in addition to one 
of their executives and in some instances 
the foremen of the different depart- 
ments are sent as delegates, they, of 
course, being the key men in the whole 
structure of accident prevention work.” 


some of 


Applications for Radio and Broadcast 
Privileges Are Assigned for Hearing 


Applications for wireless and broad. | 
cast privileges have been assigned for! 
hearing by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion as follows: | 

Set for hearing: 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
requests modification of two licenses to 
permit sale of commercial programs, 15,340 
ke., 25 kw.; 9,530 ke., 40 kw. 

KMED, Mrs. W. J. Virgin, Medford, Oreg., 
requests construction permit to install new 
equipment and automatic frequency con- 
trol; increase maximum power of equip- | 
ment from 50 to 500 w.; change frequency 
from 1,310 to 580 ke.; increase power from 
50 to 500 w., and move studio and trans- 
mitter to a location near Medford. 

Starret Construction Co., Detroit, Mich., | 
requests construction permit, 1,480 ke., 
100 w.; unlimited time; also to use portable 
to test for location. 

F. Clement (Editor Java Herald), Java, 
S. Dak., requests construction permit, 1,310 
ke., 100 w., unlimited time (original ap- 
plication asked for 1,210 kc., set for hearing 
on June 2). 

Louis Falconi, Roswell, N. Mex., requests | 
construction permit, 1,300 ke., 15 w., 8 a. m. 
to 6 p. m. daily. 

G. E, Shumate (Shumate Radio Service), 
Bluefield, W. Va., requests construction per- 
mit, 1,310 ke., 10 w., day time. 

Linville H. Clemmons, Thomasville, N. C., 
requests construction permit, 1,200 ke., 5 w., 
day time. 

A. B. Murray and T. P. Singletary, Baton 
Rouge, La., requests construction permit, 
1,500 ke., 100 w.; unlimited time. 

Hugh Suffron and E. G. Storer, Suffron- 
Storer Co., Peebles, Ohio, requests construc- 
tion permit, 1,310 ke.; 50 w.; unlimited 
evening hours 3 days per week. 

W. T. Hamilton, Greenville, S. C., re- 
quests construction permit, 1,240 ke., 500 
w., unlimited time. 

King Evans, Marshall, Tex., requests con- 
struction permit, 1,340 ke., 100 w., day time 
operation (original application requested, 
910 ke., and unlimited time; Set for hear- 
ing May 26, 1930). 

Commercial Appeal, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., | 
requests construction permit to install new 
equipment, increase maximum power of 
equipment from 1 kw. to 50 kw.; change, 
frequency from 780 to 650 ke.; and increase 
power from 1 kw. day and 500 w. night to 
50 kw. 

WKJC, Kirk Johnson Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
requests construction permit to install new | 
equipment, increase maximum power of 
equipment from 100 w. to 1 kw,; 
frequency from 1,200 ke. to 940 ke. and 
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increase power from 100 w. to 1-kw.; also 
change hours of operation from sharing 
with WCOD to unlimited. 

WLBF, Everett L. Dillard, Kansas City, 
Kans., requests construction permit to in- 
stall new equipment, increase maximum 
power of equipment from 1,250 w. to 2% 
kw.; change frequency from 1,420 to 1,430 
ke., and increase power from 100 w. to 
500 w. day and 250 w. night. 

KFXM, J. C. Lee and E. Lee (Lee 
Brothers Broadcasting Co.), San  Ber- 
nardino, Calif., requests construction per- 
mit to change frequency from 1,210 to 1,300 
ke., and change time from dividing with 
KPPC to three-quarters time, and increase 
power from 100 to 500 w. 

WMMN, Holt-Rowe Novelty Co., Fair- 
mont, W. Va., requests construction permit 
to change equipment and increase power 
from 500 w. and 250 w. night to 500 w. 

WCAL, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., 
requests construction permit to install new 
equipment, increase maximum power of 
equipment from 1,200 w. to 5 kw.; change 
frequency from 1,250 ke. to 990 ke.; in- 
crease power from 1 kw. to 5 kw. and 
change hours of operation from sharing 
with KFMX, WLB and WBBM to daytime. 

WACO, Central Texas Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., Waco, Tex., requests modification of 
license to change frequency from 1,240 ke. 
to 1,350 ke. 

WMCA, Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., New York City, requests modification 
' license to change time from sharing 
with WNYC to unlimited. 

_ KFIO, Spokane Broadcasting Corporation, 
Spokane, Wash., requests modification of 
license to increase hours of operation from 
daytime only to midnight to local sunset. 
WMAZ, Macon Jr. Chamber of Commerce, 


W. 


Macon, Ga., requests modification of license | 


to change frequency from 890 to 1,180 ke.; 
increase night power from 250 w. to 500 
and change time from sharing with 
WGST to limited. (Original application re- 
questing 1,130 ke. and unlimited time in 
addition to increase in night power set 
for hearing on Aug. 26, 1930.) 

WCBA, The Rev. B. Bryan Musselman, 
Allentown, Pa., requests modification of li- 
cense to increase power from 250 to 500 w. 

WKBH, WKBH, Inc., La Crosse, Wis. 


| requests modification of license to change 
| frequency from 1,380 to 620 ke., and change 


hours of operation from sharing with KSO 
to unlimited, 
WSAN, Allentown 


Call Publishing 


Co., 
Ine., Allentown, Pa., requests modification 


500 w. 


“Asphalt and | 


‘Plant and Securities 


segregated into two main classes—the 
heavy product allied to ; etrolatum, such 
as salves, creams and ointments, and 
| the lighter product used both internally 
and externally. : ‘ 

Another product reported was insecti- 
cides or pest destroyer. This is a fairly 
liquid material usually applied by spray- 
ing. 

xaalient class of products classified 
as miscellaneous by refiners was what 
is variously called pitches, cable coatings, 
or sealing compounds. These are related | 
to the asphalts and, as the names imply, 
|are used as protective coatings. 
| The other products included special, 
| waxes, such as floor wax; special lubri- | 
'eants; such as household oil; greases} 
and transmission oil, candymaker’s oil, | 
wax tailings, and acid oil recovered from | 
acid sludge and probably used as a fuel. 

The products so far covered represent 
the most important of the miscellaneous 
|oils from a quantitative standpoint. 
There are many other petroleum prod- | 
ucts made but these were either produced | 
|outside of refineries or were reported to} 


| 


| “Miscellaneous” in 1929, The production] edly a material increase in the number | the Bureau. under the general heading | 
|of road oil for the latter year amounted] of cleaning and dyeing establishments! of “specialties.” 


Account of Utility 


| In Minnesota Considered at Inquiry 


Transcript of Testimony at Federal Investigation Concerns 


Also Issuance of 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Oct. 2 by Samuel 
Meisels, Federal Trade Commission 
accountant, appearing as a witness 
in the investigation by the Commis- 
sion into the financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun 
in the issue of Oct. 21 and proceeds 
as follows: 

Q. Does the recorded cost of $11,- 
546,681.64 by the Minnesota Power and 
Light Company for the Great Northern 
Power Company plant represent the to- 
tal charges on the Minnesota Power and 
Light Company’s plant and securities 
account for this property? 

A. No. There is a recorded cost of 
Great Northern Power Company plant 
of $19,170,417.39 in the plant and securi- 
ties account of the Minnesota Power and 
Light Company. 

It has been seen that the Minnesota 
Power and Light Company had acquired 

|the $11,000,000 of Great Northern 
| Power Company’s stocks from the Amer- 
\ican Power & Light Company, and that 
| these stocks were included in the plant 
jand securities purchased at $37,620,- 
748.94. If to the $11,546,681.64 there 
is added the plant and securities ac- 
count at the date of the purchase of the 
Great Northern properties $7,623,735.75, 
‘the amount paid by the American Power 
& Light Company for the Great North- 
ern stock, there is an indicated book 
value of $19,170,417.39 for the Great 
Northern properties. 


Construction Under Phoenix Contract 


Q. Let us next discuss properties that 
the Minnesota Power and Light Com- 
pany acquired from the American Power 
& Light Company, consisting of projects 
| where the construction was performed 
under the Phoenix Utility Company con- 
tract. What did the total construction 
under the Phoenix contracts amount to? 

A. The total construction amounted 
to $5,856,901.22. 

During the period from Nov. 22, 1923, 
to June, 1925, the Phoenix Utility Com- 
pany contracted for $3,542,990.77 of con- 
| struction that was turned over to the 
Minnesota Power and Light Company. 

In addition, $2,313,910.45 of Phoenix 
Utility Company construction was ac- 
quired, as has been explained, under 
the L. W. deBuys agreement of Nov. 
30, 1923, at which time the Minnesota 
Power and Light Company charged its 
plant and securities account with $37,- 
620,748.94. The two amounts total $5,- 
856,901.22 of Phoenix Utility construc- 
| tion, 

Q. What intangible items are included 


in the company’s plant and securities | 


account, in addition to the appreciation 
through write-ups? 

A. These items are capitalized inter- 
est on undeveloped land and on the 
;company’s own advances for construc- 
| tion, amounting to $1,061,392.37; super- 
vision fees paid to the Electric Bond & 
Share Company, which have been capi- 
talized, $249,504.39; organization ex- 
penses of $338,807.39; and taxes dur- 
ing construction of $101,471.78. 

Supervision Fee 

Q. You have stated that another item 
| capitalized was supervision fees amount- 
| ing to $249,504.39. Will you tell us about 
this ? 

A. For general supervision services, 
the Minnesota Power and Light Com- 
| pany paid to the Electric Bond & Share 
|Company $522,243.46 during the period 
|from Nov. 1, 1923, to Dec. 31, 1928, of 
which payments the operating company 
allocated $272,739.07 to operating ex- 
penses and $249,504.30 to fixed capital. 

The general supervision fees are paid 
monthly to the Electric Bond & Share 
|Company, and during the years 1923, 
1924, and 1925, the Minesota Power and 
Light Company charged such payments 
; to an operating expense account. 
However, in December, 1924, and in De- 


|cember, 1925, the major portion of the | 


| fees were transferred out of the operat- 
|ing accounts and were capitalized instead. 
In order to learn the reason for capi- 
talizing the amounts which had originally 
| been charged to operating expenses, con- 
|ferences were held with Messrs. W. S. 
| Hodgson, Secretary-treasurer and Direc- 
|tor, and L. M. Pharis, engineer, and the 
| following information was offered, that 
|the company considers that engineering 
| for any construction project should equal 
|10 per cent of all charges thereto, and if 
}an analysis of cost records at the com- 


gineering is less than the hypothetical 


Preferred Stock - 


{10 per cent, engineering is then arbi- 
|trarily increased to such percentage by 
an amount, which is deducted from the 
supervision fees which were paid to the 
Electric Bond & Share and originally 
charged to operating expenses by the} 
Minnesota Power and Light Company. 
Organization Expenses 

Q. What was the amount 6f organiza- 
tion expenses charged by the company 
to plant and securities account? 

A. $338,807.39. 

Q. What is the nature of the organiza- 
tion expenses ? 

A. During the period from Nov. 1 
1928, to Dec. 31, 1928, the company 
charged a fixed capital account with a 
total of $338,807.39. The plant, or fixed 
capital, accounts may and probably do} 
contain additional items or allowances | 
for organization expenses, but these 
could not be identified completely. 

Q. Let us take up now the method | 
of issuing preferred stock, whereby, as 
| you say, $200,000 of commissions were 
capitalized. 

A. The records of the company reveal 
but two things with respect to these 
commissions: 

(1) That payments amounting to $200,- 
000 were made to the Electric Bond & 
| Share Company in consideration for 
|services rendered in procuring a sub- 
| scriber at par to the 7 per cent preferred 
stock, $100 par value, of Minnesota 
| Power and Light Company. 

(2) That the stock was subscribed, at 
par, by the American Power & Light 
,Company. As shown, the Electric Bond 
|& Share Company did not, in practical 
effect, get this $200,000. 

The records do not reveal that the 
Electric Bond & Share Company paid to 
| the American Power & Light Company, 
‘the holding corporation, for the issuing 
| utility, the $10 a share alleged commis- 
sion which the former had ostensibly re- 
ceived. .Thus, the records of the Minne- 
'sota Power and Light Company do not 
disclose its holding company actually pur- 
chased at $90 a share, stock having & 
par of $100 a shore, and that the pur- 
|chaser acquired the stock at a discount 
of 10 per cent of par. 

The statutes of Minnesota prohibited 
the sale of stock having a par value at 
less than such value. Nevertheless, it is 
possible for an issuing company to pay 
commissions for the sale of this stock. 
Consequently, a method was devised 
whereby it was made to appear that 

@) The stock was actually sold at par, 
an 

(2) A commission—actually a discount 
—was paid on the sale. 

Q. In the matter of 20,000 shares of 
preferred stock which the Minnesota 
Power and Light Company sold to the 
American Power and Light Company, 
tell us at what price the Minnesota Power 
and Light Company sold these shares to 
| the American Power & Light Company, 
|and whether the American Power & 
Light Company realized a profit from 
the sale of these shares. 
| A, The Minnesota Power and Light 


| 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.) 


‘Tuberculosis Problem 


Of Negro Race Studied| 
— | 


Conference at Public Health 
Service Names Commiitee 


A conference to discuss the problem 


of control of tuberculosis among vrban 

Negroes in the North was held on Oct. 
20 in the office of the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service at the re- 
|quest of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
| which haS been asked by a few northern 
| cities to contribute toward such studies, 
it was stated orally on behalf of the 
Service on Oct. 21. 

The Fund, it was explained, was es- 
| pecially interested in this problem and 
|} sought to obtain the benefit of advice 
and counsel. A committee was appointed 
;at the conference to formulate policies 
| and methods, the Service announced. 
| The purpose of such projects, it was 
pointed out, is to determine the relation 
between the white and Negro races in 
reference to the mortality rate of tuber- 
| culosis and to study the change in inci- 
dence and mortality rates of tuberculosis 


change | of license to increase power from 250 w. to |Pletion of construction discloses that en-| due to the migrations of Negroes to 


urban populations in the North. 
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‘Insurance 


High Court Denies 
Review on Murder 


Construction of ‘Burglary’ in 
Policy Was at Issue in In- 
surance Case 


A case involving the construction to 
be placed upon the word “burglary” as 
used in an exemption clause of an in- 
surance policy, by action upon a petition 
for a wrt of certiorari, was denied a re- 


view on Oct. 20 by the Supreme Court} 


of the United States. The case was that 
of Williams v. Order of United Com- 
mercial Travelers of America, No. 419. 


Death from accidental means was cov-| 


ered by the policy, the petition explained. 
It excepted, however, “murder * * * (ex- 
cept where such injuries are inflicted for 
the sole purpose of burglary or robbery 
* * *)” The decedent was killed while 
asleep b:y an unknown person who, from 
the evidence, had broken into and en- 
tered the dwelling. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit held that the term bur- 
glary was not used in the ordinary legal | 
sense, i. e., breaking into and entering 
the dwelling house of another in the} 
night time with intent to commit therein 
a felony. (41 Fed. (2d) 745.) | 

It was claimed that the court in thus! 
holding that the term was used in a re- 
stricted sense erred in substantially de-| 
claring that the insurance did not cover | 
a murder committed by a burglar unless! 
his purpose in breaking into and enter- 
ing the home was to commit a theft or 
some felony other than to kill a human| 
being. 





Illinois Seeks to Reduce | 
Car Mishaps to Children 


State of Illinois: 


(Ay: 


Federal Control 
Of Interstate Toll 
‘Bridges Is Urged 


Governor of Nebraska Says_ 
Free Traffic Should Be ° 
Permitted as Part of Na- 
tional System 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Oct. 21. 

In the interest of interstate commerce 
‘and the public welfare, the United 
|States Government should take over all - 
interstate toll bridges as indispensable 
|parts of a national highway system and 
such bridges should be free to the use 
of all the people, it was asserted by 
Governor Arthur J. Weaver, in an ad- 
dress at Nebraska City at the dedica- 
tion of the new Waubonsie bridge over 
the Missouri River. 

“Roads are but steps in progress,’”’ he 
said. ‘“‘Good roads are evidence of the 
advanced ground of civilization. Bridges 
are the necessary links in the use off 
highways, and just as roads are now 
free to all, bridges must be free. : 


“There has been a united effort on 





| the part of the people of this section to 


build this bridge and pay for it through 
tolls. They should be agreed with the 
people of other great sections that the 
United States, ‘as a part of the great . 
Federal program, should take over afl | 
interstate toll bridges as indispensah 


|parts of a national highway system.” — 


deaths in automobile accidents among 
the school children of the State. He 


| has asked automobile investigators un- 


Springfield, Oct. 21. |der his direction to take the matter up 


The Secretary of State of Illinois, Wil-| 


liam J. Stratton, has inaugurated a! 
movement to decrease the ..umber of! 


directly with the schodl children through 
county and city superintendents of 
schools. 





| F OR THE SAFETY 
OF 
YOUR HOME 


IXTY percent of all fires occur in 
the home. More than 7,000 lives 
are lost by fire in American homes each 


year. 


To safeguard the families and commu- 
nities of this country the Stock Fire Insur- 
ance companies have provided various 
measures of prevention and protection, 
through the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and other organizations. 


Such measures include the use of proper 
building materials, better building prac- 
tices, the testing of home utilities, light- 


ing and heat 


ing devices, fire extinguish- 


ing apparatus, and other services. 


Department of Building 


Construction 


The National Board Committee on 
Construction of Buildings assembles and 
distributes the best available information 


on reliable 


materials and construction 


methods. Few indeed are the municipal 
building codes that have not used in 
whole or in part the information and 
assistance of this department. 


Fire Prevention 


Through the 


Committee on Fire Preven- 


tion and Engineering Standards, the 
officials of more than 400 cities have 
received detailed analyses of municipal 
fire defenses, with recommendations for 
their improvement. In the smaller cities 


this work is 


done by the engineers of 


other organizations maintained by 


STOCK FIRE 
INSURANCE 


Public use o 


f these services, which are 


available without charge, has contrib- 
uted to the constant decline in the 
average cost of fire insurance in this 
country for more than twenty years. 


Stock Fire Insuranee 
Companies are Represented 
by Capable Agents in Your 
Community 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
85 John Street, New York 


CHICAGO 
222 West Adams Street 
au 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Merchants Exchange Bldg, 


————— ee 
A National Organization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies Established in 1866 
a 
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Railrozds 


Rehearing Asked 
On Grain Rates 
For Washington 


Public Works Department 
And Five Civic Groups 
Seek Parity in Columbia 
Basin Tariffs 


Parity in freight rates on grain and'| 
grain products from the Columbia River | 
Basin of Washington is sought by the 
Department of Public Works of the State 
of Washington and five other organiza- | 
tions of that State in a petition filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Oct. 21 for reargument and recon- 
sideration of the Columbia Basin differ- 
ential, favoring Portland, which was 
fixed by the Commission in its report 
on gra. rates in the western district 
and for export. (Docket No. 17000, 
Part 7.) é 

,The other petitioning parties are the 

lumbia Basin Rate Committee, Seat- 
tle Chamber of Commerce, Port of Se- 
attle, Tacoma Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Port of Tacoma. en 

The petitioners make the following 
points in support of their plea for re- 
argument of the grain case: 

1. That the relative distances from the 
territory as a whole justify equal rates, 
the difference being 6 miles in favor of 
Puget Sound, and that there is no justi- 
fic Mion for giving Portland a differ- 
ential in that part which is nearer to 
Portland and maintaining a parity in 
that part where the distances favor Pu- 
get Sound. 

2. That the net.vork of lines in the 


Appeal Is Refused | 
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In Land Litigation| Half-cent Advance in First Class Rate 


Supreme Court Not to Review, 
Ruling on Registration of | 


| 


Land in New York 


An effort on the part of the State of 
New York to prevent the registration of 


land within an area adopted and ap- 
proved by the United States Govern- 
ment for an improvement in straighten- | 
ing the Harlem River Ship Canal in the | 
name of the Isaac G. Johnson & Co. will 
not be reviewed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The court, on Oct.) 
20, denied the State’s petition for a writ 
ter was involved, People of the State of | 
a York v. Isaac G. Johnson & Co., No. | 


According to the petition, the Johnson | 
company has so far been successful in| 
registering the lands in question over| 
the State’s objection that, being under 
navigable water and within the improve- 
ment area proposed by Congress in aid | 
of commerce, the lands could not be| 
registered under the New York Torrens | 
system as an absolute title in fee sim-| 
ple in disregard of the outstanding para- | 
— right in favor of the United | 

ates. 


The Court of Appeals of New York 
affirmed, without opinion, the judgment 
of the lower courts*sustaining the right 
of the Johnson Company to register a 
fee simple title to the property, 


| Landing Speeds of 


Planes Determined 








territory and the competition between | 
them makes a parity in rates desirable. | 


Railroads Favor Equ:! Rates 


3. That under the present and pro- 
posed adjustment, grain from parity ter- 
ritory moves through differential terri- 
tory, and that there is no justification 
for this, because the alleged or assumed 
difference in the cost of transportation 
is in the haul beyond the differential ter- 


yitory. Likewise, grain from differential 


territory moves through points from 


which the rates are équal or where the! 


differentials are less. 

_4. That the railroads serving the ter- 
ritory favor equal. rates and emphati- 
cay testified that in their opinion there 
is*no justification for a differential un- 
der the transportation conditions which 
exist. This applies to the O. W. R. & 
N. Co, which has undoubtedly profited by 
the diversion of the grain to Portland 


by the differential, at the expense of | 


the Northern Pacific. 


5. That equal rates, under which more | 


of the grain would move to Puget Sound, 


would substantially reduce the empty-/| 


car movement in the handling of the 
grain traffic from the differential ter- 
ritory. 

6. That because of the empty-car move- | 
ment, the expensive bridge service in en- 
tering Portland and the cost of making 
delivery there, the actual transportation 
costs on grain originating on the North- 
ern Pacific beyond Pasco are less to 
Puget Sound than to Portland. 


Daily Variation of Prices 


7. That the differential has caused the | 


grain, not only from the differential ter- 
ritory, but also from parity territory, to 


ove to Portland, causing delay and_ 
ngestion. | 


8. That the buyers of Puget Sound 
withdrew from the territory when the 
differential was established and that 
there is now no competition from this 
market, with the result that the growers 
are not getting as much for their grain 
as they would if there were competition 
on equal rates. 

9. That the prices for grain on Puget 
ound and at Portland vary from day to 


the other, and that the growers in dif- 
ferential territory are unable to avail 
themselves of the prices on Puget Sound 
when they are higher. 

10. That the prices on Pudget Sound 
are more often above those at Portland 
than the contrary, due to the larger de- 
mand for milling purposes and for poul- 
try and other feeds, and that it would 
be a great benefit to the growers if they 
had access to that market. 

11. That the prices paid by Portland 
buyers in the territory are generally 
the same, and that the independent 
buyers in the territory are dependent 
upon the prices paid by the Portland 
buyers and that they can pay no more 
for the grain than the Portland buyers 
offer them. 


Portland Millers’ Position 


12. That the Puget Sound millers and 
grain dealers are not buying in the dif- 
ferential territory, because the Portland 
buyers are able to outbid them when-'| 
ever they attempt to do so, with the re- 
sult that the prices received by .the 
growers are not enhanced by the de- 
mand for grain in the markets of Puget | 
Sound. 

13. That the differential retards the 
freedom of movement of the grain. 

14, That Portland millers and export- | 
‘ers do not object to an equalization of 
thgp rates, if it is not brought about by 
increasing the rates to Portland and the 
rates to Portland are placed on a rea- 
sonable basis. 


. 


ammission in equalizing or permitting 
equalization of rates under similar cir-| 
cumstances justify equal rates under 
the circumstances here existing.” 





Motion Pictures Are Used to 
Check Accuracy of ‘Aero- 
dynamic Theory’ | 


Airplane landing speeds can be pre- 


dicted with satisfactory accuracy by the | 
juse of “accepted aerodynamic. theory,” 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics has declared in a report re- 
cently issued on an investigation of this 
' problem. 


The investigation involved the use of | 
motion picture photography in conjunc- | 
tion with available data, the report says, 
and the predictions made previous to test | 
flights were borne out in the field work. 

“Very satisfactory agreement was| 
‘found between the predicted and meas- 
ured values,” the report declares. “The 
| prediction makes use of the fundamental 
relation between wing loading, lift coef- 
| ficient, and speed of level flight, and the 
effects of aspect ratio and proximity to | 
the ground on lift curve slope.” \ 

The new photographic principles em- | 
ployed included the painting of the wheel 
or tire of the plane in contrasting colors 
to, provide a rotation indicator, and the 
photographing of the plane while mak- 
ing normal landings, the report-explains. 
The exposure rate was determined for | 
all conditions under which tests were | 
likely to be made and check calibrations | 
|were made at the beginning and end of | 
each sets of tests. 


Michigan Will Exchange 
Land With Government 


State of Michigan: 

Lansing, Oct. 21. 

Approximately 15,000 acres in the up- | 
per peninsula of Michigan will be ex-| 
|¢changed by the State Department of 
'Conservation with the United States 
Forest Service for lands desired by the | 





State, according to announcement by | 
| the Department. 


| The Federal Government, it was stated, 
will turn over to the State 15,250 acres | 
scattered through the peninsula and | 
| principally in areas in which the De-| 
partment is attempting to block up for- 
ests, game refuge and other projects. | 


A similar acreage having the same | 
real value will be deeded by the State 
to the Federal Government. This land | 
is located in the area known as the| 
Marquette Purchase Unit, in Chippewa | 


County. | 

The lands to be traded to the Federal 
Government are cut over, bearing prac- | 
tically no timber of merchantable value, | 
and are scattered through 11 counties. | 





September Production of Motor Cars 


|number of men. 


For Mail to Be Sought by Post 


* 


Office 
* 


Third Assistant Postmaster General Outlines Plans for 


Changes in Charges and for Revised Classifications of Va- 


rious Types of Mail. 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 21.—An increase in¢from setting an objective which we know+ter in the mails, having regard to the 


the first-class mail rate to 2% cents an 


of certiorari in the case where the mat-| ounce will be asked of Congress by the| 


Postmaster General to aid in eliminating 
the postal operating deficit, the Third 
Assistant Postmaster. General, Frederic 
A, Tilton, stated here today in an ad- 
dress before the convention of the In- 
land Daily Press Association. 

Mr. Tilton outlined plans for changes 
in rates and classifications of mail mat- 


ter. An authorized summary of his ad-| 


dress follows in full text: 

The present administration of the Post 
Office Department has accepted the time- 
honored principle that the Department in 
its purely postal functions should be self- 
sustaining. The purpose of making the 
operation self-supporting is indicated in 
the earliest legislation providing for the 
postal system. One administration after 
the other from the beginning has de- 
clared it. 

True, the record of the financial results 
of the operation for the last 100 years 
has not been consistent with these dec- 
larations of policy. The Congress, whic 
fixes our expenses, and the rates of post~ 
age, has not equalized the revenues and 
expenditures to produce a balanced re- 
sult. This does not deter us, however, 


Some Increases in Labor Reported | 


hh |of thought advancing the idea that each 


to be right and pursuing a course di- 
rected to its attainment. 

The present situation in regard to the 
Federal budget emphasizes the need of 
renewed effort to relieve the general 
treasury from the burden of a post of- 
fice deficit. 


| Revenues Expected 
To Be Insufficient 


| It is becoming more and more apparent | 
that the revenues of the Government 
from customs and income taxes during 
the current year will be insufficient to| 
provide for all of the appropriations | 
which Congress had made, and projects 
affecting the general welfare, which in- 
clude the support of the nonrevenue! 
branches of the Government, the Army | 
and the Navy, public buildings, public 
roads, rivers and harbors, commerce, re- | 
lief of veterans, and law enforcement, | 
require first consideration. 


|. For many years there has been a school 





class of mail should pay its own way. 
That is to say that the rates fixed upon 
each class of mail or service should be 
proportionate to the volume of such mat- 





In Several States of Mountain Area 


Slight Improvement Shown i 


| 
| 


n New Mexico, Arizona, Utah 


And Wyoming, Monthly Review States 


A review of the employment situ- 
ation throughout the country, as is- 
sued by the Department of Labor, 
was begun in the issye of Oct. 17 and 
continued. in the issues of Oct. 
18, 19, 20 and 21. The section deal- 
ing with the Mounatin and Pacific 
districts proceeds as follows: 


v 
Mountain District 


¥ 
New Mexico 
Some increase in industrial employ- 


ment was noted during September; how- 
ever, the supply of labor exceeded all 
requirements. Cotton harvesting started 
the latter part of the month and will 
provide employment for a large number 
of workers for the next several weeks. 
Fall plowing and other miscellaneous ag- 
ricultural work continued to employ 
many laborers. There was. very little 
activity reported in the metal-mining in- 
dustry. Logging and sawmill operations 
remained on a curtailed basis. A sea- 


| sonal increase in employment is expected 


in the coal mines during the next 30-day 
period. Building and general construc- 
tion continued fairly active, and several 


| large projcets were under way, including 


the $10,000,000 middle Rio Grande con- 
servation project. Highway construc- 
tion, considerable miscellaneous 
phone work, and municipal 
ments offered employment to a large 
Contracts were let in 
September for State-aid highway proj- 


lects, and it is believed that additional 


contracts will be let in October. The 
railroad shops worked with curtailed 
forces throughout the month on a five- 
day week basis. The railroad freight- 
transportation forces will probably be 
slightly increased during the next 30 
days. 
v 
Arizona 


A slight increase in employment was 
reported at the close of September. Har- 
vesting of the cotton crop was started, 
giving employment to a large number of 
workers. The manufacturing establish- 
ments reported fairly steady operation. 
The cotton gins resumed their seasonal 
operations. Metal mining continued n 


~ 


Less Than in Same Month Last Year 


Tabulation by Census Bureau 


of Figures From 144 Makers 


Shows Decreased Output Every Month in 1930 


September production (facfory sales) 
of motor vehicles in the United States, 
as reported to the Bureau of the Census, 
was 222,931, of which 180,547 were pas- 
senger cars, 41,975 trucks, and 409 taxi- 


|cabs, as compared with 223,048 passenger 
,cars, trucks and taxicabs in August, 415,- 


912 in September, 1929, 415,314 in Sep- 
Somber, 1928, and 260,310 in September, 


j _ Bureau’s statement follows in full 
ext: 


| The table below is based on figures re- 


United States for recent months, 42 mak- 
ing passenger cars and 113 making 
trucks (11 making both passenger cars 
and trucks). Figures for passenger cars 
include only those designed as pleasure 
vehicles, while the taxicabs reported are 
those built specifically for that purpose, 
pleasure cars later converted to commer- 
cial use not being reported as taxicabs. 
Figures for trucks include ambulances, 
funeral cars, fire apparatus, street 
sweepers and buses. Canadian figures 
are supplied by the Dominion Bureau of 


Hydroplane Owners Urged |ceived from 144 manufacturers in the! Statistics. 


To Develop Landing Places| 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
aviation when such permits were not in 
conflict with the safety of surface craft | 
using the waterways, but that no other 
solution of the problem had been of-! 
fered. | 

The Board’s modifying resolution fol- 
lows in full text: 

Ordered and resolved, that the resolu-| 
tion heretofore adopted by this Board. 
on the 15th day of September, 1980, | 
denying an application of the Ireland 
Aircratt Corporation for a permit to op- 
erate a hydroplane on Lake Hopatcong, 
and prohibiting the operation of air- 
craft on the inland waters above tide 
water within the jurisdiction of the 
State of New Jersey, be and the same 
is hereby modified so as to apply only-to 
the application of said Ireland Aircraft 
Corporation and to similar operations) 
on Lake Hopatcong. 

Other applications for similar permits 
on other waters. will be considered upon 
their own merits, at the time of pres- 
entation. It is further order that a copy 
pf this resolution or the contents thereof 

e communicated to-the municipalities 

nd to the inspectors of power vessels. 


c 


Total 
401,037 
466,418 
685,465 
621,910 
604,691 
545,932 
500,840 
498,628 
415,912 

+. 4,640,823 
880,017 
217,573 
120,007 


January ........ 
February ........ 
March 


346,5 


511,5 
535,8 


see eees Or eereeeree 


June ... 
July 
MODS. v iikawanns6eae 
September 


PPP Peet eee eeeeees 


424,9: 


Total (9 months) . 
ctober 
November . 167,8: 
December 


Total (year) ......... 5,858,420 


January ceee 
February ....... eoccecers 


xa 

ri 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 


275,374 
346,940 
401,313 
443,038 
417,406 
335,477 
4262,364 
223,048 
222,931 


187,08 


Total (9 months) .... 2,927,891 


*Includes only factory- 
vehicles for hire, 
tRevised, 


Unite 
Cars 


404,063 


514,863 
451,371 


440,780 
863,471 
3,992,492 
318,462 


91,011 
4,569,811 


236,145 
296,461 
335,720 
374,913 
362,522 
289,245 
222,459 


180,547 
2,485,049 


d States—————_, 


*Taxi- 
Trucks cabs 
53,428 2,064 
60,247 2,108 
71,799 2,079 
84,346 1,686 
88,510 


1,318 
93,183 1,378 
74,842 


1,054 
56,808 1,040 
51,576 


865 


634,739 13,592 
60,687 868 
48,081 1,646 
27,513 1,488 

771,020 


Canada—————, 
Cars Trucks 
17,164 4,337 
25,584 
32,833 
34,392 
25,129 
16,511 
13,600 


Total 
21,501 
31,287 
40,621 
41,901 
31,559 
21,492 
17,461 
14,214 
13,817 
33,853 

14,523 
9,424 
5,495 


263,295 


45 


77 
78 


44 


2 186,960 
8,975 
7,187 
4,426 


207,498 


16 


17,589 


38,657 
49,457 
64,204 
67,560 
54,370 
45,773 
139,664 
+35,760 
41,975 


572 
1,022 
1,389 

565 

614 

469 

241 

261 

409 


10,388 
15,548 
20,730 
24,257 
24,672 
15,090 
10,188 

9,792 

7,957 


138,622 


1,632 
2/846 
2,334 


24,188 


37 


437,420 5,422 114,484 


built taxicabs, and not private passenger cars converted into 


a curtailed basis, affecting approximately | 
12,000 men. Many of the idle metal | 
miners will probably secure employme 
in connection with the cotton harvést and | 


nt | t 


number of pieces, the weight, volume, 
density and distance carried, and without 
regard.to the relative intrinsic or eco- 
nomic value. For lack of a better term, 
this is called the direct apportionment 
method. If such apportionment of ex- 
penses is the sole index of rates we 
would omit consideration of relative 
value of service, priority of dispatch, 
privacy of seal and generally preferred 
treatment. 


This administration does not accept 
that theory. It should be obvious to the 


merest tyro that direct apportionment | 


is not the measure of service nor of 
rates. The principle which we do pro- 
pose is that adopted by railroads and 
other public service utilities which per- 
form simultaneously and generally a mul- 
tiplicity of widely differing services that 
the tariffs as a whole should produce 
revenues sufficient to meet the expenses 


{and within that scope should be so ar- 


ranged as to produce the maximum rev- 
enue with the least impairment of serv- 
ice but consistent with the general ob- 
jective of balancing the expenses. 
Adherence to the false principle of 
having each class of matter bear its pro- 
portionate share of the expenses directly 
apportioned would be so destructive of 


the volume of matter carried and hence | 
of the general organization that it would | 
react not only in the demoralization of | 


our forces but would so increase the ex- 
penses upon the remaining traffic as to 
require highly increased charges on what 
remained. 

The application of the rate making 
principle is and always has been, and 
will continue to be, a matter of trial and 
error. 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, 
he postal revenues were $705,484,000 
and the postal expenditures were $803,- 


other miscellaneous agricultural work. | 700,000, the excess of expenditures over 
Building and general construction con-| revenues being $98,216,000. Included in 
itinued fairly active in most centers;|the expenses, however, are large pay- 
however, the supply of this class of help ments for nonpostal services and serv- 
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Shipping 


Naval Aeronauts 
View New Craft 


Travelair ‘Mystery Plane’ Is In- 
spected by Chiefs of 
Air Branches 

An inspection of the Travelair “Mys- 

tery Plane,” in which Capt. 
Hawks has broken several cross-country 
flying records, was made at the Anacos- 
tia (D. C.) Naval Air Station, Oct. 21, 
by officers of the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics &nd the Department of the Navy. 

This inspection, the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics said, was made “in conformance with 
the Department’s policy of keeping naval 
aviation, if not ahead of, at least equal 
to any in the world.” 

The party was composed of the As- 
sistant Secretary for Aeronautics, David 
S. Ingalls; the Chief of the Bureau, Rear 
Admiral William A. Moffett; the As- 
sistant Chief, Capt. John H. Towers; 
Commander R. Turner, of the plans di- 
vision of the Bureau; Lt. Comdr. A. C. 
| Miles, of the design division; Lt. R. L. 
Johnson, of the armament section; and 
Lt. Comdr. R. P. Molten Jr., aide to the 
Assistant Secretary. 


Railway Valuation 


Ruling to Be Tested 


Supreme Court to Consider 
Finding Affecting South 
Atlantic Carrier 


A report of the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission finding that the investment 
in road and equipment of the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Coast Railroad Company 
should not exceed $9,261,043.87 as of 
Jan. 1, 1927, as against the contention 
of the em 4 that it should be $29,- 
471,859 will be considered by the Su- 
| preme Court of the United States. This 
|action in the case of United States v. 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast Railroad 
Company,*No. 88, was announced on 
| Oct. 20. 
Railway Contention 

The statement of jurisdiction filed by 
the United States and the Commission 
claims that the suit was brought to en- 
join the enforcement of a report of the 
Commission, which has been erroneously 
designated as an order. The report, which 
is alleged to have been accompanied by 


|no order, found that the amount to be 


Frank | 


tele- | 


improve- | pies will start their seasonal operations | 


7 | tailed forces. 


slightly exceeded the demand. Lumber- 
ing in the Flagstaff and McNary districts 
was maintained on a basis considerably 
below normal. Logging was practi-ally 
at a standstill, and the sawmills oper- 
| ated with curtailed forces. e 

| miscellaneous telephone work and high- 


way construction afforded employment to | 


many men. 
| reported as somewhat below normal and 


a slight surplus of all classes of railroad | 


labor was apparent. 


v 
Utah 

There was a slight Increase in indus- 
trial employment, with a further im- 
provement expected in October; however, 
** . supply of all classes of labor can meet 
all requirements. Harvesting of the 
sugar-beet and miscellaneous vegetable 
crops absorbed many workers who will 
be employed for the next few weeks. The 
canning houses and woolen and candy 
factories increased operations, while 
plants manufacturing flour and miscel- 
laneous construction equipment curtailed 
their schedules. The beet-sugar facto- 


early in October with a large force of 
skilled mechanics who will be employed 
for the next 60 to 90 days. Metal min- 


ued on a curtailed basis, while a seasonal 
increase in production and employment 
occurred in the coal mines. No large 
building programs were reported. There 
was considerable miscellaneous construc- 
tion work under way throughout Sep- 
tember, which included telephone work 
and highway projects. Employment re- 
mained below normal in all railroad de- 
partments, but some increase is expected 
in October, particularly in connection 


ments, 
v 
Wyoming 

A slight improvement in -industrial 
activity and employment occurred in Sep- 
tember, with a further increase in em- 
ployment expected in October, particu- 
larly in connection with the beet-sugar 
|industry, which will offer employment to 
|a large number of workers. The canning 
factories operated at capacity. The oil 
refineries reported fairly steady sched- 
ules. Metal mining continued on a cur- 
tailed basis. There was a seasonal in- 
crease in the forces employed in the coal 
mines in the Sheridan, Rock Springs, and 
Kemmerer districts. Oil-field activity 
continued on a fairly satisfactory basis. 
Highway construction and considerable 
telephone work in various parts of the 
State afforded employment to many men. 
Railroad maintenance-of-way employ- 


decrease in employment expected during 
the next 80 days. The forces in the rail- 
road shop and freight departments will 
probably increase in numbers during the 
next several weeks. 


v 
Nevada 


A surplus’ of labor including metal 
miners, agricultural and railroad work- 
ers and lumbermen was apparent at the 
close of September. The movement of 
livestock from the Summer ranges on to 
pasture lands and the harvesting of mis- 
cellaneous Fall crops provided employ- 
ment for quite a number of men. A 
number of the lumber mills recently 
closed, while others operated with cur- 
Metal mining continued 
on a curtailed basis and several metal- 
mine properties have suspended opera- 
tions. Building and general construction 
was fairly active during September and 
included various projects on the naval 





jammunition depot at Hawthorne, rail- 
highway construction and maintenance, 
which increased during the month. Two 
new highway projects were added to the 
program and an additional contract may 
be let in October. Employment in the 
railroad shop, passenger, and mainte- 
nance-of-way departments was season- 
ally curtailed; however, an increase in 
freight transportation forces is expected 
in October. 





v 
Colorado 


The industrial employment. situation 
improved somewhat during September, 
“ 


Considerable | 


Railroad employment was | 


ling, particularly that of copper, contin- | 


with the freight transportation depart- | 


ment decreased somewhat, with a further | 


|road work, municipal improvements, and | 


ices for which no compensation was re- 
| ceived, 


Separate Classification 
| Authorized by Congress 


Congress during the last session, at 
the Department’s request, enacted a 
{measure authorizing the separate classi- 
fication of such expenditures in stating 
the amount of the postal deficit. This 
act requires the Postmaster General an- 
nually to certify to the Secretary of the 


been received at the regular rates for 
the transportation of franked mail; so- 
called penalty mail, being the official 
mail of the various governmental depart- 
ments and executive establishments other 
| free-in-county newspapers and mail for 
{the blind; the difference between the 
j}amount paid to American vessels for 


for the same service; and the excess 
during the year of the cost of aircraft 
service over 
from air mail. The net deficit after 
operating deficit of the post office. 


the nonpostal items shall be passed on 

to the postal users in the form of rates. 

|It is believed, however, that the mail 

users in the aggregate should absorb the 

|operating deficit arising from postal 

Sa Ae—Ae other words, the true postal 
eficit, 


Higher Rate Advocated 
On First Class Mail 


Having in mind all of the above and 
the effect of increases upon other 


vocating and will urge Congress to in- 


cents per ounce or fraction thereof. It 
is considered that the increase of one- 
half cent in the rate on first class or let- 
ter mail, together with minor adjust- 
ments in other schedules which will be 
| proposed, will yield an amount equal to 
the operating deficit, 

Further increases of expenses, how- 
ever, by Congress should have in mind 
a@ corresponding source 
Many measures have been introduced 
land are now before Congress which, if 


expenditures. : \ 
When we have gained our first objec- 


| with a furth r improvement expected in 
October; however, a general surplus of 
labor prevailed throughout the month. 
| Agricultural work absorbed many 
laborers and harvesting of the sugar- 
beet Grop will provide employment for 
approximately 30,000 field workers for 
about six weeks. The canning houses 
were in operation and the beet-sugar fac- 
tories started their seasonal runs the 
latter part of the month, providing em- 
ployment for about 8,000 skilled and 
semiskilled workers. These factories 
will work on @ 24-hour-daily basis for a 
period of about three months. Metal 
mining (except that of gold) and ore 
milling and smelter-plant activity was 
curtailed and many of the metal mines 
have temporarily closed while others 
worked with curtailed forces or on part- 
time schedules and a surplus of skilled 
metal-mine labor was apparent. Gold 
mining increased. There was a seasonal 
increase in coal mining. Cutting of a 
large timber acreage is expected to start 
soon which will provide employment for 
approximately 400 men, uilding and 
general construction continued in fair 
volume and included a $1,100,000 dam 
on which 100 workers were employed. 
Considerable miscellaneous telephone 
construction was ginder way in various 
cities of the State. Highway construc- 
tion continued to provide employment 
for many men and new contracts were 
let in September. An increase in railroad 
employment is expected in October, ex- 
cept in the maintenance-of-way depart- 
ment, where a decrease is expected. 
Note.—Those desiring information con- 
cerning the proposed Boulder Dam proj- 
eet to be constructed near Las Vegas, 
Nev., should communicate with the 
| United States Department of the Interior 
or the United States Employment Service 
at Washington, D. 
To be continued in the issue of 
Oct. 28. 





Treasury the amount that would have| 


than the Post Office Department; the) 


carrying the ocean mails and the amount) 
that would be paid to foreign vessels | 


ostage revenues derived | 
these deductions represents the strictly | 


The Department does not propose that! 


classes, the Postmaster General is ad-| 


crease the rate on first class mail to 214 | 


of revenue. | 


enacted, will involve large additional | 


included in the balance-sheet statement 
|of the railroad representing investment 
{in road and equipment should not exceed 
{the smaller figure. The District Court 
for the Northern District of Georgia 
ruled against the Commission. (37 Fed. 
(2d) 401.) 

In a counter showing against the 
jurisdiction of the court, the appellee 
railroad company points out that the 
point at issue in the case is whether 
the figure to be entered upon the books 
of the company under “investment in 





of the par value of the preferred stock 
plus the amount which the Atlantic 
Coast Line paid out in settlement of 
prior claims at the time of the appellee’s 
reorganization in 1926, or whether the 
‘figure should represent the value of the 
property received by appellee by the 
conveyance from the reorganization com- 
mittee. 

It is claimed that the lower court 
| distinctly held that the figure should be 
ascertained on the latter basis, and that 
the Commission has violated that find- 
ing in its order. The order of the Com- 
mission, it is alleged, is hence void be- 
cause of its violation of the previous 
adjudication of the court which had not 
only become the law of the case but an 
adjudication of the issue. 

The court postponed consideration of 
the motion to dismiss the case until the 
hearing on the merits. 





|tive and have succeeded in balancing our 
budget we propose to give attention to 
some of the “multitude of sins” which 
are present in the second-class category. 
Postmasters General for years have been 
endeavoring to have the mail purged in 
this respect. 

The Hughes Commission in 1912 re- 
ported to the President as follows: 

“The original object in placing on sec- 
ond-class matter a rate far below that on 
jany otker class of mail was to encour- 
age the dissemination of news and of 
current literature of educational value. 
This object has been only in part at- 
tained. The low rate has helped to stim- 
ulate an enormous mass of periodicals 
many of which are of little utility fo 
the cause of popular education. 

“The statute expressly excludes not 
only publications intended primarily for 
advertising purposes, but also those de- 
| signed for circulation at nominal rates; 
| yet those with the largest circulation are 
often sold at rates that do not nearly 
cover the cost; and, in fact, one of the 
objections to imposing a special rate on 
advertisements was that these permitted 
periodicals to be supplied to the public 
at much less than cost. Thus the edu- 
cational purpose has been accomplished 
only in part; it is wholly impracticable 
to make a low rate for publications with 
a considerable educational value and a 
higher rate for the rest; and, under the 
| actual working of the law, large business 
enterprises, which are maintained by the 
commercial advantages they offer as ads 
vesting media, receive the benefit of a 
rate so low as to amount to a subvention 
by the Government.” 


Warning Issued 
On Forced Publicity 


Before closing I desire to touch upon 
one subject which has been fully re- 
viewed in your trade journals and bul- 
letins. As a result of complaints re- 
ceived from different sources the Depart- 
ment on Aug. 4, 1930, issued a warning 
in regard to forced publicity. The efforts 
of a verte agents and national ad- 
vertisers to o a free publicity in the 
form of “readers” had reached the point 
where it was necessary for the Depart- 
ment to speak. In our release we cited 
two acts of Congress under which we 
could proceed if the surrounding facts 
justified it. Before we can proceed it 
must be shown that there is an under- 
standing or a consideration between the 
advertiser and the publisher. Unfor- 
tunately, conspiracy or collusion is usu- 
ally difficult to. prove. cs 

Any infractions that are referred to 
us will be given the fullest investigation 
but the solution of the whole problem 
seems to be immediately in your hands. 
One of your representatives has stated 
“all that you have to do is to quit pub- 
lahing this stuff and it is dead, ‘ou 
ema the papers and do not have to pub- 

sh it, 
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road equipment” should be on the = 


Shipping Order | 
On Cargo Rates 
_ Upheld in Report 


Delivery of ‘Split’? Carloads 
By Intercoastal Lines at 
Carload Charges Involved 
In Controversy 


| Recommendation that the Shipping 
Board reaffirm its ruling of last Decem- 
|ber against 16 carriers engaged in the 
intercoastal trade, ordering them to 
;cease and desist from the practice of 
| Split-delivering carload shipments from 
an Atlantic to two or more Pacific coast 
ports at regular carload rates, is made 
by the Bureau of Regulation of the 
Board in a tentative report filed Oct. 21. 

The tentative report is based on a re- 
hearing of the case before Examiner 
Harry S. Brown, ordered by the Board 
after two of the carriers—the Isthmian 
and Argonaut lines—filed petitions for 
rehearing. In it the Bureau recom- 
mends that the Board in addition to 
| sustaining its report of Dec. 4, 1929, 
|should “declare the measure of adjust- 
| ment necessary to effect the removal of 
that undue prejudice and preference.” 

It recommends that the rate on 
| straight carload shipments be at least 
{10 cents less per 100 pounds than the 
| rate on split carloads, asserting that the 
| Board is authorized to specify such rates 
|under section 22 of the Shipping Act. 
Many Complaints Filed 


| The original complaint in the case was 
|filed by the Associated Jobbers and 
Manufacturers of Los Angeles against 
the 16 intercoastal carriers, but 35 other 
shippers on both the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts intervened in the proceedings, 
complaining against split-delivering of 
commodities. 

The Bureau’s tentative report has been 
sent to all parties in the case who are 
allowed the privilege of filing bills of 
exception, it was explained orally at the 
Bureau. The Board then will decide upon 
the case. 

Upon the evidence and argument pre- 
sented at the original hearing in the 
case, the report states, the Board deter- 
mined that the according by the re- 
spondents of the same rates on carload 
quantity shipments from the Atlantic 
coast which are split delivered at from 
two to six Pacific Coast ports as on simi- 
lar carload quantity shipments delivered 
solid at one Pacific Coast port would 
constitute undue and unreasonable pref-* 
erence and undue and unreasonable preju- 
dice as between persons and descriptions 
of traffic in violation of section 16 of the 
| Shippiag Act. 

“All respondents were by order di- 
rected to adjust their rates and/or 
charges to adequately reflect the sub- 
stantial additional service performed and 
expense incurred by them as shown by 
the evidence to be incident to split de- 
livering carload quantity shipments at 
two or more Pacific Coast ports over 
their service and expense.in connection 
with similar carload quantity shipments 
eres at one Pacific Coast port,” 
it adds. 





| 
| 


Rehearing Requested 


Following the report and the order, 
the Isthmian and Argonaut lines filed 
petitions for rehearing, asserting they 
could not comply with the Board’s order 
for the reason that as to them “no sub- 
stantial or any additional service is per- 
formed, or any expense incurred,” in split 
delivering carload quantity shipments 
over their service and expense in deliv- 
ering similar carload quantity shipments 
from the Atlantic coast at two or more 
Pacific coast ports over their service + 
and in delivering similar carload quanti- 
| ties at one Pacific Coast port. 


| The Board suspended its previous order 
and granted these petitions for rehear- 
ing, states the preliminary report. 

With regard to its new recommenda- 
tion, the Bureau’s tentative report states: 

“From extended consideration of all of 
the evidence and argument upon the rec- 
ord of rehearing in the instant complaint 
proceeding it is clear that contrary to 
their contentions the Isthmian and Argo- 
naut lines in fact perform substantial 
additional service and incur substantial 
additional expense in split delivering car- 
load quantity shipments at two or more 
Pacific Coast ports over their service and 
expense in connection with similar car- 
load quantity shipments which they de- 
liver solid at one Pacific Coast port, and 
the Board should so conclude and decide, 

The order of the Board of Dec. 4, 1929, 
prescribed in general terms the adjust 





[Continued on Page 11, Column 6.] 


"COURTEOUS 
CFFICICAT 
AND 
OBLIGING 
PCRSONNCL’® 


Why do so many executives book 
White Star, Red Star and 
Atlantic Transport Lines? 
Because the service on our ships 
is genuine, spontaneous... born 
of a keen desire to make the pas 
senger's trip a delightful event, 


Quiet rooms for conferenceex- 
pert stenographers—radio service 
day and night—ship to shore teie- 
phone service on the Majestic! 
Sail Friday or Saturday from New 
York... keep engagements In Lon- 
don or Paris the following weeke 
end. Many famous liners to choose 
from. Always a convenient sailings 
*Quoted from an eR letter i 
Apply to R. M. Hicks, ~ 
iid '@ Bt, N. any" nnn 


ton, D, C., or 
Steamship Agen 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


international Mereantiic Marine Company 
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State Finance 


Missouri Officer 
Urges Limitation 
On Small Banks 


Town of 2,500 Should Not 

' Have More Than One and 
Many None at All, He Tells 
Bankers of State 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Oct. 21. 


“There should not be more than one 
bank in a town of! 2,500 people or less, 
and no bank at all in a great many 
small towns and villages that can not 
support one,” the Missouri Commissioner 
of Finance, S. L. Cantley, declared in 
a recent circular letter addressed to the 
bankers of the State. 

“For four years I have been advocat- 
ing fewer and better managed banks,” 
wrote Mr. Cantley, “and that doctrine 


is as good today as it was four years | 


ago. In rural Missouri we still have 
one bank for every 2,380 people, while 
in St. Louis City, one bank for every 
14,560 people.” 

The smaller places, generally speak- 
ing, in the Commissioner’s opinion can 
not provide a sufficient volume of busi- 
ness to make the operation of a bank 
profitable and they can not, as a rule, 
pay the price necessary to get efficient 
management. “There are some very fine 
small town banks,” he continues, “and 
most efficiently managed, but the mor- 
tality among small banks has been about 
G1 per cent of the total failures as 
against less than 50 per cent of our 
banks in the so-called small and unprofit- | 
able class.” 

Carrying of Reserves 

An adequate volume of business plus 
capable management means a profitable 
bank, according to Mr. Cantley. “There 
is no better advertisement a bank can 
use than a copy of its statement, if that 
statement shows sufficient volume and is 
rightly balanced,” he declared. 

“Banks should carry their reserve 
with large central banks only,” the 
Commissioner of Finance told Missouri 
bankers, “and with such banks as will 
cooperate in their secondary and imme- 
diate reserve requirements. It is a mis- 
take to carry reserves in small, rural 
and local banks. Conditions that affect 
the one are likely to affect the other 
and make it impossible to serve the; 
depositing bank in time of need. 

“Then again you need the large city 
bank, with its many advantages and fa- 
cilities, for advising with and furnish- 
ing you liquid investment accounts, and 
this should be expected only on a re- 
ciprocal basis.” 

Summary of Remarks 

In summarizing his remarks, Mr. 
Cantley said: ‘“‘We have 300 too many 
banks; our capital structure is too weak; 
our average salaries are too low; we! 
are paying too much for deposits and | 
our competitive system of auctioning 
off public funds is all wrong. 

“IT am anxious for the time to come, 
and speedily,” he added, “when banks 
may be in position to serve their true 
purpose, that of service with protection 
to depositors and community develop-| 
ment with pride and confidence. This 
stability with profitable returns, in my 
judgment, is to be found only in fewer, 
larger and better managed banks.” 


State Bank Deposits 
Larger in Washingto 


Supervisor of Banking Re- 
ports Gain Also in Total 
Resources Over 1929 


State of Washington: 
Olympia, Oct. 21. 
Deposits of State banks and trust com- 
panies in the State of Washington are 
more than $8,000,000 larger than they 
were at this time last year, according to 
a statement prepared by the Supervisor 
of Banking, H. C. Johnson, based on the 
returns from his call for statements of 
condition as of Sept. 24, 1930. Total re- 
sources increased by a like amount, the 
statement shows. ie 
The comparative analysis made by Mr. 
Johnson follows in full text: 
The reports of 221 State banks and 


six trust companies as submitted to H.| 
Johnson, Supervisor of Banking, in! 


Cc, 
response to his call for statements as of 
Sept. 24, 1930, show the following com- 
parisons with statements of 231 State 
banks and five trust companies as of 
Oct. 4, 1929: 

Deposits increased $8,073,000 to a total 
of $204,909,000. 

Loans and discounts increased $3,000,- 
000 to a total of $130,546,000. 

Bonds, warrants, securities, etc., in- 
creased $2,100,000 to a total of $60,860,- 
000. 

Cash and exchange increased approxi- 
mately $1,900,000 to a total of $54,- 
698,000. 

Other real estate owned, excluding 
banking premises, decreased $96,000 to 
a total of $450,256. 

Bills payable and rediscounts decreased 
$37,000 to a total of $2,337,000. 

Capital, surplus and undivided profits 
and reserves increased $1,200,000 to a 
total of $26,160,000. 

Total resources of all State banks and 
trust companies are $236,195,000, or an 
increase of $8,377,385, 

Total resources of trust departments 
of 30 State banks and 39 national banks 
increased $1,104,479 to a total of $211,- 
622,000, which brings total resources of 
all banks under control of the State 
Banking Department to $447,915,000. 


t 


Delaware Bank Resources 
Million Higher in Quarter 


State of Delaware: 
Dover, Oct. 21. 


'for investment under 


Change in Status 
—of— 


State Banks 


| California: Will C. Wood, Superintendent 

| of Banks, has announced: Bank of America 
of California, San Francisco, authorized to 

‘former lovation of head office. 

' Jowa: L. A. Andrew, Superintendent of 


Banks, has announced: State Bank of Ells- | 


| worth, Ellsworth, and State Bank of Jewell, 
| Jewell, taken over by the Department. 


| Bank, Litchfield, closed. 4 
Texas: James Shaw, Commissioner of 
| Banks, has announced: Farmers & Mer- 
| chants State Bank, Conroe, and Sunset State 
Bank, Sunset, closed by voluntary action 
, of directors. 


Earnings of Banks 
Improve in Kansas 


Minnesota: Farmers & Merchants State | 


| 


State Commissioner Urges 
Care in Making Loans and 


| Tn Bond Purchases 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Oct. 21. 

Bank earnings as reflected in divi-| 
dends paid to shareholders are on the 
increase in Kansas, the Bank Commis- 
sioner, H. W. Koeneke, told the members 
of Group 9 of the Kansas Bankers As- | 
sociation, Oct. 16, at Plain, Kans. 
Whereas, in 1927, only 40 per cent of 
the banks paid dividends, in 1929, al-, 
most 60 per cent made such distribu- | 
tion. In the latter year, 498 out of 821) 
State-chartered banks paid dividends. 

Speaking on the subject, “Shortcom- 
ings,” Mr. Koeneke emphasized the fact | 
that to succeed a bank must show a profit | 
to its stockholders. In order to main- | 
tain a bank on a dividend-paying basis, ; 
he pointed out, bank managers must ex- 
ercise good judgment and keep them- | 
selves posted on conditions, both locally 
and generally, and make loans intel- | 


, ligently. 


The decrease in deposits that has oc- | 
curred in the last year is partly due to 
lack of confidence in the banks, he de- | 
clared. To restore confidence, banks must 
be kept in a very liquid position, he con- 
tinued. Only such loans must be made | 
as will be paid at maturity, and only 
such bonds selected for secondary re- 
serve as can be readily marketed, he 
said. 0 

In purchasing bonds that are eligible 
Kansas law, the 
Commissioner advised, 40 per cent of the | 
bond account should be in bonds matur- 
ing within five years, an additional 40 
per cent in bonds maturing within 10 
years, and the balance in not to exceed 
15-year maturities. : 

Unprofitable accounts should be elim- 
inated, Mr. Koeneke recommended. Banks 
should never borrow or rediscount for 


whe purpose of reloaning, he continued, 
| adding 


that chattel mortgage loans 
should be checked annually. Every up- 
to-date method known to bank manage- 
ment should be employed, he stated. 


Account of Power Company, 
In Minnesota Considered 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
Company sold the 20,000 shares of its 
preferred stock to the American Power | 
& Light Company for the aggregate par | 
value of $2,000,000, and thereby realized 
a net of $1,800,000. The par of $2,000,- 
000 was credited to capital stock and the 
so-called commission of $200,000 was 
added to the fixed capital for plant ac- 
counts, by a charge to “organization.” | 
As a result, the actual property of the | 
Minnesota Power and Light Company 1s} 
overstated, by this condition, in the 
amount of $200,000. 

The American Power & Light Com- 
pany, which acquired the 20,000 shares 
of 7 per cent first preferred stock at 
an actual cost of $90 a share, or a total | 
of $1,800,000; then disposed of it through 
the Electric Bond & Share Company at 
$93.75 a share. The profit realized on 
this transaction was $3.75—and that is| 
the difference between $93.75 and $90 
per share—or a total of $75,000. Of this 
$75,000, $40,000 was paid to the Electric 
Bond & Share Company as commissions ; 
tiat is, at the rate of $2 per share on 
20,000 shares, and the balance of $35,000 
represented the net profit to the Ameri- 
can Power & Light Company. On the| 
Minnesota Power & Light Company’s 
books the $75,000 profit paid to the Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Comp.ny and the 
American Power & Light Company was 
charged to fixed capital. 

Capitalized Financial Costs 

Q. What other items of financial cost 
are included in the company’s plant ac- 
count? 

A. The identifiable charges of $1,712,- 
703.28, constituting the capitalized finan- 
cial costs, consist of the following five 
items: 

(1) Eight million three hundred dol- 
lars principal amount of first and refund- 
ing mortgage 6 per cent bonds, due 1950: 
Discount to bankers, $601,750; and com- 
mission to Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany, $124,000, or a total of $726,250. 

(2) Payments made by 
Power and Light Company, unaccounted 
for, $251,691.74 

(3) On $4,000,000 principal amount of 
first and refunding mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds, due 1950, there is a discount to 
bankers of $180,000, and a commission 
to the Electric Bond & Share Company 
of $20,000, or a total of $200,000. 

(4) On first preferred 7 per cent stock 
of $100 par value the sale of 42,593 
| shares, expenses and commissions to em- 


ployes amounted to $370,315.33, and the | 


commissions to the Electric Bond & 
Share Company amounted to $85,186, or 
la total of $455,501.33. 

(5) On $6 preferred stock, nonpar 
value, 24,936 shares, the expenses and 
commissions to employes amounted to 
| $9,388.21, and the ‘commissions to the 
|Electric Bond & Share Company 
amounted to $69,872, totaling $79,260.21. 
five items, the total of identifiable finan- 
cial costs amounts to $1,712,703.28. 


}open branch at 660 ‘South Spring Street, 
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sidered legal for that purpose. 


New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Oct. 21 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
This information has been 
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Bank Supervision 


|| Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


the State of New York. 

The follc wing symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts. e; Michigan, f; and Wermont, g. 
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lege that these taxes are applicable to/ sented 4.71 per cent of the total sales. 


undeveloped nonoperating lands. How- 
ever, no details to support the amounts 
so capitalized were submitted for exam- 
ination, although repeatedly requested. 

Q. We will now discuss the income and 
surplus accounts of the Minnesota Power 
and Light Company. How much did the | 
total income and expenses of the com- 
pany amount to during the period of its 
operations, from Nov. 1, 1923, to Dec. 
31, 1928, and what was the amount of 
surplus shown on the company’s books 
on the latter date? 

A. As will be shown by the following 
tabulation, the total income from all 
sources during the period from Nov. 1, 
1923, to Dec. 31, 1928, amounted to $31,- 
091,942.22, and the expenses, interest, di- 
vidends, and surplus adjustments aggre- 
gated $30,011,732.74. The difference of 
$1,080,209.48 represented the increase in 
surplus, or what was recorded as the 
earned surplus during the period of five 
years and two months. The $1,080,209.48 
added to the surplus of $1,072,855.52 
transferred from Duluth Edison Electric 
Company on Nov. 1, 1923, gives the total 
surplus of $2,183,065 as of Dec. 31, 1928. 

Revenues From Sale of Electricity 

Q. What did the revenue from the 
sale of electric energy amount to in 
each of the five years under discussion, 
and what has been the amount of in- 
crease each year ? 

A. The gross revenue from the sale of 


electric energy for each year, together | 


with the annual yearly increases in reve- 
nue, are as follows: 

A. Luring the two-month period Nov. 
1 to Dec. 31, 1923, the amount of gross 
; revenue was $680,306.21. 
During the year 1924 the amount of 
| gross revenue was $4,445,642.03; 1925, 
$5,023,074.30; 1926, $5,444,294.78; 1927, 
| $5,738,754.12; 1928, $5,923,738.02. This 
| makes a total of $27,255,809.46. 
| Now, this shows that the annual in- 
ease 1925 over 1924 was $577,432.27; 
1926 over 1925, $421,220.48; 1927 over 
| 1926, $294,459.34; and 1928 over 1927, 


Q. Is there another intangible item | $184,983.90. 


which was added to the company’s plant 


Q. From what classes of service was 


The total resources of the two mutual | account since it began plant operations] this revenue derived, and what was the 
savings banks, nine State banks, and 34] in 1923 still to be discussed and, if so, | per cent of revenue and kilowatt hours 


trust companies in the State of Dela- 
ware were $1,047,684 more on Sept. 24, 
1930, than on June 30, according to a 
comparison made by the State Bank 
Commissioner, Harold W. Horsey, fol- 
lowing the Sept. 24 call for statements of 
condition. 

While individual deposits have fallen 
eff more than $1,000,000 in the three- 
months period, the report shows, loans 
and discounts have declined by an amount 
in excess of $2,000,000, 


¢ 


what is it? 

A. Taxes during construction, amount- 
| ing to $101,471.78. 

Q. And these taxes during construc- 
tion, amounting to $101,000 plus, have 
been capitalized on the company’s books, 
have they? 

A. All of this amount has been capi- 
talized. 

Q. What do the company’s represent- 
atives say about that? 

A. The company’s representatives al- 


sold for each class of service to the 
total? 

A. I will read the ‘igures representing 
the average for the years 1925 to 1928, 
inclusive. The revenues derived from 
residential service were 16.95 per cent 
of the total revenue, and it represented 
4.64 per cent of the total kilowatt hours 
sold during that period. The average 
per cent of the revenue from commercial 
sources was 13.67 per cent of the total, 
whereas the kilowatt hours sold repre- 


The percentage of revenues’ received 
from sale of power represented 49.24 per 
cent of the total, whereas the percentage | 
of kilowatt hours sold to total sales was | 
66.1 per cent. 

Q. The 66.1 per cent represents what? 

A. It represents the percentage of kilo-| 
watt hour sales to power customers as | 
compared to the total. The per cent of 
revenue derived from sales to munici-| 
palities was 10.63 per cent of- the total 
revenues, whereas the percentage’ of 
kilowatt hours sold to municipalities rep-| 
resented™but 7.64 per cent of the total! 
|kilowatt hour sales. The per cent of 
revenue derived from sales to public 
|service corporations was 9.51 per cent} 
jof the total revenues, whereas the per-| 
centage of kilowatt hour sales to public 
|service corporations was 16.91 per cent 
of the total kilowatt hours sold. 

Q. What was the average rate per kilo- 
watt hour of residential service during 
the period 1925, 1926, 1927, amd 1928? 

A. The average rate per kilowatt hour 
lof residential service during the period | 
1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928, was 6.3 cents, | 
6.2 cents, and 6.2 cents, respectively. 
Mowever, there are three classes of serv- 
lice offered under residential contract, 
with each service having a different rate, 


| 
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\Temporary Licenses Given 
To Fifty Radio Stations 


’ {Continued from Page 3.] 
ning Nov. 1, pending an investigation of 
various Charges made against them, are: 
WIBX, Inc., Utica, N. Y. 
WCLB, Long Beach, N. Y. 
KPRC, Houston, Tex. 


WDBJ, Richardson-Wayland Eectric Corp., 
Roanoke, Va. 

WIBA, Capitol Times Co, Madison, Wis. 

KFJF, National Radio Manufacturing Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

KTSM, W. S. Bledsoe and W. T. Blackwell, 


|El Paso, Tex. 


WDEL, WDEL, Inc. Wilmington, Del. 
WMSG, Madison Square Garden Broad- 
casting Corp., New York City. 
KQW, Pacific, Agriculture 
Ltd, San Jose, Calif, 

WMRJ, Peter J. Prinz, Jamaica, N. Y. 
| WSGH, WSDA, Paramount Broadcasting 
Corp. Brooklyn, N. Y 
it awe Main Auto Supply Co., Ft. Wayne, 
nd, 
WDAF, 
ty, Mo. 
KGFL, 


Foundation, 


pe Kansas City Star Co., Kansas 
| Ci 
W. E. Whitmore, Raton, N. Mex. 
WAAM, WAAM, Inc, Newart=, N. J, 
WCBM, Baltimore Broadcasting Corp., 
|Batimore, Mad. 
WNBX, First 
Springfield, Vt. 


KGB, Pickwick Broadcasting Corp., San 


Congregatiomal Church, 





}so that the rates given above represent 
/a composite rate for the three classes | 
of service. 

Q. What is that $12,366,646.79 item 
made up of? 

A. Taxes, excusive of Federal income 
taxes, were $2,332,823.66. Federal in-| 
come taxes were $683,415.59, or a total 
|for taxes of $3,016,239.25. The general) 
overhead items were $2,347,763.84. Pro-| 
duction expenses were $1,921,805.11, and 
power purchased $351,823.04, or a total 


| 
| 


|for production expenses and power pur-| 


|chased of  $2,273,628.15. Distribution 


expenses were $1,223,383.33; retirement! 


expenses, $1,100,000; transmission ex- 
penses, $858,904.71; consumers expenses, 


$743,711.67; commercial expenses, $511,-| 


| 102.62; and utilization expenses, $291,- 

913,22, The total .xpenses for the period 
| between Nov. 1, 1923, and Dee. 31, 1928, 
were $12,366,646.79, 

These expenses were taken from the 
monthly financial statements presented 
by the company and from the question- 
naire report filed with the Federal Trade 
Commission. The company refused to 
submit for examination expense records, 


|except those relating to capital assets or| 


|capital liabilities, and those payable to 
the Electric Bond & Share Company. 
Excerpts of testimony given at the 
session of Oct. 2 will be continued 
in the issue of Oct, 28, 


Ono mee 
KGIQ, KGI Broadcastin Corp. i 
\Falls, Idaho. 8 . > 
WILM, Delaware Broadcasting Co., Ine., 
Wisiastem, Del. 
» Northwest Broadcastin Sys 
os Sonttta, Wash. _ — 
‘PY, Symons Broadecastin Co., Spo- 
jkane, Wash. ° - 
KVL, KVL, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
WORC, Alfred Frank Kleindeinst, Worces- 
jter, Mass. 
| » First Congregational 
| Berkeley, Berkeley, Calif. 
WDBR, Baltimore Radio 
Baltimore, Md. 
_ WTAD, Illinois Stock Medicime Broadcast- 
ing Corp., Quincey, II. 
KRLD, KRLD Radio Corp., 
WCDA, Italian Educational 
Co, Inec., New York City. 
WNBR, Memphis Broadcasting Co., Mem- 
his, Tenn. 
| WOL, The American Broadeasting Co, 
Washington, D. C, 

WLBX, John H. Brahy, 
City, N. ¥ 
WFAA, 

T 


Church 
Show, 


of 


Dallas, Tex. 
Broadcasting 


Dp 


Long Island 


Dallas News and Journal, Dallas, 


ex, 
WDWF-WLSI, Dutee W. Flint & Lincoln 
Studios, Ime., Providence, R. I. 

Those set for hearing and given tem- 
porary licenses are: 

WNJ, Rad’ Investment Co., me., Newark, 
N. J; WIREC-WOAN, WREC, Ine., Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; KFQW, KFQW, Ine., Seattle, 
Wash.; WATU, American Insurance Union, 
Columbus, Ohio; WMBD, E. M. Kahler 


ra 
7 
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WRBX, Richmond Dev. Co, Richmond, Va, | 


Ine., | 
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Security Issues 


State Income Levy 


Question of Assessme 


Kansas. City, Mo, Oct. 21. — The 
adoption of an income tax amendment 
to the State constitution will help to 
lsolve the bank tax and other revenue 
|probllems of the State of Kansas, in the 
opinion of the attorney for the Tax 
|Commission, C. B. Randall, who on Oct. 
'21 addressed the twenty-third annual 


% conference on taxation, held here under 
%|the auspices of the National Tax Asso- 


ciation. 
Mr. Randall’s address, reviewing the 
history of intangible taxation in Kansas, 


, follows im full text: 


It is a matter of common xxnowledge 
and regret that the plan to tax mort- 
gages, moneys, credits and other forms 
of intamgible property in Kansas and 
elsewhere on the ad valorem basis has 
been umsatisfactory and unsuccessful. 
|Many good authorities in the field of fi- 
nance amd taxation claimed to tax prop- 
erty of this character involved double 
taxation. To what extent this criticism 
is true probably is of no material con- 
sequence. All who have had experience 
in the assessment of intangible property 
on an ad valorem basis know that the 


shameful. 
Kansas became a territorial govern- 
|ment im 1854. Its constitution was 


to finance and taxation reads as follows: 

Sec. es The legislature shall provide a 
uniform and equal rate of assessment and 
taxation; but (provision relating to exemp- 


,|tion from taxation), 


Sec. 2. The legislature shall provide for 


2\taxing the notes and bills discounted or 


purchased, moneys loaned, and other prop- 
erty, effects, or dues of every description 
(without deduction) of all banks now exist- 


a jing, or hereafter to be created, and of all 


‘bankers; so that all property employed in 
| banking shall always bear a burden of taxa- 
\tion equal to that imposed upon the prop- 
erty of individuals. 


Vast Changes in 
Forms of Wealth 


Constitution, property in this State, as 
well as the middle and western States, 


,|consisted of real and tangible property. 


The tax base was primarily tangible 
property. Bonds and securities, as we 
know them today, were almost unknown 


& jat the timme of the adoption of our Consti- 


tution. L.A man’s wealth was measured 
by land and such personal property’as 
he owned. A merchant’s wealth was 
jcalculated by the quantity of goods on 
his shelves. Our Constitution, in 
loriginal form, was well adapted and pro- 
|vided correct safeguards for the assess- 
ment amd taxation of property in the 
That there 


wealth of our people since 1859 to the 
present date is common knowledge. In 
1907 real estate mortgages were listed 
in Kansas for taxation in the amount of 


& | $4,000,000. 
By 1914 the amount had increased to 
Moneys and 


approximately $70,000,000. 
credits flor this same year were listed 


ers of securities of this character by 
residents of Kansas were at that time 


. |five times the amount listed, but the re- 


isources of the tax-collecting officials for 
|uncoverimg such holdings 
|be substantially exhausted. 
| From _ statistical information secured 
iby the Kansas State Tax Commission 
|it was found, as early as 1914, in one 
icity in the State the ad valorem tax 





tax evasion of such property has been 


‘adopted im 1859. That part of it relating 


At ‘the time of the afoption of our 


its | 


in the amount of approximately $46,- 
It is estimated that the hold- 


appeared to 


Is Advocated 


As Solution to Kansas Taxation 
Adoption of Plan Would Aid in Clarifying 


nts Against Banks and. 


Intangibles, National Association Is Told 


viding a registration fee of 25 cents on 
rach $100 of the obligation secured, the 
‘ee to be paid on registration and for 
the life of the obligation. 

An intangible tax law providing for 
an annual tax of 50 cents on each $100 
of the value of intangibles, and a se- 
cured debts law providing for a low rate 
of taxation on classified property con- 
sisting of domestic and foreign State 
bonds and debentures were also passed, 
It should be noted, when our Constitution 
was amended in 1924 it retained the pro- 
vision as to uniformity of rate of as- 
sessment and taxation as to all prop- 
erty which it did not authorize the Leg- 
islature to classify and tax separately as 
toclass. Before the amendment the pro- 
vision read: 

“The Legislature shall provide for 
uniform and equal rate of assessm 
and taxation.” 

The amendment added these words: 

“Except that mineral products, money, 
mortgages, notes and other evidences 
of debt may be classified and taxed uni- 
formly as to class as the Legislature 
shall provide.” 


Litigation Started 
By National Bank 


Attention is called to this amendment, 
for, as we shall later see, its provisions 
were to play an important part in our 
intangible laws and litigation that fol- 
lowed in its wake, As we have stated, 
the Legislature of Kansas, in its first 
session following the amendment of our 
Constitution, passed intangible laws re- 
lating to the taxation of mortgages, 
moneys and credits. Through these laws 
the Legislature had high hopes of es- 
tablishing an equitable and just law of 
taxation of intangibles and our old con- 
stitutional straight jacket was a thing 
of the past. 

The State printer had hardly had time 
to officially print the acts of the Legis. 
lature of 1925 when the Central National 
Bank of Topeka filed a suit in the Fed- 
eral District Court of Kansas to enjoin 
the collection of taxes on its shares of 
stock. It brought to its rescue that 
well known section of the Federal @y, 
5219, solemnly guaranteeing national 
bank shares may not be taxed at a 
higher rate than competing moneyed 
capital, The court had no hesitancy in 
upholding the contention of the bank, 
Other national banks began to interest 
aeoereee in the provisions of section 

Many of us in Kansas had never 
heard of 5219. Some thought it was a 
telephone number; others thought it 
was an automobile license number, but 
we soon came to learn that it was.a 
refuge im time of need when shares of 
stock in national banks were subject to 
assessment and taxation. 
| Following the lead of the Central Na- 
|tional Bank, other national banks pro- 
tested the collection of their taxes and 
stood by awaiting the outcome of the 
|Central National Bank case. Following 
|an appeal to the Federal Circuit Court 
\afirming the former decision, and sub- 
jSequently the denial of a writ of cer- 
tiorari by the United States Supre 
Court, we, in Kansas, came definitely 
the conclusion that though our intan- 
gible tax law did not provide for a low 
millage -rate on shares of national banks, 
nevertheless, they were entitled to all 
|of its benefits. Substantial refunds of: 
‘taxes had to be made. Municipalities 
that were dependent upon this tax rev- 
enue were left with inadequate revenue 





jtook approximately 40 per cent of the|to meet fiscal requirements. 


income from 6 per cent securities and 
|approximmately 50 per cent of the income 
from 5 per cent securities. Im 1924 this 
proportion of tax to income had in- 
creased to the alarming extent of 75 
per cent, and in a few instances in ex- 
cess Of imcome. Holders of securities 
felt that they could and should not give 
up such a proportion of their income. 

On the other hand, in numerous other 
taxing e@istricts the tax taken from in- 
comes of 
less than one-tenth of the percentages 
indicated. The result was inequality 
greater than should result from the ad- 
|ministration of a fair and just system. 
Whereas in 1859 tangible property 
jcomprised approximately 98 per cent of 
|the wealth in the State, by 1923 the 
ratio between tangible and intangible 
|property was conservatively estimated 
to be 6O per cent and 40 per cent, re- 
|spectively. The wealth of the State, as 
lestimated by the National Industrial 
Conferemce Board from census reports 
\of 1922, is disclosed as $6,264,000,000. 
According to most reliable estimates 
available $2,500,000,000 of this wealth 
consisted of intangibles, but im 1922 less 
than $150,000,000 was listed for taxation. 
It was only natural that the Legislature 
earnestly ge 
legislative“means to tax this vast amount 
of wealth. Laws of other States pro- 
viding for a low millage tax on mort- 
gages, wmoneys and credits were ex- 
| amined. 
| It was found, notably in Minnesota, 
\that whereas that State secured but 
$14,000,000 of intangibles on its tax rolls 
in 1911, in 1928, under a 3-mill tax, 
approximately $1,000,000,000 of intangi- 
bles were listed. The Kansas Legislature 
of 1923 submitted to the qualified elec- 
tors of the State as an amendment of 
our rigid and uniform Constitution re- 
lating to finance and taxation, the fol- 
lowing: : e 

Sec. 1. * * * That seectiams 1 and 2, 
article 11, be amended and combined into 
one section, to read as follows: Section 1, 
The legislature shall provide for a uniform 
and equal rate of assessment and taxation, 
except that mineral products, money, mort- 
gages, notes and other evidence of debt may 
be classified and taxed uniformly .as to 
class as the legislature shall provide. (Pro- 
vision relation to exemption from taxa- 
tion.) CILaws 1923, ch, 255.) 

The amendment was adopted in 1924 
by a wote of 215,813 for to 196,852 
against. Under the authority of this 
amendment the Legislature of 1925 en- 
acted a mortgage registration law pro- 
Ne te 








(owner of Peoria Heights Radio Labora- 
tory), Peoria Heights, Ill. 

Renewal licenses for the above stations 
are to be issued on a temporary basis for 
the term ending 8 o’clock a. m., E. S. T,, 
January 31, 1931; each of said’ licenses to 
contain the following clauses: 

“This license is issued on a temporary 
basis, suabject to such action as the Com- 
mission may take after hearing on the li- 
censee’s pending application for renewal of 
license. No authority herein comtained shall 
be construed as a finding by the Federal 
Radio Commission that the operation of 
this station is or will be in the public in- 
terest beyond the datp of expiration of 
this license.” 


intangibles was found to be} 


gan, in 1923, to seek other| 


State banks, sensing the unfairness 
that shares in national banks should be 
taxed at only 50 cents per $100 of 
value, immediately filed suits. Others 
protected themselves by protesting their 
‘taxes, but it was not until the fore part 
\of 1929 that a case reached the Supreme 
Court of our State involving the right 
|to tax State bank shares at a rate not 
jin excess of that provided in the in- 
tangible law. 

D. A. Voran, for himself and on behalf 
of 114 other persons similarly situated, 
all shareholders in a State bank of To- 
|peka, instituted a mandamus proceed- 
ing against the county treasurer to 
compel him to accept and receipt taxes 
on their shares calculated upon the in- 
|tangible property tax rate instead of 
the amount. levied and assessed against 
[the bank and its stockholders computed 
on the general tangible property or ad 
valorem rate of taxation. : 

Plaintiffs’ main theory was: It was 
imanifesthky unfair and discriminatory to 
\tax shares in national banks at an intan- 
gible rate and to tax shares in a State 
bank at the general property rate. But 
the court, though allowing the writ of 
‘mandamus, based its decision on the 
| premise = 
| “The lawful allowance for taxation of 
a deduction from the capital stock of 
an incorporated mortgage company of 
real estate mortgages that have been 
lregistered, as provided by chapter 273 
|of the Laws of 1925 (a mortgage law, 
is a discrimination against the stock- 
holders of national and State banks 
|which are taxed under the provisions of 
chapter 276 of the Laws of 1925 (bank, 
'law), amd are not allowed such a de 
i\duction.”” (Voran v. Wright, 129 Kans. 
601—-syllabus, paragraph 4.) 


Refunds Necessary 


Following Decision 

By this decision shareholders in all 
State banks had established a rate of 
tax on their shares not in excess of 50 
cents on each $100 of value. Taxes on 
shares of stock in State banks prior to 
this decision, as we have stated, had 
been protested and were impounded by 
|the various county treasurers. Refunds 
now had to be made. 

So, with a beautiful beginning in 1925 
and with disastrous consequences in 
1929, municipal governments found them. 
selves required to refund in excess of 
$4,500,000 of tax revenue to State and 
national banks. But the picture is not 
|yet complete. Justice Harvey did not 
concur in the Voran decision and by way 
of innuendo said: ‘ 

“Shares of stock issued by banks or 
other corporations are not ‘mineral prod. 
ucts’ nor are they ‘money’ or ‘morts 
gages’ or ‘notes or other evidences of 
debt.’ ” 

This, Justice Harvey stated, was de- 
cided by the majority of the court, and 
thus he says: 

“We have, broadly speaking, two 
classes of property in this State: First, 
property which the Legislature is not 
authorized to classify and tax as to clas$ 


[Contisued on Page 11, Column 2.) 4 
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Total of Loans 
By Credit Banks 
Now 123 Million 


Paper “Efandled by Imterme- 
diate Agencies andl Meth- 
ods of Procedurre De- 
scribed in Pamphlet 


The 12 Federal Intermediate Credit | 
Banks hawe present outstanding loans, 
of approximately $123,000,000, accord. 
ing to a pamphlet just issued by those 
institutions. In the seven rears of theit| 
operation, they have discoumred farn-| 
ers\ notes amounting to $335,195,351 
for more than 650 financial imstitutions, 
In addition, loans of $165,639,874 were 
renewed. Moreover, loans to some ‘90| 
cooperative marketing associations have 
exceeded $500,000,000, 

The new pamphlet, it was stated on 
behalf of the banks, will be used in an- 
Wering the many inquiries which the 
Federa Tovtormodintt Credit Banks and| 
Federal Farm Loan Board receive con-' 
cerning the functions of these Federal) 
banks) Although the pamphlet covers 
only 12 pages, it discusses the organ-| 
ization of livestock loan companies and 


control, 


Ant Pregenten Hert, BeiwG 
sy THe Uniren Stites Datrtry 


Federal Finance 


Careful Extension of Credit 
Found Essential in Business | Stock Dealers to 


Guess Work and ‘Trial and Error’ Systems Offer Greatest 
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Farm Credit 


| 


| 


Hazards to Merchants, Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation Is Told © 


“Blind”? manfgement is probably the 
greatest hazard to successful business ad- 
ministration, H. C, Dunn, chief of the 
Merchandising Research Division of the 
Department of Commerce, told the Asso- 
elated Retail Credit Men of Washing- 
ton, Oct. 21. Mr. Dunn defined “blind” 
management as the direction of business 
by intuitive guess alone,. by competitive 
emulation alone, and by tonstant trial 
and error experimentation to test the 
practicability of a plan which personal | 
experience alone did not happen to have | 
encom passed, 

“I mean,” Mr. Dunn explained, “the 
opposite of management based on factual | 
data, analyzing the problem and synthe- | 
sizing a solution that points the direction 
to go or the thing to do. It is this 
this scientific manipulation of 
what happens that makes so many hap- | 
penings profitable ones for the scientifi- 
cally managed institution. The unscjen- 
tific manager must make his decisions 
on the obvious or superficial factors of | 
his problem. The one is organized judg- 
ment—the other snap judgment; eff | 
ciency versus habitual trial and error, 
the difference between ssuccessful com- | 


agricultural credit corporations, tells| petition and business mortality. 
how they may discount paper “with the; “The Louisville credit plan offers a 
Piel Santermetie oe Banks, dis-| very excellent example of the applica- 
cugses the relation between local com-|tion of organized jud 
mcial banks and intermediate credit, Commerce Mectece’ Tenis Ped 
-banks When the former = = eee | esy survey loose credit practices were | 
a Mtoe ene fee an - 5 e too _ ot tape na cause of fail- 
ste ure am 30 ‘store: i shich w 
a loan and also details the facilities of-)on the oon of hisensare, “—_ San 
fered to farmers’ coo ae a credit. extended by the retailer to his cus- 
cme ee ee ahi tence wee are ened ie Boe 
ve se § extension of the easy credit given him 
commodities. iby the wholesalers and other suppliers, 
Limitations on Note Proceeds Some retailers going out of business 
“The note of the individual farter,|failed owing 40 or 50 creditors. The | 
offered by local institutions for discount retail grocers of Louisville reasoned that 
to the intermediate credit banks, must, !f bankruptcy was largely due to loose | 
be what is known as ‘agricultural pa-| 
per’; that is, the proceeds must be used! 
for an agricultural purpose, or the rais- 
ing, breeding, fattening, or marketing of 
livestock,’” says the pamphlet. “The law 
does not ermit Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks to make loans or advances| 
to individuals or to discount paper for 
individuals directly. Any farmer or live- 
stock producer who desires to avail him- 
s@ of the credit facilities of a Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank should apply to 
an agricultural credit corporation, a live- 
stock loam company, or a banking insti- 
tution Going business in his _ locality 
which has the privilege of discounting 
— with or obtaining loams from the 
ederal Enmtermediate Credit Bank.” 








and, second, property which the Legisla- 
jture is so authorized to classify and tax. 
As to the first of these, the constitutional | 
|provision is now as it always has been, | 
‘that the Legislature'shall provide a uni- | 
‘form and equal rate of assessment and | 
taxation.’ Since shares of stock issued 
by banks are not property of a kind 
which the Legislature is a 


| of research results. 
| gave a very clear-cut answer to the ques- 


extension of crédit to the consumer and 
this resulted in turn from, easy credit 
given by the wholesaler, something 
would have to be done about the latter | 
condition. As ® result of a series of 
meetings among leaders of the Louis- 
ville Retail Grocers’ Association, a plan 
was formulated and offered to the whole- 
sale grocers for their consideration. ' 

“The plan, in effect, amounted to a| 
plea directed to the wholesalers by the 
retailers, asking that they themselves | 
be subjected to more stringent credit 
regulations, The wholesale trade agreed 
almost unanimously 


to cooperate in car-| 
rying out the proposed plan. The Louis- | 
ville Men’s Association was asked to as- 
sist in the administration; a procedure | 
was set up designed to help the better | 
grade of merghants over periods of tem- 
porary financial difficulty and to liquidate 
as rapidly as possible accounts which 
were hopelessly delinquent. A complete 
system of assistance to the merchants 
based on the facts which had been re- 


| vealed by the survey was worked out. 


“This system has now been in opera- 
tion in Louisville for several months, 
apparently with yery satisfactory results 
to all interests concerned. This is a 
very simple plan which is ‘apparently 
capable of successful operation in any 
city. It, of course, requires a spirit of 


| cooperation among all elements of the 


trade in order to succeed. 

“The Louisville credit plan offers a 
very excellent example of the application 
4 The credit study 


tion of what was wrong with credit con- 
ditions in the grocery market of Louis- 
ville, The Louisville merchants then de- 
signed a system meant specifically to 


take care of the difficulties discovered | 


by the survey and this po is already 
under successful operafion.” 


State Levy on Incomes Is Advocated 
As Solution to Tax Problem in Kansas 


[Continued from Paye 10.) 


In addressing the Legislature at the 
opening of the session, Governor Reed 
said: 

“It seems proper to add that before 
convening you in extraordinary session 
I further conferred with eminent law- 
yers both within and without the mem- 
bership of these bodies, and in the main 


‘paragraph 4) are duly registered as mar- 


Complaint Asks 


Answer Charges 


| 


Hearing Set on Allegations of | 
Discriminatory Practices 
Against Cooperatives at 
St. Louis Yards 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
shippers and have failed, refused, and 


Fiscal Operations 


Although President Hoover has re- 


quired the various dz<partments and 
agencies of the Government to curtail 
expenditures wherever possible, the first 
quarter of the current’fiscal year showed 
a greater expenditure than did the sam 
period of the last fiscal year accordin, 
to itemized figures of expenditures just 





declined to permit said buyers to look 
at the livestock consigned to respond- 
ents as aforesaid, and have thereby ren- 


dered said buyers unable to bid on or 


were at all times ready, able and will- 
ing to purchase, and to pay the prices 
agreed upon, therefor. 

6. That the respondents (sce list in 


| 


Dp 

ket agents engaged in the business of | 
buying livestock on order, on behalf of | 
their principals, at the St. Louis Na- 
tional Stockyards, National Stockyards, | 
Illinois. That since on or about Aug. 4, 
1930, and at divers other times, the said 
respondents, acting directly *and_ indi- 
rectly by and through their lawfully con- | 
stituted agents, 
used certain unfair and unjustly discrim- 
inatory practices and devices in connec- 
tion with the receiving, marketing, buy- 
ing, selling, feeding, watering, holding, | 
delivery, shipment, weighing, and han- 
dling of livestock in commerce as de- 
fined in said act, at the St. Louis Na-| 
tional Stockyards, at National Stock- 
yards, Illinois, in that the said respond- 
ents while engaged as market agencies 
on behalf of certain principals for the| 
purpose of buying livestock on order, 
, without just cause have nevertheless re- 
| fused and refrained from buying or at- 
tempting to buy livestock from the Pro-| 
ducers’ Livestock Gommission Company, | 
| and thereby have failed to obtain for and 
jon behalf of their principals the open 
selling competition, in buying livestock | 
from all of the registered market agen- 
jcies at the St. Louis National Stock- 
yards, National Stockyards, Illinois. 

7. That the above named respondents 
duly registered as aforesaid, and while 
|engaged in business at the St. Louis 
| National Stockyards, Netional Stock- 
yards, Illinois, have since on or about 
Aug. 4, 1930, engaged in and used cer- 
jtain unfair and unjustly discriminatory 
| practices and devices in connection with 
|receiving, marketing, buying, selling, 
feeding, watering, holding, delivery, 
| shipment, weighing, and handling of live- 
|stock in commerce as defined in said 
act in ways and manners as in this com- 


have ‘engaged in and! 


| 
j 


| 


made public by the Department of the 
Treasury. 


The total expenses for ordinary pur-. 


poses in the quarter ending Sept. 30 was 
$751,586,958.43, while for the correspond- 


| buy such livestock which said buyers ing period of last fiscal year the ex- 
penditures aggregated $722,680,844.94. | 


These figures included all of the expendi- 
tures which were chargeable to ordinary 
receipts of the Government such as the 
general expenditures of the departments, 
public debt inter: 
funds, postal deficiency, Panama Canal 





General expenditures: 
Legislative establishment 
Executive proper 
State Department 
Treasury Department 
War Department . 
Department of Justice 
Post Office Department 
Navy Department,... 
Interior Départment .. 
Department of Agriculture 


Department of CommMercé ....sseeeeeeees 


Department of Labor 
Veterans’ Administration 
Other independent offices and 
District of Columbia .? 


Deduct unclassified items 


TOGME 3454: 
Interest on public debt ...4...seeeeeeueees 
Refunds of receipts: 

Customs 
Internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal ; 
Operations in special accounts: 
Railroads 
War Finance Corporation 
Shipping Board 
Agricultural Marketing Fund (net) ..... 
Alien property funds 
Adjusted service certificate fund 
Civil service retirement fund 
Investment of trust funds: 
Government life insurance . 
District of Columbia teacheas’ retirement 
Foreign Service retirement ... Kea 
General railroad contingent 
° 

Total ordinary 

Publie debt retirements chargeable ageinst 
Sinking fund 
Purchases and retirements from foreign 
Received from foreign governments under 


t, tax and tariff re-| 


( 


Government Expenditures Gain 
In First Quarter of Fiscal Year 


Expenses for Ordinary Purposes During Three-month 
Period Ending Sept. 30 Totaled Over $750,000,000, 
Treasury Department Announces 


operation, and the various special funds 


set up by law. 

| Operations of the several departments 
‘and agencies making up the list of gen- 
eral spending offices and groups -used 
$585,166,876.30 in the three months cov- 
| 


|ing three months of the last fiscal year, 
| this list had expenditures aggregating 
| $544,074,730.70. . 

The tabulated statement prepared by 
the Treasury reveals a larger decrease in 
expenditures by the Departmnt of In- 
terior than by any, but this was due, it 
was explained:orally in behalf of. the 
Department, to the transfer of all war 
veteran activities to the Veterans’ Ad- 
| ministration. 

The following table shows the cumu- 
lative totals of expenditures by depart- 
ments and agencies. 


Total July 1, 
1929, to Sept. 
30, 1929 


$5,904,541.36 | 


154,236.46 
4,608,325.22 
45,743 ,012.78 
127,260,370.56 
7,104,423.88 
90,496,798.86 
76,492,196.78 
45,719,195.43 
10,947,005.98 
2,174,375.02 
107,678,685.86 


9,412,628.735 | 


10,378,088.83 
ee eeebeosens Obes redeersees $544,074,730.70 
199,349.73 


nt seit sGials s 00.4.4 vega Dum seeabebc ia adele oe 


82,484,367,77 


5,154,878.95 
28,701,272.42 
15,000,000.00 
3,433,299.13 


655,101.68 
433,720.30 
8,701,620.43 
1,010,137.86 
681,842.01 
20,441,844.85 


eee eeees steers beeeees 


12,860,596.09 
189,737.03 
363,443.01 
721646.04 
"$722,680,844.94 


ordinary receipts: 

“a2 $236,864,950.00 
repayments ......++.. Sadeatne ‘abneyesagnuees 
debt settlements 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Domestic Trade 


ered by the statistics. In the correspond- | 


2573) se 


\ 


Plan of Organized : 
Industry Termed | 
_ Aid to Individual 


‘Regulation in Various Fields 
Increases Liberty, Institute 
Of American Meat Pack-. 
ers Is Told 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


maturity or market size than ever 
before. 


“The high development of organiza- 
tion, standardization, and legislation that . 


we have witnessed in recent years is de- 
veloping, not in the negative manner, 80 
frequently believed, but rather construc- 
tively for the present and ultimate good 
of these directly concerned and for the 
public in general. I see in this trend no 
curtailment/of the opportunity and no 
restriction of initiative and imagination. 
| Neither is there any infringement on the 
| inherent desire and right of man to ex- 
plore new fields, to fight for worthy ob- 
jectives, and to obtain individual success. 
;On the contrary, the trend of which I 
speak, combined with a wide’ dissemina- 
tion of knowledge, is helping tg estab- 
lish equality of opportunity.” 

Easier Purchases Recommended 


An important current trend in the 
meat industry, Dr. Mohler said, is the 
| packaging of cuts of meat which is “in 
| conformity with modern merchandising.” 
He emphasized “the convenience of the 
consumer,” and commented that often 
the time of the purchaser represents a 
part of his expenditure, and that “the 
time required to purchase meat over the 
counter” is greater than for most foods. - 

“The butcher of the future,” he sug- 
gested, “may occupy a position similar 
o that of a chef in a festaurant and 
clerks may be comparable to waiters who 
, Will handle packages of meat instead of 
| dishes of food.” With modern refrigera- 
tion, he said, much meat cutting could 
be done in advance of rush periods, add- 
ing that making the purchase of meat 
easier and time saving, promises to stim- 
ulate the use of meats. 

Dr. Mohler called attention to improve- 
iments in sanitation in the meat indus- 
try. Federal regulations prescribe a min- 
imum for all but many progressive busi- 
ness executives go materially beyond 
jthis minimum, which emphasizes that 
|legal requirements are not, in fact, ufi- 
reasonable, and that proposals to relax 





| 
| 


—— or lower present standards are out of 


harmony with the trend, he said. 

He. pointed out that the peak of tuber- 
culosis in swine and cattle came in 1926 
and that present condemnations of cattle 


“A State or national bank, trust com- uthorized to | their opinions and advice coincided with | pjaint set out, and in other ways, man- sriaa'o (ate. about half what they were at the 


Received for estate taxes ......... 


pany, 8aWings bank, or similar institu- 
tion handling eligible agricultural] paper 
may provide agricultural credit for its 
community by submitting such paper to 
tthe Federal Intermediate credit Bank 
which serves the district in which such 
financial institution operates. In locali- 
ties where existing credit facilites are 
inadequate, agricultural credit corpora- 
tions and livestock loan companies may 
be formed. 

“When properly organized with ade- 
‘quate paid-up capital and managed by 
competerit personnel, such corporations 
may be granted the privelege of dis- 
counting ‘with, or obtaining loans from 
¥ Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 

rving the district in Which they are 
located. 

Farm Credit Corporations 

“Persons interested in the formation 
of an agricultural credit corporation or 
divestock loan company should first make 

a preliminary survey of the territory in 
which the proposed corporation is to 
pinion and estimate the armount of ac- 

ceptable agricultural or livestock paper 
which the corporatio is likely to be 
called to handle, so as to determine the 
probable extent of its operations and the 
amount of capital necessary for that pur- 
poses Im order that such an institution 
may operate safely and economically it 
must have adequate chpital and compe- 
tent, experienced personnel, and its ter- 
ritory should be limited to an extent 
that enables it to inspect amd supervise 
its.loans~ properly and collect them with- 
out undue expense, The amount of paper 
which may be discounted waries from 
three to eight times the paid-in and un- 


classify and tax uniformly as to class, | that given me by the Attorney General | 


they mecessarily remain in-that general| and State Tax Commission as to the 


|group of property respecting which the 
Legislature shall provide a uniform and 


sonal property generally * * 
estate.’? (130 Kans. 280.) 
Earlier Dissenting 
Opinion Is Cited 
And again, in an earlier dissenting 
inion, Justice Harvey stated: 
“In what situation does this leave us? 
Simply this: Under our present consti- 
lution and statutes, and giving force to 
the Federal statute (Rev. Stat, 5219), 
jas we must do, we cannot have a valid 
|tax (that is, one not unlawfully discrim- 
jinatory) on any property in the State 
t a rate greater than that which can 
jbe lawfully made on the shares of stock 
jof national banks. This, as we have 
|heretofore seen, is measured by the rate 
\provided by our statutes for the taxa- 
jtion of moneyed capital in the hands of 
individual citizens of the State which 
comes into competition with the business 
of national banks, none of which is taxed 


(op 





jat more than the intangible tax rate of | 


50 cents per $100 valuation. We all 
know, of course, that if mo property in 
the State can be lawfully taxed at more 
than 50 cents per $100 valuation, the 
functions, not only of the State but of 


every subdivision of it, supported in the | 


main by our general property tax, will 
be seriously impaired.” 

The dissenting opinion of Justice Har- 
vey brought alarm and _ consternation 
\ throughout the State. Shares of stock 


equal rate of taxatior® along with per- | 


effect of this decision upon the whole 
| question of taxation. 

| “yen if in the end our fears should 
the possibility of almost endless litiga- 
tion on the question of what is a proper 
rate of taxation for the various classes 
jof property outside of bank shares, 
i whether State or national; in fact, the 
| Tax Commission advises me that in sev- 
eral counties of the State taxpayers are 
moving to protest payment of the sec- 
ond half of taxes accruing in 1929. We 
| seem to be facing the probability of end- 
\less litigation and unsettlement of rev- 
j}enues necessary to conduct city and 


| county government, including the schools. | 


| Such a situation cannot be ignored by 
those in responsibility. 

“With few exceptions the national 
banks are now paying taxes at the in- 
tangible rate of 50 cents per $100. The 
difference in the taxes actruing from 
those banks at this rate and what would 
accrue at the ad valorem rate in the 
various locations where the banks are 
situated is $698,248. The State banks 
have now secured legal right to pay 
| taxes upon shares at the intangible rate. 
The loss in revenue to the various tax- 
ing units, calculated upon the same basis 
as stated above, amounts from this 
source to $868,000; the aggregate loss 
in taxing revenues from these sources is 
$1,566,248, (Note: 
| revenue.) 

“The loss of this revenue is most seri- 
,ous to local taxing units, and especially 
; to school districts. But when this loss 


Only 1929 loss in tax | 


ners, conduct, and avoidances the exact 
nature of the facts and the specific items 


of which are unknown, and for this rea-, 


Purchases and retirements from franchise tax receipts (Federal reserve 
and Federal intermediate credit banks) ......e.eeeeserceter sree beets weet neers ces : 


Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .....+-.eeeeeeeees 


son can not be and are not more defi- | 


| nitely and specifically herein set out, at 


* and real | be unfounded, we are undeniably facing | the St. Louis National Stockyards, at 


| National Stockyards, Illinois. 

Therefore, notice is hereby given you 
land each of you, the said respondents, 
that this matter is hereby set down for 
hearing in the Federal Buiding, East St. 
Louis; Ill., before an examiner for the 
| Department of Agriculiure, beginning at 
110 o’clock a. m. on Nov. 6, 1930, and 
/continuing from time to time and at 
such place or places as the examiner 
may direct, until said hearing is com- 
pleted. And you, and each of you, are 
futher advised that at said hearing you 
will have the right to appear and present 
such evidence with respect to the mat- 
ters and things herein set forth as may 
be! relevant and material, and to show 


{ 


cause why an order should not be made | 


| by the Secretary of Agriculture requir- 
ing you and each of you to cease and 
desist from violating the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended, and 
further to show cause why an order 
should not, be made suspending you, and 
each of you for a reasonable specified 
period of time. 

It is ordered that this inquiry and 
notice be served -by transmittal to each 
of the coaprenege a true copy by regis- 
tered mail. 

In witness whereof the Secretary of 
Agriculture has hereunto set his hand 
and caused the official seal of the De- 
partment of Agricuture to be affixed in 
; the City of Washington, District of Co- 


| 
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Total expenditures chargeable agains 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Oct. 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev)- 2 
Czechoslovakia (krone) . 2.9665 
Denmark (krone) .......¥.ee.+. 26.7640 
England (pound) . 486.0773 
Finland (markka) 2.5173 
France (franc) 3.9253 
Germany (reichsmark) .....6s6+. 28.8419 
Greece (drachma) 1.2955 
Hungary (pengo) 17.5057 
Italy (lira) 5.2365 
Netherlands (guilder) ‘ 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 


13.9477 


7222 


21.—The Federal Re- 


14.0955 


18,503.25 


eereree Bea eewereeeeesseeserene 


giant $236,937,553.25 


t ordinary receipts 


eaee 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Oct. 18 
Made Public Oct. 21 


Receipts 
Customs receipts .......... 

| Internal-revenue receipts: 

Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 1,144,093.71 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 948,253.23 
Total ordinary receipts $9,910,116.74 
| Balance previous day y 295,115,048.36 


$2,378,052.53 


5,439,716.27 
internal 


.. .8305,025,159.10 
Expenditures 


General expenditures ..... 
Interest on public debt ... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in 
counts 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund . 
Civil-service 
fund 
| Investment of trust funds 


$7,675,077.56 
21,033,952.45 
420,813.81 
13,220.08 


228,430.02 
90,400.70 


39,093.69 
260,938.70 


peak and swine materially less than one- 
half. Condemnations because of hog 
cholera are down to about one-third, con- 


————-}demnations of cattle because of tick 


fever are about one-tenth as great as 
20 years ago, while meat inspection, on 
the other hand, reveals the seriousness of 
| the parasite situation, and kidney worms, 
for example, probably do $5,000,000 a 
year of damage, he stated. Inspection 
has also guided research by the Bureau 
lof Animal Industry which has enabled 
the meat industry to make enortious sav- 
ings by preventing the spoilage of its 
, products, he said. 


! 


Proceedings of the 


Court of Claims of the. 
United States 


Oct. 21 


Present: Hon, Fenton W. Booth, Chief 
.Justic2; and Hons. William R. Green, 
| Benjamin H. Littleton, Thomas S. Wil- 
jliams and Richard S. Whaley, Asso- 
ciate Judges. 


Admitted to practice: Wm. A. Suth- 
| erland. 


Cases argued and submitted: K-535, Wn 
8. Shacklette, by Cornelius H. Bull for 
plaintiff and M. C. Masterson for defend- 
ant; H-394,, Sugar Land Realty Co., by 
Newton K. Fox for plaintiff and Bradley 
B. Gilman for defendant; D-1084, The Ni+ 
tro Powder Co., by Raymond M. Hudson 
| for plaintiff and Heber H. Rice for defends 
|ant; E-145, Biggam Trailer Corp., by Ray- 
mond M. Hudson for plaintiff and Dan M 
Jackson for defendant; H-341, James Stew- 


| 


spared capital of the discounting in- |!" banking institutions, as one could jis coupled with the near certainty of an 
stitutions. readily see, were not such property as | extension of litigation to include much 

“In addition to discounting agricultural the Legislature could classify and tax | other property, there seems to be no 
paper for, or making loans secured by uniformly as to class, but yet the Su- | course open except to recommend repeal 
such paper to, State or national banks,|PTe™Mme Court had decided such property | of the intangible tax laws, thereby leav- 
agricultral credit corporations and sim.| “25: T™eVertheless, entitled to the intan- |ing the way open to assess all property 
flar financing institutions, the Federal £PI€ Tate of taxation. The majority of | on the same basis. 

Intermediate Credit Banks make loans | *"¢ court had said: | “I do this with reluctance, for I am 
to cooperative associations composed of| It is not seriously contended by any- | aware of the unsettling that will be pro- 
persons engaged in producing, or produc. | OMe that shares of stoek are within the duced by this action from those laws. I 
ng and marketing, staple agricultural definition given in the statute of money |am ‘especially reluctant to. recommend 
products. The notes of such cooperative or credits, neither do they come under | the repeal of the mortgage-registration 
associations must be secured by ware. |(H@, Heading of notes or other evidences | law, but I see no other way out of the 
a re@eipts or shipping documents cae : Tr simply, represent the pro--| dilemma.” 

overing staple agricultural itiag, | .onate Interest of the holder in the | P ini 
/The amount which a bank ‘wil laa’ earnings and the final distribution of the Reference Is Made ye Opinion 
any case depends upon the character of assets of the company, and not a distinct Of State Supreme Court 

the commodity offered as collateral, the title to the money Or property of the| The Legislature had been in special 
management and financial : company. (Voran wv. Wright, 129 | session but a few days when I. C. Steven- 


“~ 


$29,305,066.97 


lumbia, this 18th day of Oct, 1930. C. F. 

| Marvin, Acting Secretary, of Agriculture. 
PRCA ACA AARNE 
| work for the court’s announcement and 
immediately thereafter convened. The 
repeal of our moneys and credits and se- | 
cured debts laws followed. Our State 
| Senate voted for repeal also of the mort- 
gag@ registration law, but the House of 
Representatives refused to repeal this 
law by a narrow vote. 

Before the Legislature adjourned it 
revised our law providing for the assess- 
;ment of shares in State and national 
banks, loan and trust companies by in- 
cluding therein also the assessment of 
shares of stock of mortgage and finance 
companies which had formerly been as- | 
sessed on corporate assets. 


26.8559 
19.4200 
1.7728 
81.9241 
39.1785 
28.1875 
28.0000 
36.0482 
49.6440 
56.2083 
100.0941 
99.9237 | 
47.2537 
78.4639 
12.0000 
12.0686 
79.8828 


art & Co., by Geo. Shields for plaintiff 
and H. H. Rice for defendant; +221, The 
Fred G. Clark Co., by M. Walton Hendry 
| for plaintiff and H. H. Rice for defend+ 
ant; K-261, The Oxford Bank, by Claude 
W. Dudley for plaintiff and L. A. Smith for 
defendant; H-230, Blue Ribbon Products 
|Ine., by Harold J. Pack for plaintiff an 
| Geo, Dyson for defendant. 
Case submitted: H-375, 

t helms Corp. 
: Trial, calendar for Oct. 22, 1930: K-284, 
[Continued from Page 9.) Lloyd Eiprviosa; K-342, Eugene A. Trica 
ment necessary to remove the undue, H-527, Wilbur C. Dodd; J-375, Whitloe 
| pewindine and preference which the) cere Tipe S % aeons te Motor rae 
“d found to exist. In view,|[o:} K-189, Edmund C. Keating; H-t% 
’ oard’s report fo . a The Oraton Investment Co.; K-549, Atlane 
Colombia (peso) 96.5300 | however, of the asserted inability of the | ¢i¢ Coast Line Railroad Co.; K-496, Taylors 
Bar silver 35.8750 |two petitioners to determine the adjust-| Lockwood Company; H-522, United States 

—__~_~->_- rrr | ment necessary to satisfy that order, the | Cartridge Co. 


hich the present statute provides shall Board, upon the whole record, should now | 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 
Balance today ... 


Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) ....+++ 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) . 

China (Shanghai tael) .....-- 
China (Mexican dollar) ...++++. 
China (Yuan dollar) .... 
India (rupee) .......+ Dasanipace 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 


144,959.25 
275,575,132.88 


| see eetons 


. » -$305,025,159.10 


Order on Shipping Rates 
Is Favored in Repor 
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phe association, the marketa 
meiuct and other factors, 

may the banks lend to such 
more than 75 
value of the 
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| Commodities Approved 

“The following agricultural commodi- 
ties have been approved by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board as a basis for loans 


or advances to cooperative marketing as- 
sociations : 


“Rice, flaxseed, wheat, corn and other 
grains; hay; cotton; wool sand mohair: 
tobacco; peanuts and other muts: broom. 
corn; beans; alfalfa, red top and sweet 
clover seed; cheese; canned fruit and 
vegetables, including cold~pack fruits; 
raisins, prunes and other dried fruits; 
dlive oil; extracted honey; Powdered and 
evaporated skim milk; sugar (raw and 
refined); maple syrup. Other staple 
agricultural products may be approved 
from time to time, 

“The Federal Intermediate 
Banks have ample funds to meet t 
mands made upon them by local lending 
institutionms® and farmers” cooperative 
marketing associations as they have a 
capital of $60,000,000 and cam sell deben- 
lures to secure additional funds to loan 
to the extent of 10 times their unim- 
paired Capital,” 


Italian Banks to Merge 
Merger of the Bano Italo-Britannica 


bility of the| 
In no event 
associations 
per cent of the market 
products pledged as col- 


Credit 
he de- 
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jof the Attorney General, Tax Commis- 
sion, and eminent attorneys of the State | 


Kans. 612.) 

_ The_ remarks of Justice Harvey were 
immediately followed by assertions from 
taxpayers that they would protest a tax 
on their real and tangible personal prop- 
erty in excess of the intangible rate. 


‘Kansas Attorney General 
Gives Advice on Subject 


The tax situation in Kansas was in its 
greatest confusion. Governor Clyde M. 
Reed immediately called a conference 


and asked that the subject be given 
prompt attention and to advise him of 
the probable effect of the court’s de- 
cision and Justice Harvey’s remarks, 
On Feb, 12, 1930, the Attorney Gen- 


lows: 

“Upon a careful study of the opinion 
of a majority of the court I think the 
statement and conclusion of Justice Har 
vey of the effect of thé decision of the 
court is correct,,and following that de- 
cision, the intangible tax statute, the 
mortg@age-registration statute, and also 
the statute concerning secured debts, be- 
ing chapter 327, Sessiom Laws of Kansas 
for 1927, should be repealed, ‘n order to 
avoid the effect of claims by property 
owners of the benefit of limitation of the | 
intangible tax rate of -50 cents per $100 
valuation in the payment of taxes upon | 
Oge. property.” 

“= ; 


i. Owing receipt of advice from the 
Attorney General, the Governor issued 





into the Banco ItaloAmericana js soon 
to be completed, according to reports 
oe alan, Italy, (Departzment of Com- 
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a call for an extraordinary session of th 
Legislature to deal with fe eme: gency 


eral advised the Governor in part as fol- | 


| diately following 


mandamus in the Supreme Court charg- 
ing that he was the owner of real estate 
and on Feb. 20 tendered to the county 


cient to discharge the taxes if computed 
at what is known as the intangible rate, 
and the tender was refused. 

The question suggested by Justice 
Harvey was thus directly presented to 
ithe court for decision. The decision of 
the court is all embraced within the syl- 
| labus of the court as follows: 

“Shares of State bank stock assessed 
to shareholders take the intangible rate 
of taxation because, disregarding form 
and regarding substance only, the foun- 
dation for the tax burden which share- 
holders must bear consists essentially 
of intangibles which are classifiable un- 
der the amended constitution, and’ which 
have been classified and given a low rate 
by the Legislature. Therefore, the dif- 
ference in rate of taxation on intangibles 
reached for taxation through sharehold- 
ers, and rate of taxation on real estate 
and tangible personal property under 


discrimination requiring real estate and 
tangible personal property to be assessed 
and taxed at the intangible rate.” 


Tax Laws Are Revised 


By Legislative Action 

The written opinion of the court was 
released on Mar. 19, 1930, but imme- 
the arguments of 
counsel on Mar. 5, 1930, the court an- 
nounced that real, estate and tangible 
personal property could not be taxed 





confronting the State. The Legislatu 
met on Feb, 27, 1930. <s ~ 


’ 


at the intangible rate. 
The Legislature had suspended its 


j 
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son, a taxpayer, commenced an action of | 


| treasurer, a8 full payment for the second | 
half of his taxes, a sum of money suffi- | 


general law, does not constitute unlawful | 


x 


work done the Legislature adjourned. 

Thus, with two-thirds of our intan- 
gible laws repealed it was the common 
expectation of all.\that peace and tran- 
quility would now reign, but lo and be- 
hold, litigation sprumg up anew. A 
bank, a morigage company, a trust com- 
pany and a holder of withdrawal shares 
jin building and loan associations filed 
suits contending that a deduction must 
be made in the assessment of their 
shares to the extent of exempt or other- 
wise taxed securities owned by the cor- 
porations. 


Arguments of Contesting 
Parties Are Set Forth 


These plaintiffs contended that the 
new share tax law, like its predecessor, 
provided a tax on their shares in name 
only. They relied on Stevenson v. 
Metsker, 130 Kans., and quoted from it 
freely—‘‘the exemption of a thing is its 
‘true nature which classifies it,” “the 
name of a thing does not change its 
nature,” “in taxation we penetrate to 
essence and if in final analysis that 
which is assessed and taxed constitutes 


| 
| 
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| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


of taxation may not be made greater by 
sticking in the bark of terminology.” 
(Page 260.) 





| court these plaintiffs contend that the 
assessment of their shares must be made 
on the basis of taxability of the corpo- 
ration’s property. Thus, corporation 
property, consisting of registered mort- 
gages not otherwise taxable, Federal se- 
curities, municipal and State securities 
were nontaxable and the same must be 
deducted from the assessment of shares 
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be valued on capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits. 

These cases will be heard by the Su- 
preme Court on Nov. 5, 1930. We make 
no prediction of the final result of the 
court’s decision. These cases have been 
ferred to for the purpose of showing 


| 
| re 


the 
tax laws in Kansas have led us. 
anticipate. . that the litigation referred 
to will hasten the death knell of our sur- 
viving mortgage registration law. 


Income Tax Amendment 


As Solution of Problem 


So, after five weary years, blossoming 
in its beginning with a scheme of taxa- 
tion for intangibles at a low millage 
lrate, the way since that time has been 
‘fraught with litigation and trouble#Our 
moneys and credits and secured debts 
laws have been discarded. Our mort- 
gage registration law is now weakening 
under pressure of threatened destruc- 
tion. 
| The State and its various municipali- 
|ties have set about to recoup their lost 


| 


| 


intrinsically of intangibles, the burden|tax revenues from that property which} 


must inevitably pay—real and personal 
j tangible property. 
Whereas it was hoped that our tax 


From such expressions made by the base would be broadened by providing a| 


fair tax on intangibles, such laws to this 
|end have been defeated. Our tax base 


is again restricted, and now over the) 


horizon a new hope shines forth—an 
income-tax amendment. We have high 
| hopes that this will solve our tax di- 
|lemma, but in this the people must say 
|at the forthcoming general election, on 
: Nov. 4 next. 


consequences to which our intangible | 
It is| 


|decide and declare the measure of ad- 
| justment necessary to effect the removal 
of that undue\ prejudice and preference. 

“Upon the record of hearing and re- 
hearing in this proceeding, and ,ursuant 
|to authority vested in the Board by sec- 
|tion 22 of the Shipping Act, an order 
|should be entered jirecting each of the 
respondents to remove the uadue and 
unreasonable prejudice and undue and 


section 16 of that statute determined in 
the Board’s ceport of Dec. 4, 1929, to 
exist, by maintenance of rate differential 
or by charge so that in the future for 
or in connection with transportation of 
| Atlantic coast carload quantity ship- 
ments solid delivered at one Pacific coast 
|pert it sha:l exact compensation no 
nigher than 10 cents per 100 pounds below 
| that which it contemporaneously exacts 
for or in connection with transportation 
of s imilar carload quantity shipments 
split™ delivered between Pacific coast 
ports; such rate differential or charge to 
be independent of any compensation con- 
lemporanegusly exacted for any other 
service.” 

Other Carriers 


Besides the two lines 
| for rehearing, the other 
in the split-deliveries case (Shipping 
Board Doeket No. 45), are: 

American-Hawaiian S. S. Co., Arrow 
Line, California & Eastern S. S. Co., Cal- 
mar S. S. Corp., Dimon S. S. Corp., Dol- 
lar 8S, S. Line, Luckenbach 8. S. Co., Inc., 
Munson-McCormick Line, Ocean Trans- 
port Co., Inc., Panama Mail S. S. Co., 
Panama Pacific Line, Quaker Line, 
credemering Corp., Williams S. 8. Co., 

ne, 
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unreasonable preference in violation of | 


25% 


Should Be ‘Invested 
in BONDS 


The first quarter of every or- 
ganized investment progtam, 
authorities agree, should be 
founded on good bonds. Backed 
by a high degree of safety, 
they provide a regular income. 


Gold Debenture Bonds of 
Associated Gas and Electric 
Company, due 1968, are in- 
come-producing securities 
with earnings 2.22 times re- 
quirements. At thé present 
market they yield over 534%. 


Actively traded on the New 
York Curb Exchange 


Public Utility Investing Corp. 
61 Broadway, New York Citv © 
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Selling Property for Failure 


to Pay Taxes 


Time Lost and Possibility 
Said to Make Process Less Effective 


Faulty 
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of Title Being 


Than Issuing of Warrant Against Owner 


By HENRY F. LONG 


Commissioner of Corporations and Taxation, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


cent of the people pay without 

undue urging all proper taxes 
with as reasonable cheerfulness as can 
be expected, and that the problems of 
tax collection largely confine them- 
selves to the remaining 5 per cent. 

Within this 5 per cent are founda all 
of the spirits of resistance that tax 
evasion and tax avoidance have bred 
down through the years of autocratic 
and democratic forms of governinent. 
The 5 per cent is the cause of addi- 
tional tax burden to the remaining 95 
per cent because unless vigor is shown 
by the person charged with collection 
this 5 per cent remains uncollected and 
because of it the people are taxed to 
make up the deficit. : 

The earliest form of forcing tax pay- 
ments was confined to a warrant. It 
still remains as the most effective one. 

In those communities where the col- 
lector finds it less uncomfortable to 
sell real estate for taxes rather than 
to issue a warrant for its collection, 
this form of personal discharge of the 
duty of collecting taxes is resorted to. 
The use of the method expressed by the 
selling of property for taxes grew up 
in the early days because of the diffi- 
culty experienced in collecting taxes 
from nonresident owners of iands. 

The difficulty was long-suffering but 
so many taxes were remaining unpaid 
that in 1731 the Gereral Court of Mas- 
sachusetts enacted. a law giving the 
power to sell where taxes assessed upon 
unimproved lands of nonresident own- 
ers were unpaid. As movement became 
general about the Commonwealth it be- 
came necessary to permit the same kind 
of action respecting taxpayers who 
owned lands but had removed from the 
taxing jurisdiction. 

The law passed in 1731 was extended 
by an enactment of 1785 to include 
those who had removed from the tax- 
ing jurisdiction. After some years of 
experience the Legislature passed in 
the year 1822 a law permitting the City 
of Boston to sell real estate upon whose 
value a tax had not been paid. In 1824 
this law respecting the sale of real 
estate for taxes was extended to all of 
the cities and towns in Massachusetts. 


Fest of. the teaches that 95 per 


v 

The legislative history of the intro- 
duction of the sale of land for taxes in- 
dicates that a situation had arisen not 
foreseen and which prevented the col- 
lection of taxes because of the inability 
of the collector to reach the persons 
charged with the payment of taxes by 
the use of a warrant. 

Since the early enactments there 
have been various changes in the laws 
respecting tax titles but they have 
never approached the point of being 
particularly desirable as a means of 
getting taxes where it is possible to 
reach the person. They serve usefully 
only in what they were intended to do, 
namely, to protect the community in 
its right to obtain taxes. 

Tax titles seem to have a faculty of 
being all too frequently totally worth- 
less, and it is the most careful of col- 
lectors that can point with any degree 
of success in creating legal tax titles. 
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Costof Maintaining 
North Dakota’s 


7 
Highways, ,,,.2° 
J. Maughs Brown 
State Highway Engineer, 
am State of North Dakota. 


SOUTH DAKOTA has a 6,000-mile 
State highway system. Of this over 

5,000 miles have had some sort of grade 
improvement, but a large’part of the 
earlier work will have to be rebuilt. 
The State has over 4,000 miles graveled. 

The annual income for the last few 
years has been pretty well fixed at a 
little less than $5,000,000. 

We have been adding to our gravel 
roads about 500 miles a year, and about 
300 miles of grading. After a road is 
built the State takes over its mainte- 
nance. The maintenance bill is close to 
$2,000,000. 

Adding every year 500 miles of 
gravel and 300 miles of, grade means 
adding about $200,000 per year to the 
maintenance bill for this item alone. 
Add to this the fact that increased 
numbers, weight and speed of traffic is 
wearing out the older gravel roads at a 
faster rate, it is readily seen that the 
annual maintenance bil] will soon run 
up to $3,000,000. - 

Of the $4,869,000 total funds, $1,200,- 
000 is Federal aid money and $3,600,000 
is State money. In order to use the 
Federal money it must be matched with 
State money. Take away from $3,600,- 
000 $2,000,000 for maintenance and the 
State has $1,600,000 to meet Federal 
aid with. 

That gives the State a little margin 
at the present time, but at the rate 
maintenance is increasing, the margin 
won't last long unless the State funds 
are increased. 


This probably grows out of the fact 
that but few collector’s offices are 
equipped to proceed with tax sales with 


any degree of certainty they will be_ 


legal. 

The only need for taxes being the 
need of funds to conduct the city or 
town activities, the selling of land for 
taxes. unless purchasers can readily. be 
found, nullifies the very purpose for 
which the tax originated. 

v 

It may be argued that a tax title 
taken by the town and foreclosed as 
is required by the statute results ulti- 
mately in the community obtaining 
money needed for governmental activi- 
ties. ° 

As against this good argument, it is 
equally true that the money is not avail- 
able until long after the need for which 


.the tax was laid has been overcome. 


In the’ interval the city or town is 
crediting itself with a large amount of 
more or less fictitious assets which may 
never be realized upon but which per- 
mits of a borrowing that in itself op- 
erates as a burden upon the taxpayer. 

There are no persons to whom the 
community owes money who are will- 
ing to take tax titles in payment for 
services or property. It is difficult to 
urge any other conclusion than that a 
collector of taxes is unnecessarily 
troubling himself if he undertakes to 
sell property for taxes with all of its 
many opportunities of illegal. sales 
when the tax is ordinarily so easily col- 
lected by warrant if the practice of 
thus collecting is once established. 

It is of course true in some com- 
munities where laxity in tax collection 
has been the rule that a collector op- 
erating with vigor and efficiency is 
likely to be the object of a great deal 
of criticism. The collector, however, 
is charged with the duty of collecting 
taxes and it is quite likely to be the 
reaction of the community of distinct 
favor toward the collector who reduces 
taxes by actually collecting those that 
are outstanding. 

It may be argued that it is harsh to 
press a taxpayer by the use of a war- 
rant but it is equally clear that in the 
communities which have adopted the 
method of selling property for taxes 
they have adopted a method which ex- 
poses the delinquent taxpayer to the 
public gaze without his knowledge. Un- 
less he closely follows procedure he is 
exposed to his neighbors as being to- 
tally unable to pay his taxes without 
the forced sale of his property. 

At least the warrant has the charac- 
teristics of private pressure as against 
a tax sale which has the characteristics 
of public pressure. In the one case the 
community gets its money. In the sec- 
ond case, coupled with the harsh. ex- 
posure of the taxpayer’s inability to 
pay, the community itself obtains no 
money for its treasury unless the tax- 
payer is thus publicly frightened into 
paying his taxes before his property is 
sold out from under him or a tax title 
buyer pays. 

As between the two, it would seem 
clear that the warrant was preferable 
both from the community’s point of 
view and from the taxpayer’s point of 
view to the sale of land. If a method 
has already been established it is quite 
likely a difficult thing to change but 
the change is more likely to be toward 
the actual collection of money than a 
collection of doubtful values to prop- 
erty which if the titles were good would 
not assist the town very substantially. 

There seems to be but little argu- 
ment except the argument of line of 
least resistance for the collector in any 
year to resort to tax sales except where 
it is totally impossible for him to find 
ane, spare against whom the tax was 
aid. 

In these instances, and in these in- 
stances alone, are tax titles warranted. 
Instance after instance occurs through- 
out the Commonwealth, where a very 
substantial damage has been done, not 
only to the city or town but to the tax- 
payer, by attempted tax sales, by those 
who are not equipped to follow the 
strict legal requirements necessary in 
every case to conduct a valid tax sale. 
If taxes are laid with no intention of 
collection, that is one thing, but if they 
are laid because they are to “be col- 
lected, then a single motion to collect 
would seem much more desirable than 
the methods which must be employed 
in tax sales. 

6 4 

The case against the tax sale, when 
one thinks in terms of good govern- 
ment and a government that will bring 
as little unnecessary expense upon the 
taxpayer as is possible, is lengthened 
and lengthened the more one explores 
the characteristic mistakes made by the 
collectors in Massachusetts over even 
a small number of years. 

The collector while relieved on his 
bond because of a tax sale is not per- 
manently so unless the sale has been 
conducted in strict requirement of the 
statute, and the bonding company is not 
released from its obligation until the 
tax title is converted into money, or 
that it is shown that the fault in the 
title is not the direct obligation of the 
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Value of Cottonseed. 


Rises Rapidly Over Fifty-year Period 
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Importance of Commodity Which Was 


Once Practically Worthless Described by Federal Specialist 
By FELIX T. POPE 


Foodstuffs Division, Department of Commerce 


EW INDUSTRIES in the United 

F States have shown a more remark- 

able development than that in cot- 
tonseed products. 

Forty years ago cottonseed were 
practically worthless, most large plant- 
ers in the South had what was known 
as a community gin on their planta- 
tions, that is, in addition to ginning of 
their own cotton, they also ginned cot- 
ton for the smaller planters. 

The charge for ginning was usually 
$2 a bale or ginning, charges could be 
paid in seed (1,500 pounds of seed cot- 
ton when ginned produces 5Q0' pounds 
of lint and 1,000 pounds of seed). In 
practically every case the planter got 
the seed in payment for ginning. It 
was rare indeed to get a cash payment. 
This was equivalent to buying cotton- 
seed at $4 a short ton. 

The seed so acquired was used as far 
as possible for feeding cattle and sheep. 
It was boiled in great iron pots and fed 
whole. What could not be used in this 
way was allowed to rot and used as 
fertilizer. Great quantities were occa- 
sionally dumped in the Mississippi 
River to get rid of it. At this time the 
cottonseed oil industry was in its in- 
fancy and only a very small proportion 
of the cottonseed produced in the South 
was crushed, as there were few uses 
for the oil and none for the cake except 
as fertilizer. ? 

Through American genius and enter- 
prise a commodity formerly regarded 
as of little value has, in the short space 
of 50 years, grown from a value of less 
than $5,000,000 to a value of $265,000,- 
000 and contributing products which 
are being exported in various forms to 
all ports of the world. 

The most valuable product of cotton- 
seed is, of course, cottonseed oil; second 
in importance is cottonseed cake and 
meal; third, linters and fourth, cotton- 
seed hulls. ; 

Cottonseed oil was first used only for 
illuminating epee and for the man- 
ufacture of soap. nly in recent years 
has it become widely used as a food 
product and new uSes are being found 
for it continually. Today it has a 
world-wide distribution in the form of 
vegetable lard, margarine, olive oil sub- 
stitute, salad oil and salad dressing, 
and many other products. One of its 
principal uses, however, continues to 
be in the manufacture of the better 
grade of soap. 

A short ton of cottonseed will pro- 
duce approximately 40 gallons of oil. 
The production of oil in the United 
States for the year ended July 31, 1929, 
was 213,884,000 gallons, valued at 
$133,906,000 of which 3,937,510 gallons 
were exported. This, however, only ac- 
counts for Actual oil exported and does 
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collector. The sale of property for the 
nonpayment of taxes like many forms 
of medicine is for the unusual cases and 
not to be used generally as a cure-all 
for all taxes that do not voluntarily 
come ‘to the person who feels charged 
with the receiving of taxes. 

Unless absolutely necessary, property 
should not be subject to a sale for 
taxes. The local tax is a personal ob- 
ligation for current needs. It should 
be collected eurrently from the person 
charged with its payment. The activi- 
ties of the municipalities must go for- 
ward and they cannot without money. 


not take into account exports in the 
form of soap, salad oil and various 
other products manufactured. wholly or 
in part from cottonseed oil. 

Owing to its richness in protein 
(averaging about 41 per cent) cotton- 
seed cake and meal have come to be 
generally recognized among our ‘most 
valuable dairy feeds and have for years 
been largely used in the ration of beef 
cattle. 

The production of cake and meal for 
the year ended July 31, 1929, was 
2,281,576 tons, valued at $90,706,000; of 
this amount 286,333 tons were exported. 
Europe recognized the value of this 
feed concentrate much more quickly 
than feeders in the United States. 
Twenty years ago when production was 
only about half what it is now exports 
were greater. During the present year 
exports have fallen off to almost noth- 
ing, due to the fact that prices in Amer- 
ica are much higher than the level in 
other countries. 

Denmark is the largest exporter of 
butter in the world and it is little rec- 
ognized that a substantial proportion 
of Danish butter entering international 
trade is produced by the feeding of 
American cottonseed cake and meal, 
about 80 per cent of our total exports 
going to that country. 

The hulls of cottonseed, which for a 
great many years were a waste product 
having no use whatever except for fuel, 
have now become recognized as a valu- 
able cattle feed and are now worth con- 
siderably more per ton than could be 
obtained for cottonseed 25 years ago. 
After the seed have been reginned, they 
are run through hulling machines and 
the hulls removed. 

Very nearly one-half of the entire 
weight of the seed is thereby converted 
into the product known as cottonseed 
hulls, these hulls especially when mixed 
with cottonseed meal, make a cattle 
feed of superior value for which there 
is a steady demand at around $10 per 
ton. Practically the entire supply is 
consumed in the southern States. For 
the year ended July 31, 1929, 1,368,279 
tons were produced, valued at $12,- 
842,000. 

A new use for them has recently 
sprung up in the building of miniature 
golf courses. For this purpose (accord- 
ing to the United States Golf Associa- 
tion, green section), they are first dyed 
green. Usually a well-drained base of 
ashes or cinders is laid down and about 
four inches of cottonseed hulls satu- 
rated in oil are spread over the base. 
They are then tamped, using a tamper 
with small spikes in them. This not 
only packs the holes, but tends to bind 
them together. After the tamping is 
done a heavy roller is used. All that is 
required from that time on is an occa- 
sional tamping and rolling. If this 
amusement continues to grow in popu- 
larity, it should create quite an addi- 
tional market for this material. 

Linters is the name given the fiber 
left on the seed after ginning. This is 
removed by a process of reginning be- 
fore the seed is crushed, approximately 
110 pounds of such lint being obtained 
from each ton of seed. Linters are 
used in the menufacture of mattresses 
and other feltings. During the war 
they were used largely by the Govern- 
ment in the manufacture of explosives. 
The production of linters for 1929 was 
1,085,766 bales of 500 pounds: gross 
weight each, valued at $27,793,000. 
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Reducing Diphtheria Deaths 


in Michigan — 


a a ry a a 


Over Million of State’s Inhabitants Immun- 
ized in Seven-year Period in Effort to Con- 
trol Disease, Says Health Specialist 


By DON M. GRISWOLD 


Deputy Health Commissioner, State of Michigan 


been considered a _ preventable 

disease. Typhoid fever and small- 
pox are the only diseases for which 
there have been immunizing proce- 
dures for a longer period than we have 
had for diphtheria. 

Years ago it was said that the small- 
pox rate in a community was the direct 
measure of the health intelligence of 
the community. Later when the source 
and the means of spread of typhoid 
fever was more widely understood, it 
was said that the typhoid fever rate in 
a community was an accurate measure 
of the sanitary sense of the. people of 
that community. It is now time for 
public health workers to accurately say 
that the diphtheria rate in a commu- 
nity is the direct measure of the effec- 
tiveness of the public health program 
in that community. 


[sect oom has for many years 
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_To put on and carry out a successful 
diphtheria prevention program requires 
the use of practically every phase of 
public health technique. 

The work must be begun with a 
sound educational program. This must 
begin.with the physicians. If there is 
any confusion in the minds of any doc- 
tor in the community, this confusion, 
with its blurred idea of the purpose and 
objective of the work, will be carried 
over to the people who should be 
reached. They are bound to give their 
patients the same blurred inaccurate 
picture which they themselves have. 

Next, the parents must be fully ac- 
quainted with the possibilities of diph- 
theria, and with the possibilities of es- 
cape from the disease by modern means 
of immunization. 

Then the ‘school superintendents, 
teachers and other persons in key posi- 
tions in the community must be imbued 
with the fact that they know more 
‘about this program than the average 
person on the street. This makes it 
possible for them to take their proper 
position of leadership in this educa- 
tional work. 

The second phase of the work which 
must be considered is publicity. The 
publicity for a successful diphtheria 
prevention campaign should be quiet, 
dignified and scientifically accurate. 
Newspapers will publish well-written, 
sound, scientific information concern- 
ing disease prevention. Almost with- 
out exception, editors say there is a 
dearth of such material and that they 
gladly publish it whenever it is pre- 
sented in suitable form. 

The third factor that must be con- 
sidered is that of mass movement. 
Mass movements are necessary in the 
early stages of any new idea. Very 
few of us do any of the things we do 
by sheer force of intellect. Many of 
us know that we eat far too much and 
that two meals a day would be much 
better for us than three; however, when 
everyone else is going to the dinner 
table it creates a situation that makes 
even the most obese conspicuous unless 
he likewise gathers around the festive 
board. 

When a piece of public health work 
is absolutely new, and the idea is fall- 
ing on untilled soil, perhaps a cam- 
paign is the proper way to approach 
the problem. Campaigns on diphtheria 
prevention or tuberculosis examina- 
tions should be used only in \the early 
days of a piece of work and should soon 
be discontinued. 

Campaigns, depend too much upon 
emotionalism and such undesirable 
emotions as fear and dread for their 
success. We should, therefore, cease 
as soon as possible the idea of cam- 
paigns for doing things that we should 
do. We should eliminate all such un- 
wholesome emotions as fear and dread 
and replace them with such _ positive 
ideas as the desire for good health. ' 

From 1900 to 1920, Michigan had a 
diphtheria death rate per 100,000 popu- 
lation ranging from 12 to 27. With 
fluctuations from year to year, this rate 
pertained over this 20-year period. For 
the first half of this period this was 
less than the prevailing rate in the re- 
mainder of the registration area of the 
. United States. The-prevailing rate in 
the registration area was 43 in 1900. 
This rate has fallen greatly and stead- 
ily so that the rate for the past three 
years in the registration area has been 
less than eight. 
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In 1921, Michigan had a devastating 
outbreak of diphtheria, involving 12,075 
cases and resulting in 954 deaths. This 
established a rate of 25 deaths per 100,- 
000 population, which was a higher rate 
than occurred in the previous 20 years. 

Largely as a result of this outbreak, 
the State Department of Health was 
able to have the Legislature commit 
the State government to the policy of 
the free distribution of biologicals for 
the prevention and treatment of com- 
municable diseases. Since 1921 the 
State has distributed biologicals for the 
prevention and treatment of diphtheria, 
free of charge, without inquiry as to 
the ability of the parents to pay for the 
same, 

While free and unlimited diphtheria 
antitoxin has reduced the fatality of 


diphtheria cases somewhat, by far the 
larger reduction has come about in the 
number of cases that have been pre- 
vented by toxin-antitoxin. Along with 
the usual fluctuations from year to year 
statistics show a pronounced downward 
trend in diphtheria morbidity and fa- 
tality, following the free distribution of 
diphtheria biologicals. 

The Department carried on one study 
of the number. of susceptibles in the 
various counties after seven years of 
free distribution of toxin-antitoxin. At 
the end of the calendar year of 1929 
the State had sent out enough material 
to immunize a few over 1,000,000 chil- 
dren. The purposes of these studies 
were to determine where this material 
had been used and what effect it had 


had on the diphtheria rates which pre- , 


vailed prior td 1921. , 

This study showed conclusively that 
it is the number of susceptible children 
in the community that determines the 
number of cases and the diphtheria 
rate. The study revealed that in the 
State of Michigan, in ‘the year 1929, 
there were five cases of diphtheria for 
each 2,000 of susceptible population in 
the various counties. The uniformity 
to which this attack rate pertains was 
quite striking. Over a period of years 
the rate of five cases per 2,000 suscept- 
ible children remained quite constant. 
As a rough measure of the effectiveness 
in reducing diphtheria rates, we can 
feel that when we have accomplished 
2,000 immunizations we have protected 
that community from five cases of diph- 
theria that year and each succeeding 
year. ‘ 

_We have been vigorously at work on 
diphtheria prevention for the past 
seven years and have some victories 
and some defeats as a result. We have 
seen the diphtheria rate, expressed in 
deaths per 100,000, fall from 25 to 8, 
a reduction of over two-thirds in ac- 
tual number of deaths and rate per 
100,000 population. 
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. To reduce the incidence of diphtheria 
in Michigan in 1921 to the rate in 1929, 
it was necessary to immunize over 
1,000,000 of the inhabitants. This 
seems like a large number but it has 
actually been accomplished and we are 
more vigorously at work than ever on 
the second million. It took seven years 
to accomplish the first million immuni- 
zations, but at the present rate we 
shall immunize the second million be- 
tween three and four years. 

We know more about the technique 
and the methods to be used in prevent- 
ing diphtheria than we do of most of the 
other public health problems, and the 
insight thus gained in carrying on 
diphtheria prevention work can be well 
utilized in carrying on child hygiene 
programs, dental hygiene programs and 
other direct attacks in defense of the 
wale of the people in our jurisdic- 
ions, 


Women’s Bureau 
as Aid to 
Industry Mary ve Robinson 


: Director of Public Infore 
mation, Federal Women’s 
Bureau 
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HE United States Women’s Bureau, 
despite its distinctly feminine sound 

and despite the fact that it is composed 
almost entirely of women, directed by 
a woman, and working in the interests 
of women, renders valuable service to 
thousands of men throughout the 
country. 

One of the most encouraging trends 
of modern business is the awakened in- 
terest in better human relations in the 
working world. Many progressive em- 
ployers desiring to develop their organ- 
izations in every possible way find in 
the Women’s Bureau an outstanding 
authority on ways and means for the 
best adjustment of women to their jobs. 

The Bureau, however, does not give 
all service and receive none, Without 
the assistance of industrial and com- 
mercial concerns the Bureau could not 
function so practically and effectively 
as it does. Because owners and man- 
agers of all kinds of establishments are 
ready to open up their plants and their 
pay rolls to Uncle Sam’s agents, to an- 
swer a string of questions about the 
firm’s hours, policies, and methods, the 
Women’s Bureau is able to collect reli- 
able and up-to-date facts about wage- 
earning women. 

Also, when the Bureau makes compli- 
cated, technical studies, so essential in 
relation to the vital problems arising 
from the rapidly changing methods and 
processes of modern industrialism, val- 
uable advice and cooperation are given 
the Bureau specialists by experts in in- 
dustry. 

To one man who may accuse Uncle 
Sam of poking a prying finger into his 
business are thousands who recognize 
his as a helpful hand making for good 
business and better conditions for 
everybody. 
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